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By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Stall Writer 

KEY BISCAYNE, Fla., Nov. 9— President Nixon’s 
plans for reorganization of the government during his 
second term may reach far beyond the top Cabinet and 
[white House level and affect thousands of jobs deep in 
the federal bureaucracy, White House aides indicated 
here today. put the number of potential 

“It’s very extensive, there’s forced resignations at well 

ZTSZ SSSSSi OV Before°ieaving 


L. Ziegler told reporters. . . Tr , ,, 

Ziegler also said that the ; officials, White House staffers 


Mr. Nixon summoned Cabinet 


President’s plans on the 
“while matter of restructur- 
ing and reorganization during 
the second term” will be 
“quite far along by mid-De- 
cember ... he will be well 
along with this before the 
Congress convenes.” 

Ziegler said that wherever 
legally possible, organizational 
changes will be made under 


the President’s own powers, ; ery. 
without asking the assent of 
Congress. 

Ziegler initially announced 
[on Wednesday that top presi- 
dential appointees had been 
asked to submit pro-forma res 


and other top officials to . 
meetings at which he remind- 
ed them their traditional res- 
ignations were in order. 

White House assistant H. R. 
(Bob) Haldeman is said to, 
have reminded officials at the 
meetings that they serve “at 
the pleasure of the President,” 
and asked them to keep their 
resignations short — not flow- 


Mr. Nixon is said to have 
thanked the officials for their 
efforts in his administration 
and hi3 re-election cam- 
paign. He asked at least one 
group for their descriptions of 


i-o omuhmv, group J.UI uicix v* 

igirations to give Mr. Nixon tke j 0 p eac h was doing, to- 
reorganizational freedom. The g e ther with recommendations 
announcement had left the im- ag to kow t ^ e j 0 b might ‘evolve 
pression that, while the Presi- or a description of another 
dent might be planning a post the s t a ffer might want . 
major shakeup of some Cabi- Leading officials have al- 
net offices and sub-Cabinet j. cad y begun requesting subor-. 
jobs, the changes wouldn’t ex- dlnates to pre pare the resigna- 
tend much beyond that. tlon lettcrs _ 

However, Ziegler empha- Q ne suc j, meeting was held 1 
sized today that resignations fl( . thc state Department on 
had been requested not only Wednesday, where Secretary : 
of Cabinet members and William P. Rogers asked that! 
White House staff, as well as -y his top n)dcs hand ln the 
sub-Cabi net-level presidential tro . forma resignation docu- 
appointees like under secretar- ^ ents 

ics, assistant secretaries and ; Further, State Department 
some bureau chiefs but also gpokesman charIes B ray said 
all Schedule C (personnel), to da y j n Washington that Rog- 
those who receive an appo nt- . . . asked genior officials 


ment. by a department head or 


, „ for Ideas on how to promote 

a Cabinet member. promising younger officers to 

!? cro n,c “J^i, l r positions of responsibility. 

1.R00 persons In Sell t clitic - C ^ to RoRers * ovm plans, 

jobs non-carcer political, pol- ^ } a matter between the 

5JSS2 ASSESS j-ury and M, NU»n, Bray. 

‘‘vauair,"™” 1 ?' »rc replace, I .ft 

J]*" “ SS 01 . K m Sir" abtoat oKcer. toW 

leaves S? when a new Vresl- jaPPOiiteaa within their 
dent takes office. These 1,400 ® e 5 4 ar l^ ntS ’ todav 

to 1.(100, coupled with direct * Bl ,S25 h S, J Cg ui1m 

presidential appointees and « snl ". P on what 

White House aides who have j£ ad ™ 

been asked to leave, defease 


feorganized or which of the 
thousands of resignation let- 
ters would actually be ac- 
cepted by the President; 

' “it goes beyond individuals. 
It’s a change of form," he told 
Ceporters. “No decisions have 
been made.” 

»• However, he said Mr. Nixon 
bad been meeting with top 
aides on the reorganization 
problem and will be meeting 
Rgaln late today with two of 
hla top White House assist- 
ants, Haldeman and John Ehr- 
Uchman. “He Intends to go 
through a very Intensive as- 
sessment leading to reorgani- 
zation and restructuring dur- 
ing the second term,” said Zie- 
gler, 

Ziegler said that after the 
President returns to Washing- 
ton from his home here, he 
will be holding a series of 
meetings with Cabinet mem- 
bers into December to get 
their thinking, and then will 
start formulating his deci- 
sions. 

“He has asked department 
heads, Cabinet heads, mem- 
bers of the White House staff 
to provide him with their 
thoughts." The objective, said 
Ziegler, is more efficient gov- 
ernment. 

Ziegler said many of the 
changes will be of a nature, 
that can be put into effect by 
the President himself, without’; 
requiring submission to Con- 
gress, while others might re- 
quire congressional assent. He 
said the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget is preparing 
a study to show the areas 
where the President can act 
by himself. "Where the Presi- 
dent can within the frame- 
work of existing leislation 
make changes by executive ac- 
tion, I assume he probably 
will,” Ziegler said. 

He noted that Mr. Nixon 
had already sent some reorg- 
anization requests to Congress 
two years ago. None passed. 


These called for reorganiza- 
tion of the Interior, Com- 
merce, Labor, Housing,, 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Agriculture and Trans- 
portation departments — seven 
agencies in all- — Into five new 
agencies: . Agriculture, Na- 
tural Resources, Communltyi 
nity Development, Human Re- 
sources, Economic Affairs. 

Many of the changes recom- 
mended by Mr. Nixon under 
that plan were first proposed 
two decades ago by a govern- 
ment reorganization commis- 
sion headed by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 

On other matters, Ziegler 
denied “ns a matter of absolute 
fact” that General M otora 
chief Edward Cole had been 
offered the job of Secretary of 
Defense The present Secretary 
of Defense, Melvin R. Laird,! 
and Secretary of Housing] 
George Romney, are two Cabi- 
net members who had long! 
been expected to ask that; 
their resignations be accepted 
once Mr. Nixon was re-elected, j 
The President conferred, 
[with Sen. Henry M. Jackson; 
(D-Wash.), leading to specula- 
tion that it was about Jack- 
| son’s becoming Defense Sec- 
retary. Mr. Nixon offered Sen. 
Jackson the job in 1968 and! 
the senator turned it down.:; 
Jackson had left for Europe; 
and could not be reached for! 
comment. , 1 

Ziegler also said there is; 
“no foundation” to reports- 
that former Attorney General] 
John N. Mitchell had advised] 
Mr. Nixon to fire the present] 
Attorney General, Richard; 
Kleindienst. “As far as I know] 
he has not talked to or con-- 
suited John Mitchell on this] 
subject,” said Ziegler. : j 

Ziegler also released a sum-] 
mary of the April 1972 report, 
of the Board of Visitors to the] 
U.S. Military Academy, con-] 
eluding, “The Academy is car-' 
rying out its mission in a supe-] 
rior manner.” The report re-, 
commended more tenure posts] 
for Academy instructors,] 
added pay for permanent pro-3 
fessors, and a modern hospital] 
Ifor the Academy, , , • ...•$ 
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iNixon Asses; 


By Spencer Rich ; 

| Wauhlntton Pont StnII Writer ' 

KEY BJSCAYNE, Fla.’ Nov. 
_10_Prcsident Nixon has begun 
a major reassessment of the 
functions of all U.S. foreign 
policy agencies, the White 
House announced here today, , 

Deputy press secretary. Ger-' 
aid L. Warren told reporters 
that the key question is the 
interrelationship between the' 

, State Department, which deals 
with foreign policy only, and 
other agencies such as the 
Treasury and Commerce de- 
partments that deal primarily 
with other matters hut also 
have considerable influence 
over foreign policy questions. ' 
i Warren said. ‘'It’s a review ' 
of the basic organization and > 
relations ... it involves organ- 
ization. budget, personnel — all 1 
along the line.” 

Warren said Henry A. Kis- 
singer, the President’s assistant! 
for national security affairs,! 
had. met with White House 
’ aides H. R. Haldeman and John' 
Ehilichman "into the night”: 
Thursday on "the foreign pol-| 
;iey structure.” Neither Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers' 
'nor any other State Depart- 
ment representative was pre-: 
sent. ! 

Kissinger, Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman were part of the 
presidential party that flew 
here Wednesday for a stay of 
several days at the President's 
Key Biscayne retreat. 

The foreign policy review is • 
part of a broader reassessment ' 
of the functions of all federal 
agencies that Mr. Nixon has or- 
dered to start off his second 
term. ‘‘The basic thing we’re 
talking about is how to make 
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government operate better," 
said Warren. 

In order to give himself a 
free hand to realign functions 
and get rid of personnel un- j 
responsive to his policies, the 
President has demanded that 
all persons holding direct pres- 
idential appointments to fed- 
eral jobs, and all persons ap- 
pointed to Schedule C jobs by 
Cabinet and agency heads sub- 
mit pro-forma resignations. 

Warren emphasized again 
that no decisions had been 
made yet on which of the res- 
ignations would actually be ac- 
cepted, or what plans for re- 
organization would actually be 
adopted. White House, press 
secretary Ronald L. Ziegler 
said Thursday That the Presi- 
dent’s thinking on these mat-, 
ters would be "quite far along” 
by mid-December. 

Warren said that he couldn’t 
quarrel very much with news- 
paper estimates that the total 
of persons required to submit 
pro-forma letters of resigna-' 
tjon was about 2,000, although 
he said this might be a, bit 
high. It is estimated that at 
least 1,400 to 1,800 persons, 
hold Schedule C jobs alone. 

Warren said letters of resig- 
nation aren’t being requested 
of regulatory agency .appoints 
eeg. with fixed tenures, but he 
believed they are being sought 
from “Foreign Service officers 
i at home and abroad if ap- 
pointed by the President” and 
all U.S. attorneys. 

Warren said the President 
“will operate within the con- 
fines of existing legislation” 
and "intends to make use of 
all the machinery available to 
the federal government to 
make it more efficient." 


The problem of foreign pol- 
icy coordination in recent 
years has been a substantial 
one. Although the .State De- 
partment traditionally is the 
arbiter of overseas and diplo- 
matic policy, other agencies 
have enormous influence over 
foreign policy and the White 
House has increasingly taken 
a direct role in foreign policy 
through such powerful aides 
as Kissinger, who has been the • 
President’s chief negotiator on 
Vietnam affairs. ! 

Decisions made by the: 
Treasury Department on inter- 
national currency matters, by 
the Commerce Department on | 
trade matters, by the Arms 
Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Agency for Inter- 
national Developmeht, the De- 
fense Department and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank may have as 
much or more impact on the 
U.S. image and real position | 
in the world as anything the! 
State Department does at a 
given time. The \ ealignment 
of Western currencies forced 
by the United States on Treas- 
. ury recommendation after the 
August 1971 economic crisis, 
for example, was a foreign, 
policy act of the most critical 
nature. 

The objective of the foreign 
policy reassessment, Warren 
indicated, Is to obtain better 
coordination and execution of 
broad foreign policy questions. 

Warren said Mr. Nixon had 
met with Haldeman this morn- 
ing to discuss various matters 
and had talked on the phone 
with Kissinger. He said Gen.. 
Alexander Haig, Kissinger’s 
deputy who has just arrived in 
.Saigon, is' expected " back in 
.'Washington “sometime this 
weekend.” He refused to dis- 


encies 


cuss the contents of a letter] 
which news stories had said' 
Haig was carrying to South Vi-; 
Ctnamese President Nguyen) 
Van Thieu and said he had 
“no information” on whether 
Kissinger will be leaving 
shortly for Paris or Hanoi. . ; 

Returning to the reorganiza- 
tion theme, Warren said sto- 
ries that the President's reas-, 
scssment of government func-1 
tions Is designed “to arrogate 
more power to the President” 
aren’t correct. “That’s not the. 
case at all,” said Warren. "The 
reason for this reassessment is 
to make government work bet- 
ter.” 

Report on Academy 
On .another matter, the 
White House released a sum- 
mary of the April 1972 report 
of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 'A 1 
similar summary on the U.S. 
Military Academy had been 
released a day earlier. The Air 
Force report called the cadet 
honor code "a viable working 
part of cadet life,” but called 
for care "to Insure that the In- 
dividual rights of cadets un- 
dergoing investigation under 
the honor code be scrupu- 
lously protected.” Higher pay 
for permanent professors, and 
improved runway and storage 
areas were also recommended. , 
The report also recom- 
mended that if the constitu- 
tional amendment requiring 
equal rights for women Is ap- 
proved by the necessary 38 
states, “the Air Force be pre- 
pared to comply . . . and that 
planning for the admission of 
women be based on the prem- 
ise that existing admission 
and graduation standards be’ 
maintained.” • « 


By Peter Osnos 


Washington Post 

KENNEBUNKPORT, Maine, I 
Nov. 11 — Charles W. Colson, | 
special counsel to President 
Nixon, tonight denounced the 
reporting of the Watergate 
case by The Washington Post 
as "unconscionable,” and said 
that its impact was to “erode 
somewhat public confidence | 
in Hie institutions of govern ! 
meiit.” 

In a speech to the Society of 
New England editors meeting 
here, Coison said, ‘‘The charge 
of subverting the whole politi- 
cal process, that is a fantasy, a 
work of fiction rivaling only 


Stuff Writer j 

’Gone With the Wind’ in cir- 
culation and ‘Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint’ for indecency.” 

• Colsoh, one of the Presi- 
dealt with The Washington 
speaks to the press. He said 
that his remarks tonight were 
the first he had ever delivered 
to a group of newspaper edi- 
tors. • 

The bulk of the remarks 
dealt witiH The WaahlHgtnH 
Post, and Colson singled out 
Executive .Editor Benjamin C. 
Brarilee for special criticism. 
He said that "Mr. Bradlec now 
sees himself as the self-ap- 
pointed leader of what. Bos- 


ton’s own Teddy White [Theo- 
dore White, author of “The 
Making of the President” 
books] describes as the tiny 
I j fringe of arrogant elitists who 
infect the healthy mainstream 
of American journalism with 
their own peculiar view of the 
world." 

Colson, as other leading Re- 
publican did before the elec-] 
lion, linked The Washington 
Post’s reporting of the wa- 
were its “liberal" ties to 
George McGovern. 

He said: "The Post) I be- 
lieve, Bwgeivfld bnfrw 
McGovern did that he was in 
deep political trouble with re- 
spect to the real issues of the 
’72 election. . . . 

“So The Post, on its own 


initiative, began a daily- Page 1’ 
attack on the administration." 

He said that if McGovern 
wished to raise the Water-, 
gate case, “then it was fair, 
enough for him to talk about 
jit. What I do think is uncon- 
'scionable is the way in which 
some elements of the media: 
. . . reprinted and eventually 
reported as fact that which 
Indeed was not fact” A 

He said the “tragedy of The] 
Post’s handling of the Water-’ 
gate affair is that the net im 
pact was probably to erode 
sSbibWHSt Btiiiliti Confidence In 
the institutions pf govn?nw*fH, 
and it also eroded as well the 
confidence of a lot of fair-’ 
'minded persons in the objec- 
tive reporting of The Wash- 
ington Post.” j 
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Don’t Fq] 

By Anthony Lake 
and Leslie H. Gelb 

WASHINGTON — The hoped-for 
Vietnam settlement, if it materializes, 
would be a triumph of personal 
diplomacy. It could only have been, 
accomplished by Henry Kissinger 
working with the President alone. But i 
will the President draw the wrong 
lessons from this experience, as well 
as from his Moscow and Peking “tri- 
umphs," about how to make policy? , 

Whether or not these breakthroughs •' 
could have been achieved in a dif- 
ferent manner, the question for the ■ 
future is how they can be transformed 
into the stuff of everyday policy. This 
will require the inclusion of the for- v 
eign affairs bureaucracy in the Presf- 
dent’s plans. 

Who really knows what President, 
Nixon and Mr. Kissinger are up to? j 
For three years, scholars, journalists, - 
legislators — and even the President’s • 
own national security bureaucracy — ! 
have debated the meaning of the 
Nixon Doctrine. Is it simply a guise ■ 
to continue the same old world-police- i 
man policies, a kind of cut-rktc cold 
war? Is it a genuine effort to redefine 
our world interests and refrain from 
military involvement in the Third ’ 
World? Is it an attempt to construct 
a “new alliance system” based on five 
major powers? If so, docs it make 
any sense to expect Japan and West- 
ern Europe to play the same kind of 
political-military role in the world as 
the United States, Russia and China? 
Who is privy to the Nixon-Kissinger 
game plan? Who can carry on and 
avoid “the petrification of the inter- 
national system”? 

Certainly not the State Department. 
When the Russians seemed to threaten 
making the Cuban port of Cienfuegos 
a base for nuclear missile-firing subs, 
it was - Kissinger who reportedly 
worked out secret arrangements with 
Soviet diplomats. When the SALT 
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State Department 


line 


talks sputtered, the President and Mr. 
Kissinger stepped in to bargain di- 
rectly with the Russians. The China 
.gambit has been, entirely their show, 
like the Vietnam negotiations. And so 
it goes ; down the line with every, 
major foreign policy issue. 

These moves may be counted as 
personal successes. But what about 
the professionals in the State Depart- 
ment who have to deal with these' 
issues, on a day-to-day basis and who 
will be around long after the “mas-; 
1 ters” have gone? They have been left 
out in the cold. If they are not given! 
.to understand the underpinnings of : 
.the Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy and, if. 
they are not brought to accept its 
wisdom, they will purposefully or in-, 
advertently undermine that diplomacy 
in the future. . ^ 

Neither is the Defense Department; 
'in a position to carry on. While the. 
President and Mr. Kissinger easily 
have grasped the mantle of diplomacy 
from State, they have not begun to 
; exercise control over Defense. The 
time requirements for personal di- 
plomacy have left no time to watch 1 
over Secretary Laird’s department. 1 
Military officers in Vietnam can' 
carry out sustained bombing raids, 
over North Vietnam without apparent 
[authority to do so. And believing that'.' 
‘massive spending on new weapons 
systems is necessary to his foreign 
policies, the President has failed to; 
exercise close control over the Defense ' 
budget. What we 'therefore appear to- 
have is the confusing prospect of a 
peacetime foreign policy and a war- 
time defense budget. 

Nor is the Congress able or willing 
to provide institutionalized support 
• for the Nixon-Kissinger policies. The' 
Congress remains a multiheaded body 
with such diverse views and levers of 
power that it cannot be expected to 
lead. So far, the Congress has been' 
awed and cowed by the foreign policy 
successes of the Nixon Administration. 
But underneath, many Congressmen 


aro mistrustful. Key Congressional 
committees have sought in vain to 
establish regular contact with Mr., 
Kissinger to find out what he is doing. 1 , 
Secretaries Laird and Rogers will not! 
do. Without a routine basis of consul-! 
tation with the “master,” irritated 
.Congressional leaders are bound to. 
lay in wait for a foreign policy failure 
on which to pounce. ■"* 

It is that time of year when in' the, 
headiness of landslide victory at the 
polls, the President will let little things , 
like avoiding the "petrification” of‘> 
the system fall through the cracks. 
More than a reshuffling of Presidential 
appointees is needed. If the President! 
and Mr. Kissinger believe that much 
of what they have done is worth pre- 
serving, they should start institutional* 
izing their policies now. These months; 
present an important opportunity to 
reveal and reinforce their vision. 

, At the least, key assistant secre- 
taries and desk officers at the State 
Department should be briefed by the' 
White House on what has been with-*, 
held from them, given a chance to 
discuss the issues, and — most impor-j 
tantly— drawn into implementation of, 
the President’s policies’. 

The President and Mr. Kissinger 
should also question the assumption 
that higher defense spending is neces- : 
sary to a “generation of peace.” In, 
fact, it will undercut it. Big power* 
distrust thrives on spiraling defense 
spending, as well as vice versa. While, 
!the President and his adviser devote; 
their time to personal diplomacy, in-, 
creased military spending will rein-j 
) force superpower Suspicions and con-! 
fuse the American bureaucracy and 1 ' 
public about their leaders’ goals. f - 

Leslie H, Gelb was director of policy', 
planning and arms control in the De-, 
fense Department, and is now a senior 
;fellow at the Brookings Institution.' , 
Anthony Lake worked on the staff of 
Henry A, Kissinger. \ 


By Murrey Marder 

Wnshlnston Post Staff Writer 

The following column ap- interview, “is not unhealthy,” 
peered in Saturday editions, because out of constructive 
of The Washington Post with competition more effective 
several paragraphs trans- foreign policy can emerge. 


posed or omitted. The com- 
plete, corrected story follows: 

“Some friction” is bound 
to exist between the White 
House national security ad- 
viser and the State Depart- 
ment, President Nixon fi- 
nally has said with refresh- ; 
ing candor. ! 

A degree of friction and ' 
“competition,” the President 
went on to say in his recent 


Indeed it can. 

The reality, however, is 
that there has been friction 
without competition be- 
tween the White House and 
State Department for nearly 
throe years, The State Do- 
pertinent virtually has been 
out of the game since Elliot 
L. Richardson left as Stata'o. 
No. 2 man to become Secre- 
tary of the Department of 
Health, Educatipn and Wel-i- 
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fare in June 1970. 

At the start of the Nixon 
administration there was an 
outside chance that the for- 
eign policy-making offices 
might function construc- 
tively with dynamic Henry 
A. Kissinger at the White 
House and genial Bill Rog- 
ers at State, if State had a 
strong man to run the de- 
partment with Rogers serv- 
ing, as the role has been de- 
scribed, as the President’s 
trusted chief lawyer in for- 
eign affairs. 

Kissinger and Richardson, ! 
who comes out of the Bos-' 
ton brahmin strain of intel- 
lectualism, respected each, 
other, worked together well. 
State was hopeful of devel- 
oping an Institutional input 
in shaping policy, with no 
question, of course, about 
who wasN on top. The Na- 
tional Security 'Council web 
ef nutiwity oerocfi the 
ernment was controlled, as 
President Nixon intended, 


in the White House, with 
Kissinger holding the 
strings. 

Rogers was not a nonent- 
ity. Indeed, his non-ideologi-. 
cal outlook on the world 
probably was far more sup- 
portive of President Nixon’s 
turnaround on U.S. policy 
toward China, and the gen- 
eral abandonment of “con- 
frontation” in place of “ne- 
gotiation,” than ever has 
been credited to Rogers. 

The vital No. 2 post at 
State vacated by Richardson 
was filled by Rogers’ nomi- 
nee, John N. Irwin II. Rog- 
ers wanted a quiet-working 
deputy; Irwin has been al- 
most unnoticeable in the 
post of Under Secretary, 

Rogers often has scoffed 
at the talk of “low morale" 
in the . State Department, 
saying that has been 
claimed almost since the de- 
partment came into exist- 
ence. That la correct oo c 
generatin', fent mpty in tfifj 
point of the present dismay.. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt often 
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expressed despair with the 
State Department; John F. 
Kennedy called it "a bowl of 
jelly,” and so on. 

The Nixon administration 
entered office with a double 
legacy of suspicion. Presi- 
dent -Nixon was Vice Presi- 
dent in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, in which Rog- 
ers was Attorney General. 
In 1969 State was still trying 
to recover from the gaping 
wounds inflicted upon It 
during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration from the bu- 
reaucratic terrorism of the 
McCarthy era. 

Still Crucial 

. Rogers attempted to allay 
the' mutual disquiet. He 
commissioned a soul-search- 
ing study with the depart- 
ment on the bureaucratic 
couch for self-analysis. It' 
concluded, among other 
things, that ‘‘the role of top 
leadership in stimulating 
creativity is crucial.” That is 
still true. 

The State Department to- 
day has tumbled Into de- 
spair. As one official said In 
the depths of frustration,. 
‘‘We are something like! 
American Express— but 
without its prestige.” 

Part of the slide was prob- 
ably inevitable under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s style of opera- 
tion, in which “so many ini-, 
tiatlves . . . had to he under- 
taken at the presidential 
level.”, . 

The President’s and Rog- 
ers’ determination to pre- 
vent, above all, any State 
news “leaks,” has succeeded 
admirably; the department 
rarely knows anything 
worth leaking. .Top officials, 
for example, were humiliat- 
ingly unaware for years of 
the secret Kissinger-Le Due 
Tho talks which began in 
1969; even today most do 
not know what is in the 
draft Vietnamese peace 
plan, except for what, is in 
the press. 

Kissinger had told many 
associates he is very seri- 
ously concerned about the 
need to repair this damage 
in President Nixon’s second 
term, and to help 
“institutionalize” the future 
conduct of foreign policy. It 
is ludicrous, Kissinger har- 
said, to portray him, as; 
some critics do, as 
“despising” the Foreign 
Service, for the majority of 
Kissinger’s staff is drawn 
from it. So everyone, pre- 
sumably, accepts the prob- 
lem. All that is still needed 
is a solution. 
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By Steplfoem §» 


' MR. HELMS, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, was publicly summoned to 
Camp David this week to participate in what 
the White House terms its “major” reassess- . 
snent of the American foreign policy struc- < 
ture. If his sumhions Indicates that the 
United States’ large secret intelligence es- 
tablishment is to undergo the same Exccu- , 
tive scrutiny being accorded the agencies 
which operate more in the public eye, then 
this is welcome and important news. 

Before saying more, I should perhaps 
state that I am not one of those journalists 
with a close discreet working relationship 
■with the CIA; for purposes of this article I 
requested an on-the-record interview with 
Helms or his chosen representative and did 
not receive one. 

It would seem self-evident, however, that 
as the United States moves from an era of 
confrontation to an era of negotiation, from 
a time when Russia and Communism wero 

■ widely perceive^ as terribly menacing to a 
time when both the country and the ideol- 
ogy are increasingly regarded as adequately 
neighborly, then the role . of the CIA has got 

■ to be reviewed. ■' 

Now, obviously a great nation must have a 
'• professional intelligence service. The imper- 

■ atives of defense, not .to sny elementary prut- 
; donee, demand it. A case can even he mado 
- that a certain kind of technological Intelll- 
' genco Is more essential in a period of in- 
cipient detente— in order to supply policy 
makers and their publics with the assurance 
they need in order to enter into 'new agree- ; 
ments with old adversaries. 

THE SALT-I agreement apparently is uni- 
que in granting explicitly each side’s right 
to lob intelligence satellites over the other’s 
territory to count missiles, tests and so on. 

' Presumably satellites would be similarly 
useful in verifying and in nourishing public 
confidence in any shifts made as a result of 
the forthcoming European force reduction 
talks. In all cease-fire situations, Mideast, 
Indochina or what-have-you, intelligence, 
cart be vital. , 

In at least two areas, however, intelli- , 
gence needs review: for "dirty tricks” and j 
for its secrecy. 

The act of 1947 setting up the CIA sped- ' 
fied that, in addition to intelligence duties, 
it was to perform “such other functions” as , 
the National Security Council might direct. , 
A ‘‘plans division’.’ was set up in 1951. Most 
CIA directors, including Helms, have come 
up through Plans. The group seems to have . 
been active, and conspicuously so, through 
the 1950s, toppling uncooperative govern- , 
ments, harassing wayward Communists, 
etc. The whole atmosphere was permissive: ’■ 
■ it was a President who ate up the James 
Bond books who let the Plans Division or- 
. .„.,ganlze Cuban exiles (and a few Americans) 
i to invade at the Bay of Pigs. 


It is now murmured around town that th 
deputy director for Plans, an old Helms' 
man, operates on a much tighter leash.; ; 
(doing no mbre, it is said, than the Republic 
I cans are alleged to have done to ths 
Democrats); that the old problems of policy 
i -control and separation of Intelligence 
operations are in hand; that the small and, 
weak countries which once were the CIA’0 
; playgrounds are no longer so vulnerable to, 
its deeds. ' 

At the same time, one hears that the Pres- 
ident’s old anti-Communtst juices have not 
altogether stopped fermenting and that he 
receives and is responsive to reports that' 
the Russians still play some pretty rott®Ku 
tricks and, by golly, wc ought to show them 
they can’t do that to us and get away with it.) 

WHATEVER THE TRUTH. I would sub-2 
mit that the time is ripe for the Congress to’ 
review the dirty-tricks mandate it gave to'? 
the CIA a quarter-century ago as the cold 1 , 
war was beginning to dominate the Atneri-‘« 
can outlook on the world. It is Inconsistent,? 
at the least, that the State Department') 
should now be zeroing in on measures to 1 
combat “international terrorism” while the) 
CIA retains a capacity to practice certain 
forms of it. Cuba’s contlnutng lack of love.} 
for the CIA, restated in its bid for hijacking* 
talks last week, underscores the point. • 

Secrecy is something else. No one who ac-i 
cepts Hie need for intelligence would argue > 
that the whole process and products should', 
be made public. But no one concerned with) 
the health of democracy can accept that con-3 
ditlon with equanimity. The general sense o£< 
being at war with communism since Worldi 
War II has produced a far more secretive^ 
government than we would want or tolerates 
■ in other times. With that sense of being at l 
; war danger fading, the rationale or spur for 
’ secrecy diminishes accordingly. There is fur- j 
j liter i he claim that the secrecy surrounding,! 
the CIA may have undermined the larger) 
job of conducting a wise policy, i.c., one well; 

. discussed and debated. : j 

This is the principal basis on which Sene-: 

I, tor Cooper earlier this year proposed that,} 

; the relevant act be amended to give the for-i 
eign relations and defense committees ofi- 
, both houses access to the information and., 
analysis obtained by the CIA — exactly as the? 

’ Atomic Energy Commission has given such; 
secret material for decades to the Joint* 

, Committee on Atomic Energy. Predictably,} 
the President objected. The Foreign Re la-, 
tions Committee approved the proposed; 

' amendment; the Armed Services Committee,) 
otherwise preoccupied, did not act on it.. 
Cooper is retiring but Senator Symington,; 
who has his own sense of the need to assert 
the Congress’ foreign policy responsibilities 
and his own record of concern for improving- 
congressional oversight of the CIA, may be 3 
prepared to receive the torch? He’s No. 2 on 
Armed Services, too. ‘ *- -4 

The CIA is out of the news these days. IteS 
usually gets into the news only wljen it foulsy 
up. But a lot more about its place in the newu 
bureaucratic and international scheme ofd 
things ought to be known. Whether the-, 
CIA’s activities are all essential and whether,-, 
they are all organized efficiently are ques-? 
tions which a responsible Congress should,- 
not want to leave to a Chief Executive hud-? 
dling privately out in the woods at Camp 
David. A 
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By PETER USAGOR 
ChlcnKft Unity N«wn Servlca 

Presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger 
has told an Italian magazine that he “might 
agree’’ that the Vietnam war was useless, but 
that his task has been to end it, not judge 
whether it was "useful or useless,” 

“The war must be ended with principle, 
with judiciousness, and this is not the same 
thing as saying that it was right to enter the 
war,” Kissinger told Oriana Fallaci in a long 
interview published in the lefl-of-centcr mafia- ; 
zlne l/Enropco. 

In the interview, which was conducted in 
Kissinger’s White House office Nov. 4, Presi : . 
dent Nixon’s chief peace negotiator voiced the 
! conviction that “peace will come in a few 
weeks after the resumption of negotiations, not ' 
in many months, in a few weeks.” N 

The contents of the interview became avail- 
able here as Kissinger prepared to leave for 
Paris today to resume private talks with North 
Vietnamese negotiator Le Due Tho tomorrow. : 

(Asked' by The Star-News to comment on 
the interview, Kissinger said that he was dis-‘ 
tressed by it and felt that some of his quotes 
were taken out of context and that others may 
have been garbled in the translation from Eng- 
lish into Italian. 

(He said that Miss Fallaci had agreed to let. 
him see the transcripts the interview before it . 
was printed, but that she hadn’t done it. 

(He also said he gave the interview to Miss 
Fallaci at the request of the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, and added: “Why I agreed to it I’ll never 
know.”) ,• . 

In a section of the interview dealing with 
his personal views of power, President Nixon,, 
his reputation as a ladies man, and his future, 
Kissinger is quoted as making these points: 
o The opening of China “has been an impor- ’ 
tant element in the mechanics of my success. 
And yet this is not the main point . . . The 
main point comes from the fact that I have 
acted alone. The Americans love this immense- , 
ly. The Americans love the cowboy who leads ' 
the convoy, alone on his horse, the cowboy who 
conics into town nil nlonc on his horse, and 
nothing else. Perhaps not even with a gun,, 
because he does not shoot. He ads, and that is 
( enough, being in the right place at the right t 
I time. In sum, a Western. ,< 

“This romantic and surprising character, 
suits me because being alone has always been . 
part of my style, or, if you wish, of my tech- 
nique.” 

o “If you should go through my past political 
life, you wouldn’t imagine that President Nikon 
could fit in with my plans. I was bne of his 
opponents in three electoral campaigns ... 
President Nixon showed a great vigor, a great 
ability, even in picking me ... I do not know 
of many leaders, among the very many I have 
met, who would have the courage to send their 
assistant to Peking without letting anyone else 
know it. I do not know many other leaders who ■ 
would leave the negotiations with North Viet- 
nam up to their nsaiatont.” 


o He was not “embarrassed” by his playboy 
reputation in dealing with He Tine Tho, Chou 
En-lal and Mao Tsc-tung because it “has been, 
and is, useful . . . in reassuring people, to show 
them that I am not a museum piece.” 

His reputation as a ladies man is “partly 
exaggerated, but in part it is true.” But women 
don’t play a main role in his life. “For me 
women are only amusing, a hobby. Nobody 
spends too much time on a hobby.” lie prefers 
being with his two children as often as his busy 
schedule permits. He may get married again,, 
but “you know when one is as serious as I am, 
to coexist with someone else and survive that 
existence is very difficult.” 

© He is unlikely ever to go back to teaching at 
Harvard because “there are more interesting 
things to do.” He hasn’t made any decision yet 
‘“as to whether to quit this job. I like it very 
much, did you know that?” 

Pressed in the interview to 
say whether he could persuade 
South letnam President Nguy- . 
an Van Thleu to accept North 
Vietnamese troops in the South 
or whe ther the United States 
should sign a separate agree- 
ment with Hanoi, Kissinger 
begged off, saying: 

“I can tell only that we are 
determined to make this peace 
and we shall make it in the 
shortest possible time after 
my new meeting with Le Due 
Tho. Thieu can say what 'he 
wants. It is his business.” 

Asked if he liked Tho, Kis- 
singer replied: “Yes, I found 
he is a dedicated man, very 
serious,- very strong, and al- 
ways courteous and polite. 

Sometimes very hard, diffi- 
cult to deal with, but this is 
something for which I have 
always respected him . . . nat- 
urally our relations have al- , 
ways been very professional, 
but I sensed much kindness 
within him. 

“It is true, for example, that 
sometimes we even succeeded 
In joking. Wo used to say that 
ono day I would teach Interna- 
tional relations at Hanoi Uni- 
versity and he would teach 
Marxism-Leninism' at Har- 
vard. I would say that our 
relations were good.” 

Could he say the same about 
Thieu, Miss Fallaci asked. 

“Also with Thieu, my rela- ’ 
tions have been good ... be- 
fore,” he said. Reminded that 
the South Vietnamese had said 
they did not part the best of 
friends, Kissinger added, 

“let’s say wd parted allies, 

Thieu and I.” 

Kissinger said he felt “opti- 
mistic” in dealing with Thieu. 

“I still have something to do. 2 
have not finished at all. And £ 
do not feel powerless. X don’t 
feel discouraged at all.” 


He said the Vietnam nego- 
tiations have been the “most 
painful enterprise” of Ills life. 
“You see,” Kissinger said, 
"the rapproohement with Chi- 
na has been a difficult job in- 
tellectually but not emotional- ! 
ly. To make peace in Vietnam 
has however been a job emo- 
tionally difficult." 

. Besides his loner stylo, said 
; .Kissinger, the power of his ' 

; conviction was also an essen- , 
tint ingredient of success. “I 
. am always convinced that I, 
must do what I am doing, " ha 
was quoted as saying. 

“And people believe it. They 
feel it. It is important for m® 
that people believe me; when 
people are touched, when they 
are conquered, they should not 
be cheated. ... ... y: 

“I do not look for populari- 
ty,” he continued. “I do not 
ask for popularity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you really want 
to know, I could not care less 
about popularity. I do not fear 
to lose my public. 1 can afford 
to say what I think. I am talk- 
ing of whatever genuine is in 
me. If I would let myself be 
bothered by people’s reaction, 
,if I were to act only for a. 
calculated technique, I would 
not be able to do anything.”. 

Kissinger acknowledged that 
“when one holds power in 
one’s hand, and when one 
holds it formally for quite a 
long time, you get used to con- 
sidering it as something you 
are entitled to have.” He was 
quite certain, he said, that he 
would miss that power when 
he leaves his joto. *■ 

But he added that “pwer as 
a self-conceited medium does 
not have the slightest attrac- 
tion to mo, I don’t wake up ev-. 
Cry morning with the thought 
of, by the way, isn't it fantas- 
tic to have at my disposal a 
plane, a car with a driver, 
waiting for me at the door? 

“What I am interested in,” 
he continued “is what you can 
do with power. You can make 
marvelous things with it, be- 
lieve me. ...” . 

The American embassy in 
Rome made an English trans- 
lation of the long interview 
and sent it to the Defense De- 
partment, State Department, 
United States Information 
Agency and the White House, 
as well as the Voice of Ameri- 
ca center in Munich, Ger- 
.many.. 


o Spinoza and Kant, not Machiavelli or Met- isel aiscouragea at an. 
ternich, influenced him most. 
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Washington. 

. While Henry A. Kissinger 
has what looks like his finest 
hour, winding up the Viet- 
nam ' settlement, official 
Washington chatters about, 
the extraordinary and pomp- 
ous interview he granted 
here recently. 

, The' way Dr. Kissinger told 
it to Oriani Fallaci, a charm- . 
jng, . diminutive writer for 
, L’Europa, a leftist Italian ro- 
togravure magazine, the new 
foreign policy directions and 
the Vietnam settlement were 
j virtually authored by Dr, 
Kissinger alone. 

One wonders if United 
States foreign policy is a 
one-man show named Kissin- 
ger. President Kennedy and 
President Johnson would - 
never have tolerated such - ’ 
ego venting, frank as it is. 

*. Example: Dr. Kissinger 
spoke of the new relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union 
.and China as “what I wanted 
to do," spoke of China as 
“an important element in the 
mechanics of my success," 
and praised President Nixon ■ 
for sending him to Peking 
“without letting anyone else 
know it.” 

Moreover, “I do not know 
many other leaders who 
would leave the negotiations 
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By FRED P. GRAHAM 

Speclnl to The New York Tim mi 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 13— 
The Supreme Court cleared the 
way today for the resumption 
of the Pentagon papers trial of 
Daniel Ellsbcrg and Anthony J. 
Russo Jr., who arc accused of 
making public the top secret 
study of the origins of the 
Vietnam war. 

In an unsigned order, the 
Court refused to hear an appeal 
by the defendants of the trial 
judge’s refusal to let them see 
itho transcript of a defense 
lawyer'd eanveroafcien that lmd 
'been picked up by a Govern 
,'ment wiretap. 

1 A stay issued by Justice 
William O. Douglas had stopped 
the trial last July, after a jury 


with North Vietnam Up to 
their assistant, with only a 
very small group of people 
aware of it." - ; . 

He sees himself as a soli- 
tary figure,, destined to do 
great thirtgs. 

“I have always acted 
alone,” Dr. Kissinger said.- 
“The Americans love this, 
immensely. The Americans' 
love the cowboy who leads 
the convoy, alone on his 
horse; the cowboy who 
comes into town all alone on 
his horse, and nothing else. 
Perhaps not even with a gun, 
because he docs not shoot.' 

. “He acts, and that fs 
enough, being in the right 
place at the right time. ...... 

. Dr. Kissinger seems keenly 
aware of power: 

“What I am interested in 
is what you . can do with 
power. You can make mar- 
,velous things with it, believe 
me. . . . 

“Pursuing power, however, 
was not what led >me to this 
work. If you should go 
through my . past . . political 
life, you wouldn’t imagine 
that President Nixon could 
fit in with my plans, I was 
one of his opponents, in three; 
electoral campaigns.” . ' : ’> 

Asked about a statement 
attributed to him years ago 


that he felt Mr. Nixon- was 
not suited to be President,, 
Dr. Kissinger replied that he 
might “have said something . 
like that,” and cites the re- 
mark as "evidence that Mr. j 
Nixon was. not. included iri 
my plans for climbing to. 
power.” 

. Dr. Kissinger added, “No, 

I didn’t know him, that’s all, 

I behaved toward him as a, 
conventional intellectual . . . 

,1 was wrong. 

“President Nixon showed a 
: great vigor, a great ability. 
Even in picking ... me ... ' 
I was astonished. After all, 
he knew I had little friendli- 
ness and he knew of the very 
limited' appreciation I had. 
always shown for him,” 

. Alas, Dr. Kissinger admits 
that after holding power in 
his hand for a long time, he 
will one day miss it-, and 
that it is unlikely he would 
return to Harvard. “I 
haven’t made any decisions 
yet' as to whether I should 
quit this job. I like it very 
much, did, you know that?” 

While he rejects any 
suggestion that President 
Nixon, is surrendering to 
Hanoi, Dr. Kissinger said he 
“might agree” with the idea 
Vietnam was a: “useless 
war.” He explains he just is 
not in position to make that' 
kind of judgment now. 


are pmre 

Dr. , Kissinger firmly re- 
’ peated that peace was com- '- 
ing “in a reasonably short 
time,” and his explanations 
are bathed in a sea of first 
person “I’s.” 

He says the press - was 
originally too pessimistic, 
then too optimistic, about 
peace, and that "you do not 1 
want to get it through your 
heads that everything is pro- 
ceeding the way I always’ 
believed it was going to' be 
from the moment in which I 
said that peace was at hand. 
Then I estimated a couple of 
weeks, I believe.” “ 

Once the Fallaci interview, 
got into print, Dr. Kissinger 
!' explained he granted it only’ 
because the Italian ambassa- 
dor, Egidio Ortona, asked 
him to, and “Why I agreed 
to it, I’ll never know.” 

There is the usual squab-: 
ble over quotes out of con-- 
; text, and violation of a • 
right-to-read-first agreement, -. 
and now the White House ] 
press office says some of the 
interview is “wide of the 
mark.” 

i Those who have been sub- 
jected to Dr. Kissinger’s 
enormous ego do not think it.,, 
is wide of the mark at all. 
They think it is pure Henry; 
Amen. ■ J 


had been sworn in and only 
hours before the lawyers’ open- 
ing statements were to have 
been made. 

Two Justices Dissent 
, Today’s action had the effect 
of dissolving that stay. The trial 
is expected to resume next 
month or early in January be- 
fore Federal District Judge 
William Matt Byrne Jr. in Los 
Angeles. 

Justice Douglas and Justice 
William J. Brennan Jr. dis- 
sented, saying that the Court 
should have heard the appeal.; 
Four votes are normally rq-l 
qujrcd before the Supreme! 
Court will hear a case, but the, 
outcome today does not- neces- 
sarily mean that the Court has 
turned a deaf ear to the de- 
fendants’ wiretap plea. , 

In opposing the appeal, the 
Justice Department had argued 
that the Court would encourage 
“piecemeal’’ appeals of criml- 
,nol cases if it kept tills case on 
lee wltllw It fljscnfc metitho re* 

viewing the wiretap, point. The 
Government pointed out that 
if Dr. Eiisberg and Mr. Russo 
were convicted, they could 
raise, the wiretap issue in their 


appeal, along with all other 
issues raisedl by the case. 

Justice Douglas charged in 
his dissent today that the issue 
was too important to be put 
off. He noted that the Supremd 
Court had ruled that de- 
fendants who had been over- 
heard on an Illegal Government 
wiretap had a' right to see the 
transcripts before their trials, 
jto assure them that no illegally' 
obtained information was being 
used by the prosecution. 

The same rule should be ex- 
tended to overheard conver- 
sations involving defendants’ 
lawyers, Justice Douglas as- 
serted. He disclosed that the 
person overheard was one of 
the 15 defense lawyers, and; 
not one of the four defense] 
consultants. ! 

The Justice Department had 
conceded last July that one of 
Its “foreign Intelligence” wire- 
taps, placed without court 
authority, had picked up a 
eenversiitipn involving either 
a fif k’WBUlwnfc, 

Judge Byrne read the 
transcript and refused to let 
the defense see it because he 
concluded that the conversation 
had nothing to do with this 
case, , 


I Justice Douglas’s dissent dis-' 
'closed that the wiretap was on 
-the telephone of a “foreign na.j 
tional,” but he said “the con-, 
versation was an inquiry by 
one of the counsel concerning 
wholly personal social and com- 
mercial matters.” 

He noted that the Supreme 
Gourt had said that the Gov- 
ernment must obtain court 
warrants to conduct “national 
security” eavesdropping against: 
domestic groups, but that it 
had not ruled on warrantless 
wiretapping directed against 
foreign espionage. 

Hearing Termed Needed 
Because this conversation 
did not concern espionage, he 
argued that the Court should 
have given the case an early 
hearing to consider the Gov- 
ernment’s authority to set up 
“schemes of pervasive sur- 
veillance of foreign nationals 
that is unrelated to espionage." 

Reached at his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dr. Eiisberg said 
the defense would ask Judge 
Byrne to dismiss the jury and 
pick a new one, on the ground 
that the jurors’ attitudes might 
have been tainted during their 

room, f 

Since the trial was stayed, 
the names of newly enfran- 
chised 18- to 20-year olds have; 
been added to the prospective] 
[jury lists, but Dr. Eiisberg j 
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I doubted if younger faces on the 
ljury would help his cause. He 
said that many of them had 
cast hawkish votes for Presi- 
dent Nixon, raising questions 
as to “how much it’s worth to 
have younger people on our 
jury.” 

Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. RusSo 
are accused of espionage, con- 
spiracy to release classified 
documents and unauthorized 
use of Government Information, 
growing out of their admitted 
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release of the Pentagon papersi 

when they were employed by 
the Rand Corporation, a De- 
fense Department “think tank” 
in California. When the Su- 
preme Court ruled in June, 
1971, that The New York 
Times and The Washington 
Post could not be barred from 
publishing the material. It left 
open whether those responsible 
for the publication could be 
punished under the criminal 
laws. 
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' By BILL KOVACH 

Special to Hie Kcw York Times 

BOSTON, Nov. 28 — Prof. Samuel L. Popkin of Harvard 
was released from jail today after the Federal Government, 
in a surprise move, dismissed the grand jury investigating . 


(the distribution of the Pen 
Itagon papers. 


ernment’s interest in his testi- 
mony or the investigation. Fed- 


Mr. Popkin was Jailed fori eral attorneys here had no 
contempt Inst Tuesday for re- cammont on. plans but another 
i. i 1 „ . 4 , grand jury could be asked to 

fusing to answer certain qucs-| £ lck u J p \ hc investigation. If 

turns put to him by that grand the jury so desired it could sub- 
jury. His sentence was designed poena Mr. Popkin again and 
to expiro with the grand jury, ask him the same questions he 
The United States Attorney’s of- refused to answer before. 

fice said last weak that tha TJiat thou S ht was clearly on 
lice said last week that the the 30-year-old Asian scholar’s 

jury would continue to Jan. 12. mind at a news conference fol- 

Today the office said that the lowing his release from the 

jury, which has been sitting Norfolk County House of De- 

since July 12, 1971, had been Motion at Dedham this morn- 

aVOid ' COn ; in "Beyond all else,” Mr. Pop- 
pet with the prosecution of kin said, "I hope my case has 
criminal charges against Daniel brought concern to bear on the 


Ellsberg. 


need to look at grand juries! 


The trial of Mr. Ellsberg is mere carefully — at the co- 
scheduled to begin soon in errive powers vested in grand 


rniifnrr.;, .*. juries. There is an incredible 

JCalifornia in connection with bag of tricks that go with grand 
I the public distribution of the juries. It is a hidden comer of 
once-secret Defense Department American law. I would expect 


analysis of Vietnam policy. to. give information to a grand 

Bok Joins Defense Jury. b , ut witbout i^forma- 

_. . , tion about the grand jury or 

■ Trie decision to dismiss the what it is after, how can you 1 


jury came from Washington, (decide if a legitimate function! 
•Last Friday, Daniel Steiner, !is being served.” j 

general counsel to Harvard i Mr. Popkin, believed to be; 
University, met in Washington , the first American scholar to 

with A William Olson head ! be i ailed for refusing to 
tha 1C , ’ tv 3 * identify a source, did not refuse 

or the Internal Secunty Divi- ( 0 answer all questions put to 
sion of the Department of Jus- him by this grand jury. Begin- 
tice and urged that some way ning last October, when he was 
be found to release Mr. Popkin first subpoenaed, he spent more 
from jail as soon as possible. , ‘ ban ho f s answering ques- 

.. . | tions. He refused only when the 

Harvard had shown its in- ;q Ue stions would have required 
terest in the case last week Ihim to give the names of Gov- 
when, in an unusual move, the t ernment officials and others 
university’s president, Derek C. who had talked confidentially 


ernment officials and others 
who had talked confidentially 


Bok, joined the case to argue with bim dur) ' n S his own re * 
defense motions In an effort t '-SnrniPrt 


to head off the contempt con- 
viction. 

Mr. Steiner, reached at his 
Harvard office today, declined 
comment on the meeting with 
Mr. Olson and would only say 


“I’m not trying to protect any 
privilege,” he said. “I’m pro- 
tecting the public’s right to a 
free flow of information — it’s 
the First Amendment right that 
I’m concerned about. It is in the 
interest of scholars and journal- 
ists alike to see to the free flow! 


(that university officials “are of Information. Lawyers have 




very pleased with this decision 

the Government has reached.” 

While the dismissal of the 
grand jury resulted in the re- 


Ian immunity from testifying be- 
'eatiuo i ftwye.ru write the lawo=~> 
journalists and scholars do not.'? 

Disclaiming any sense ofi 
martrydom, Mr. Popkin said he 


lease of Mr. Popkin, it does had, “just been put into a posi- 
not automatically end the Gov- tion of fighting for a principle 


Washington (#>— Senator Ed- chairman of the House Ways 
ward M. Kennedy’s expected and Means Committee, said 
probe of alleged Republican earlier that the subcommittee 
espionage and sabotage in this xvir. Jackson is slated to take 
year’s presidential primary over was tb e appropriate one 
may be canceled. But another to conduct an investigation. * 

t0 investi ' Mr. Mills said his concern 
gate the allegations. was not so much with the June 

'Democratic sources at the 17 break-in and alleged bjig- 
Senate are expressing doubts ging of the Democratic lia- 
that public hearings, if held, tionnl headquarters, but the 
will be conducted by a judi- published allegations that 
ciary subcommittee headed by f orge d letters, leaked informa- 
the Massachusetts Democrat, tion and organized sabotage 
despite preliminary ground- were used to disrupt the cam . • 
work already done under his paigns of Democratic presiden* 
direction. tial aspirants. 

They indicated also that _ 

some Democrats arc having Drawbacks hinted 

second thoughts about launch- Some Democratic senators 
ing any full-scale investigation reportedly share the view that 
of the Watergate bugging inci- a n investigation of these 
dent and related matters. charges by Mr. Kennedy’s 

New Jackson role expected subcommittee would have 
drawbacks in that Mr. Kenne- 
One source close to the slt.ua- dy is widely regarded as the 
tion said the way currents are likely Democratic presidential 
moving now the chances arc nominee in 1976. As a result; 
that, if hearings are held, they they say, any investigation he 
probably will be handled by conducted might be considered 
the Senate Permanent Investi- politically suspect. , - 

gations Subcommittee. There also are indications 

This is a unit of the Govern- that some Democratic senators 
ment Operations Committee, are wondering if an investiga- 
In the new Congress, Senator tion would turn out to be politi- 
Hcnry M. Jackson (D., Wash.) cally profitable, 
is expected to succeed Senator One source said they were. 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.) hesitant to get into an investi- 
as chairman. gation without knowing where 

Representative Wilbur D. it might lead and whether it 
Mills (D., Ark.) the influential could backfire on them. 


that no other scholar has been 
put into. 

“I began work in my field,” 
he continued, “believing a cer- 
tain code of conduct was ac- 
ceptable and for years I have 
talked with Government offi- 
cials with confidence I could 
protect them. How am I to 
know that those questions asked 
me were not designed as part 
of some great purge of young 
Foreign Service officers who 
might have helped me over the 
years to understand Govern- 
ment policy?” 

For this reason, he said, be- 
cause' witnesses have no way 
of discerning a grand jury’s 
intent nor any right to with- 
hold any answer that the entire 
systems needs investigation. ■ 

“The grand jury was origin- 
ally designed to stand between 
the people and the Government 
and it is time it was brought 
back to that role,” he said. 

His experience, he said, is 
jbaum! tfl I 1 &V 8 8 eullUufi sffegt 
I on other scholars. 

“Look at me, for example. I 
j would be very careful to com- 
ment on my experiences in jail 
Inow because, if I did, I might 


bbe called before a grand jury,” 
Mr. Popkin said. “Although I 
am a trained observer and what 
I saw and learned in prison 
might be useful, I’m afraid to 
talk about it because it might 
just lead to another grand jury 
summons.” 

After a breif vacation with 
his wife, .Susan, Mr. Popkin in- 
tends to return to his job teach- 
ing government at Harvard 
next Tuesday. He plans some 
lecturing before groups of 
scholars and journalists on the 
grand jury system and, “to keep 
up work I started in prison 
with two guys I started to help 
on their high school equiva- 
lency examinations,” 

With: a Sigh of relief at his 
unexpected freedom, Mr. Pop- 
kin concluded his meeting with 
the press with a statement of 
gratitude to other scholars and 
university offcials ofr theig 
! financial and moral support, 

“I. hclipvo, if I have proved 
anyth IMS,” tie sma. < »t proved 
that the people at thq wn}yppgo 
ities in America take the First 
.Amendment very seriously. 
Other than that, I’m not sure 
1 1 proved anything.” - 
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By Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward 

Wajhinirton Post Staff Wrlterc 
Donald H. Scgretti, Identi- 
fied by federal Investigators 
as an undercover agent al- 
legedly hired by White House 
aides to sabotage and spy on 
the campaigns of Democratic 
presidential candidates, has 
been subpoenaed to testify by 
a Senate subcommittee headed 
i by Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
• (DMass.) 

; The subpoena Is the most 
persuasive indication to date 
that Kennedy intends to pur- 
sue an investigation by hls ( 
[subcommittee into the Water-j 
gate break-in case and related! 
(alleged acts of political sabo- 
I cage and espionage. 

Although Kennedy’s staff 
'members refused to discuss 
jthe matter, other Capitol Hill 
'sources " confirmed yesterday 
that the senator’s Judiciary 
i Subcommittee on Administra- 


iramei am 

live Practice and Procedure 
had subpoenaed Scgretti for a 
closed-door appearance before 
the end of the year. 

The subpoena, they said, 
calls for Scgretti to bring with 
him any records or documents 
he may have that are related 
to acts of alleged political 
sabotage and espionage. 

The subpoena, the same 
sources said, does not ncces- ! 
sarily mean that Kennedy’s ! 
probe will lead to open public I 
hearings by the subcommit- 
tee. That will depend on the 
quality of information ob- 
tained during the subcommit- 
tee’s investigation and wheth- 
er successful attempts are 
made to kill the probe by 
either the White House, Sen-, 
ate Republicans or Sen. James i 
O. Eastland (D-Mlss.), who Is j 
chairman of the full Judiciary 1 
Committee and often an ally 
of the White House. ■ 

The sources also categorical- 
ly ~ denied published reports. 




that, plans arc being made to 
voluntarily drop the Kennedy 
probe or transfer it to another 
1 congressional committee, 
i Because the issuance of a 
I subpoena — served on SegretU 
j at his Los Angeles County 
apartment in Marina Del Rey 
—indicates Kennedy’s Investi- 
gation Is proceeding aggres- 
sively, it could trigger at- 
tempts to stop the probe, 
Senate sources said. 

Segrettl has refused to 
discuss publicly what role — if 
any — he played In an under- 
cover campaign of sabotage 
and spying that federal Inves- 
tigators say was conceived in 
the White House and directed 
by presidential aides against 
the Democrats. 

After Oct. 10, when The 
Washington Post first., de- 
scribed the undercover activity" 
and identified Scgretti as a 
participant in It, be dis- 
appeared from public view: , 

He returned to his fashion- 
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able one-bedroom, California 
apartment on Nov. 10 anrif, 
when visited by a Post re- 
porter the next day, refused 
to discuss his alleged activities 
for the record. 

Segretti, according to la- 
formation obtained by The 
Washington Post, attempt 
to hire numerous persons jjpr 
activities aimed at disrupting' 
and spying on the campaigns 
o i Democratic candidates. ’ It 
is known that some of those 
I persons carried out those 
I activities. 

Segrettl reportedly was hired 
for his alleged undercover 
work by Dwight L. Chapin, 
President Nixon’s appoint 1 
ments secretary and one of his 
closest aides. Chapin ’ has 
called such reports “funda- 
mentally inaccurate,” but 
neither he nor other White 
House staff members have 
been willing to discuss the 
reports in detail. 



A curious spinoff of the curious way that 
we Americans finance our very costly election 
campaigns is that approximately one-third of 
>ur ambassadorships are every four years, in 
effect bought and sold. That is to say, about 
one-third of these prestigious positions are 
filled not from the career foreign service 
>ut from non-professionals, for the most part 
•ithout significant experience in foreign af- 
iirs, from whom the incoming administration 
las received financial contributions or politi- 
cal benefits. 

For example, in the partial reports of con- 
tributions to the President’s campaign pub- 
lished shortly before the election there are 
included contributions ranging from $300,000 
■ o $25,000 by four incumbent and two former 
political appointees to embassies. How many 
others who contributed large sums expect to 
and will be rewarded with embassies within- 
the next two or three months cannot be ex- 
actly predicted but. there arc no doubt a sub- 
stantial number. One of the two- largest con- 
fributors to the Nixon campaign, W. Clement 
tone (more than $1 million), was reported 
by The Washington Post as saying that he 
would be honored to be named Ambassador 
to Britain. 

This is not a partisan matter. The ratio 
f non-career appointments by Republican and 
iy Democratic administrations has. been, about 
he same, though there have been variations 
n the concentration of non-careers in the 
lore desirable posts. For example, during 
>ost of the past four years there have been 
nly two ambassadors from the career service 
n the whole of Western - Europe. The ro- 
mdning 14 were for moot of that period po* 
itical appointees, as were those In Canada, 
iiistralin, New Zealand, South Africa, India 
nd Pakistan. i 


By Quarles Wo Yostt 

Up until the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury senior military and naval officers in 
most parts of the world were chosen by rea- 
son of family position or wealth. No govern- 
ment would dream of appointing generals 
and admirals, colonels and captains, on this 
basis today. Strict professional standards are 
now applied also to almost all civilian serv- 
ices, except very, properly to the handful of 
policy-makers at the top of. each department 
or agency. 

THIS SAME evolution from political pat- 
ronage to career professionalism has taken 
place over the past century in the diplomatic 
service of every advanced country except the 
United States. Britain, France,. Germany, 
Italy, Japan, not to mention the Soviet 
Union, appoint career ambassadors to prac- 
tically all posts, major or. minor, except for 
an occasional prominent political figure with 
considerable experience in foreign affairs. 

As for the United States, it could be argued 
up- until: 1917' that oiir foreign affairs were 
not for. the most part too significant and that 
it. did not matter who -represented us even at' 
great capitals abroad. For the last 55 years, 
however, we have been, first, onc of'thc half 
dozen, great powers, now, one of tire two su- 
perpowers whose foreign policies and rela- 
tions most decisively affect peace -and stabil- 
ity throughout the world. When we arc rep- 
resented in foreign capitals by inexperienced 
and often incompetent people, our national in- 
ternals and prestige suffer materially- and the 
’'tilriieUiro of peuan" m twafe t® iwilfl is swi- 
ously Impaired. 

It is sometimes maintained that in (his era 
of instant communications an ambassador is 


no more than a messenger boy delivering irn, 
structions from Washington. This is as silly; 
as saying that a general in the field, an ad^j 
miral at sea, or for that matter an astronaut 
in space, blindly carries out orders from head* 
quarters. Broad lines of policy or strategy, 
are of course laid down at the center, in times, 
of. great crisis even small details may be, but; 
even in these cases policy is for the most porif 
based on recommendations from the man oft 
the spot. If it is not, it is almost certain .to? 
be based on misconceptions and to go awry.-;; 

IN THE LIGHT of more than 35 years [ jn; 
the foreign service, I would say without hesK 
tation that an able and experienced ambassa^ 
dor continues today to play a major role 
both in the determination of policy and.iR 
the maintenance of good relations with tb'6. ! 
country to which he is accredited. Conversely' 
an incompetent or inexperienced ambassador 
can -teriousiy damage those, relations and, by 
• failitg to report accurately and opportunely, 
can contribute to gross errors of policy by- 
his government; ; 

It is therefore an, outrageous anachronism 
that the most powerful nation in the world'' 
should still preserve the 19th century prac- 
tice >f selecting one-third of its ambassador# 
on the basis of contributions to political cam- 
paign funds or of other political favors. The* 
system should be flexible enough to permit, 
the occasional - appointment' of suph distin\ 
guished non-professionals as Avercll JTnrri-. 
man, John McCloy, Douglas Dillon, David 
Bruce and Ellsworth Bunker, but 95 per cent', 
of ambassadorial appointments should bife, 
made from the career service, ns all our 
filiibfi Hi WittteH Wilriiiie tie olid os wo om 
solves do in our armed and olhpg eWjflgji 
forces. 

' „ , 

CoorHtht 19T2. Churli-S W. Ye« - , 
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By Charlotte Saikowaki 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

There’s a plethora of talk these days about 
the low morale at Foggy Bottom. Foreign 
policy, the plaint goes, Is now made In the 
White House. Henry Kissinger doesn’t com- 
municate with the State Department. Other 
government agencies have absconded with 
foreign economic policy. Veteran diplomats 
are being retired because there are no jobs 
for them. Young officers are restless. 

Things are so bad, satirizes Art Buchwald, 
that the State Department should ask for 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
and set up an embassy in Washington to find 
out what’s happening in the Kissinger plant. 

To add to the blues, President Nixon 
contemplates a reorganization of the govern- 
ment bureaucracy that may churn up the 
State Department as well. 

Management v§„ substance 

There is considerable dissatisfaction, to be 
sure, and this reporter has heard a fair share 
of it. But the telling observation Can also be 
made that, although the department has lost 
its preeminence, there is widespread ap- 
proval of the Nixon-Kisslngcr foreign policy, 
even the close-to-the-chest manner in which 
It is conducted. ' 

Moreover, many officers with . creative 
Ideas and Imagination are active in the 
policy-formulating process and are making 
their mark, while others, though talented, are 
falling by the wayside. In short, the quarrel 
seems to be largely with management rather 
than substance. 

"The talk about low morale is grossly 
exaggerated,’’ coniments one young, bright 
Foreign Service officer. “There, Is always 
grumbling In a bureaucracy and thore has 
boon at State since the McCarthy ora. 

"Frankly, I don’t think Foreign Service 
officers ever made foreign policy. Rusk was 
not an officer, for one, and Dulles sealed 
himself of f in a cocoon. ” 


Says a high State Department official of 
Mr. Nixon’s Far East policy: "There has 
been more progress in the directions we have 
wanted than ever before — despite the 
humiliation to our pride when we are not 
credited.” 

Historically there is, a reason for the State 
Department’s woes. That is the technological 
revolution. 

Before World War II, when domestic 
affairs had priority and communication was 
slow, stripe-trousered diplomats around the 
world could handle foreign policy without 
detailed instructions from Washington. As 
international relations grew in importance, 
however, and as instant, communications 
were installed with all power centers of the 
globe, foreign policy came to be run from 
Washington and not in the field. There was 
less need for the diplomat and less leeway for 
his ability and professionalism. 

Where field officers once evaluated infor- 
mation and the State Department gathered it, 
diplomats began sending in the raw material, 
so to speak, while headquarters digested it. 
As a result, the department expanded out of 
proportion to field officers. It grew large and 
less efficient and a smaller vehicle was 
needed to manage. 

So there are in effect two State Depart- 
ments now. At Foggy Bottom there is a gross 
Imbalance. Two-thirds of the personnel are 
engaged in administration. Perhaps one- 
sixth of the remainder are in functional jobs ; 
that is, technicians in ACDA, SALT, AID, and 
so on. The remainder are basically a small 
group with expertise in foreign affairs, and 
only a few of these are used by Dr. Kissinger. 

This has led to bureaucratic inertia and a 
fierce competition for policy-making jobs. 
Many Foreign Service officers, to their 
dismay, have high-sounding posts without a 
real function. In the old days an ambassador 
at least had prestige; now even that has 
eroded. t 

“The problem with State,” observes a 
middle-rung officer with no 'big personal 
bones to pick, "is that it does not run a. 
military chain of command.” 

“It’s a bowl of jelly,” he says. "Power 


always gravitates to the people who knov 
how to use it, and the elite pyramid Is nov 
padded with structural workers who knov 
how to manipulate and cut back others. And 
because of vested interests, often protected 
by Congress, it is hard to reorganize the 
department.” 

Despite the bureaucracy, some officers are| 
in a good position because of their personality 
and skill. If they are superior — and Joseph J.l 
Sisco, the Middle East hand, is an obvious! 
case in point — they are called upon and are| 
deeply involved. 

Where Secretary of State VVilliam P.l 
Rogers is often faulted, however, Is in failure! 
to demand the ideas and expertise which the| 
White House requires, to communicate ther 
to the President when they are available, and 
to ride herd over the managerial apparatus. 

"Top-grade officers often carve put a niche 
for themselves by sheer force of their 
expertise,” says one man, “but many ex-| 
tremely capable people are being shunted 
aside because there are no openings for them.] 
\It’s an appalling waste! ” 

In one way, perhaps, the diplomatic corps 
has brought on its own problems. Officers 
used to think that to get ahead they had to 
specialize in the political field. There has 
always been less enthusiasm for service in 
economic affairs, population control, and 
other areas considered peripheral. 

Yet U.S. foreign policy is moving ini 
precisely these directions. Economics, ini 
fact, is expected to dominate diplomacy in| 
the 1970’s and ’80’s. 

"Criticism of the State Department on! 
economic policy has been deserved,” says al 
key official concerned with this area. "Wei 
have not given enough attention to com-[ 
mercial policy and it is not surprising that! 
Commerce and other government agencies| 
have run with the ball. ” 

This sentiment is echoed by the young 
officer quoted above. “There has to be 
greater recognition that we are living in a 
different world than a decade ago,” he says, 
"and there is a new dimension to our work 
that involves global problems — pollution, 
terrorism, environment. We have hot re- 
sponded quickly enough. 

“I think there is more opportunity fori 
service now than ever before because there isl 
no sensltivo issue today - whether It lol 
narcotics or ecology — that does not have an| 
international component.” 

Looking to the future, experienced hands 
believe the State Department still has an 
important function to fulfill in implementing 
policies on a day-to-day basis and making 
certain that political ramifications of major 
economic decisions are kept foremost. . 

How President Nixon views the depart- 
ment’s role — and how the department wlll| 
respond — remains to be seen. 
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By FELIX BELATR JR, 

Sp^olal tn The Ktv Vwk T! m rt I 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 22— .177 requests made to various 
President Nixon’s pledge "to ancles in the five months 
lift the veil , of secrecv" from t * irou §' 1 October, 83 were grant-; 

I r. is being throttled by bu- still pending, the. White House 
re, nicratic confusion timidity figures show, 
and prohibitive costs, in the The breakdown, however, 
opinion of historians, other c,ocs not take into account that 
scholars and newsmen some of the information grante 

Ffv<* mnnfUc „ . was not responsive to a re- 

Five months after the Presi- quest. One of the features of the 
dents order on Juno 1, direct- (System is that the person re- 
ing a freer flow of information questing declassification must 


--■C — ....... ... muimu ..{,,^...,,, 1 ^ V,u^in 9 s,uv.(uum II 1 USL 

to the public from secret and ; a P rcc in advance to buy the 

confidential papers more than material - l Ie must agree in ad-! 

10 vears old. the i« ! vance to . P a 'X , the cos t of lo-j 


manage them, and— -eventually 
—incapable of determining 
their own destinies.” 

Despite this endorsement ofi 
a better-informed public, the! 
language of the President's or- 
der makes access to classified 
information more difficult ra- 
ther than the reverse. 

The order provides that, after 
10-years, secret material on na- 
tional security and foreign pol- 
isy mst be reviewed for de- 
classification on request, pro- 
vided that the information is 
described , ‘‘with sufficient par- 
ticularity that it can be ob- 
tained with only a reasonable 
.amount of effort.” 
j The drawback in this require-, 
jment, those who have made the 
‘effort say, is that only the of- 
ficials know what is in the 
classified files and how it is 
identified. Outsiders can guess 
at what is there and provide 
approximate dates. But to start 
the process the outsider must 
agree in writing to assume any 
costs entailed in identification 
and location of the material and 
I security review. 


■process determined that it cdulil 
[not be declassified and r - 
jleased. • >' . : ■ >. • 
j Pending the outcome ’ of' a 


[written protest to David Young?' 
head of declassification opera-' 


10 vears old the i. var j ce t0 P a Y the cost of lo- 

™ ™ «T ° ut f ut ,, is eating, identifying and review- 
still no more than a trickle, ing the material even though 


^ lai erven ujuugin 

iMore requests for documents it may not answer his question, 
have been denied or labeled 1 Balked by Officials j 

granted^'' than h3VC bCen Officials’ attitudes, as much 
Those seeking access to the ™’ C f - Pp^ing contin- 

documents are searching for in- hinder ac- 

formation that might throw ce ® s Papers on defense, 

new light on the origins nf th© <*nd foreign policy, it has been] 

uK B States fnvffient ta char ^- Some of these offi-l 

the Korean and Vietnam wars relate prestige and the im-j 
the Cuban Bay of Pigs invasion 1 i portanee of their jobs to the; 
and other matter® relating ♦»! volume of secret information 
the nation's mibtor^ Ln!i S f„l coming across their desks, ac- 
etal no des ^ cording to testimony before the 

s' °3i re jS? 

nothing like this bureaucratic toM^thf ' nan/l S tolt 

performance since the o/d-fash- , H? e ,P anc * 

Zoned shell game.” Pentagon clssiftoatran was or- 

Profcssor Gardner wh n ric , red for a vnne.ty of reasons 
been trying for nearly 10 years 2* 1cr ty' an t* 1 ® legitimate one of 
to obtain State DopnrtmJtpa & Into theTn^^ fr ° m 
pers on the origins of the Ko- [e5 enemy * * f P °‘ 

fnrcrttYc He W the other 

committees of efforts^) devise '’®? sons ' ./T° kee P tt from the 

a secrecy classification sys- civilians™ , semces: fr . om 
tem by Executive order 7 civilians in their own service; 

‘ from civilians in the Defense 

Future Effect Seen Department; from the State 

Those in charge of carrying Department and, of course, 
out the President’s order say it f T om 1116 Congress.” He said 
will have a greater effect in that man Y officers regarded 


** “ " vi t,ucuL 111 

years to come as more papers Congressmen as "bad security 
are brought under review and risks” because of a tendency 
new restrictions inhibit th. .... . ..... ... .. » raraency. 


To Professor Gardner, how- ° thcr former high Govern- 


A ^ vjarancr, now- , . "*o“ 

ever, "the brightest prospect is men i ; officials acknowledged 
that Congress will put an end !^ e existence among some 


u,ai win put an end l «awichvc muuug some 

to secret classification by ad- bureaucrats of the extreme 
ministrative orders and spell view that “public business is no 
out in legislation what material- business of the public. 

.. i On FUn _ 1 T P . t 


can be put under security) 0n the otIl cr hand, one of the 

SK 1 by -r tom .-” * "H iKferwm-s 


puuncs rigm IO Know” was 
watendog committee has given by President Nixon in 
charged that the President’s promulgating the June 1 order. 

JUrtA I ZieAn* • . 1 . . i. i . 


Tt i T JTn?»iacnr5[ ^wmui^aviiiR me dune 1 orner. 

hosS wa f issued to* ../‘Fundamental to our way of 

u- tst [i* «n which We. be field, ”ib the belief 
ir was then holding hearings. that when Information which 

Figures CCMTinilPrl Kar nmnPrlv hoi Art ere in. iUn ni.KIto 


Iiuaniigs, wsiviii nuuiinaiLUHi VVilK-ll] 

..J'.'Sures compiled by the properly belongs to the public 
white House staff suggest that > s systematically withheld by 
tu r un „ r . tfie new order — those on power, the people soon 


p. uruur— w«ww jwww, wit: suun 

me first reform" since 1953 become ignorant of their own 
nave not been too bad. Of affairs, distrustful of those who 


-■ ! The average citizen and most 

-j news media consider this cost 
*j prohibitive. . , 

The Washington bureau of 
‘i The New York Times, within a 
week of the effective date of 
the President’s order, submitted 
31 foreign policy questions to 
the State Department and rc- 
'! quested declassification of the 

I material presumably containing 

] the answers. All together, 55 j 
I requests went to five Federal 
! agencies. I 

Three weeks later the State) 
Department responded that “we 
have concluded that your re- 
quest does not describe the 
.records you seek with sufficient 
particularity to enable the de- 
partment to identify them, and 
that as described, they cannot 
be obtained with a reasonable 
amount of effort:” 

The Associated Press submit- 
ted eight requests on June lV 
Seven have yet to be answered 
with a yes or no. 

’ Among the June 1 requests 
by The Associated Press was 
one to the Defense Department 
for certain material on the Ko- 
rean war. The Pentagon replied 
on July 11 that the material 
was not in the files of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. Another 
reply on Aug. 8 said that the 
material could not be located 
“with f a reasonable amount of 
effort.” 

When it was pointed out that 
the material had been referred 
to in the memoirs of former 
President Eisenhower as com-' 
ing from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Pentagon searchers said 
they would go on looking. 

Before its rejection of the re- 
quest by The Times, the State 
Department advised that the 
cost of identifying, locating and 
reviewing the material could be 
“as much as $7,000 or more” 
but that this was not to be) 
'taken as an estimate of any ; 
validity MR none he 
tempted. i 

In any case, The Times was 
told it would have to state, in 
writing in advance that it would 
assume whatever cost was as- 
signed, to , producing the ma-j 
tcrial, even though the review! 


r- itlons at the White House, The 
d jTimes on June 21 withdrew Its 
t- requests to the State Departs 
ment and four other Federal 
r agencies. 

i- _ J n , a letter to Mr. Young. Max 

Frankcl, the Washington eorrC-. 
ispondent of The Times said that 
» ‘we will not buy a pig ,in a 
s poke, nor should the Govern- 
ment ask us to play research 
. roulette, even if we acknowl- 

; edged some responsibility for 

sharing the costs involved,"- .' . 

Mr. Frankel’s chief complaint 
Was that ''the bureaucrats n|is- 
understand virtually every issue 
Involved in this whole proceed- 
ing.” He said, "We have, first, 
the admission (and in the case 
of the Pentagon papers, the 
demonstration) that vast] 
amounts of information have) 
been either, misclassified 
wrongly held classified for tod 
long.” 

Mr. Frankcl. who is also chief 
of the Washington bureau of 
The Times, said that the ob- 
vious intent of the President’s 
order bad. been to correct both 
categories of error and said; • , 
“If the Government, intends 
to honor the intent and the 
spirit of the President’s order, 
then it should facilitate access, 
not raise one barrier after an- 
other. In short, if the Govern- 
ment means what it says and 
took elaborate credit for so say- 

fcng. it ought to find the means! 
to deliver.” ■ 

Young, after receiving! 
the Frankel letter, suggested to 
State Department officials that! 
their blanket rejection of all' 
requests of The Times had been! 
ill-advised. He said they should' 
iat least make “some gesture as, 

I a. mark of good faith." ' 

bvTMT Ut ' an; C furthcr action! 
t by The Times, it was advised bv 1 

Hotter-on July 18 that the State! 
Department was. processing, 
three of _ its 31 requests. These,! 
the least consequential on the 
Hst, included the Dcpartmeht’s'l 
Assessment of a speech bv Preri 
!{T ,c r Ni,|c 'ta Khrushchev of thc 
K&oviet Union in January, 1060 
.about wars of national libera- 

.ssws&5a© , " ,<w “ 

The other requests were for 
ferial on a visit of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- : 
■many to Moscow and for details 
[ot an agreement with the Soviet ; 
Union to exchange Rudolf Abel, 
the convicted Soviet spy, for 
Francis Gary Powers,' the Unit- 
ed States U-2 pilot imprisoned 
m- the Soviet Union.', f .. •- v 

' T° tcst the operation of the 
review process' The Times 
a ^cd to pay for this material. 

The 181 pages of material, 
which provided no new infor- 
maticm, required the department 
nna h ° Ur ! *2 J ocatc and review 
Thf K° St , The T,mcs 5194.90. ■ 
%a ep fif tment s re i ecti °n of 
the 28 other requests for “lack 
of particularity’* still stands. 

The Central Intelligence 
^OcnGy./ulhff thgt it would hot 
declassify materials askad fas 
m six separate requests from 
1 ™ e ?’ including comments 

(of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
the Bay of Pig s invasion. The 
C.f.A and the National Secu- 
rity Council have so far refused 
to deefassify any of the ma- 
tci ial in their possession. 
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The War in Vietnam has caused 
more problems than it has re- 
solved. One of these is the prob- 
lem of recruiting competent 
university graduates for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Despite its honorable and bril- 
liant director Richard Helms, thei 
CIA has suffered a tarnished rep- 
utation among some students, not 
only because of its past infiltra- 
tion of campus groups but also 
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THIS Al) IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
CAUGHT STUDENT'S EYE, 

because of its clandestine opera- j 
tions in Southeast Asia as well as 
its cloak-and-dagger ambience, all 
of which is anathema to many 
young people. 

Still, the. agency needs recruits. 
Mow does it get them? One meth- 


1 °d is through open solicitation, 
and another is through covert; 
means. 

The open method is best ex- 
emplified in a recent interview in 
■The Daily Texan with William B. 
Wood, the Southwest personnel 
representative for the agency. 

Called upon and questioned by 
Danny Douglas, a young Univer- 
sity of Texas journalism student, - 
Wood is quoted as having said: 
"I want to make it clear that we 
do not run a clandestine organM 
nation, and there is no cloak-and- 
dagger purpose in our hiring stu- 
dents." 

Wood, according to the inter- 
view, then went on to point out 
that professional opportunities ex- i 
isted in the CIA for seniors and 
graduate students of almost any 
discipline — journalism, physics, 

political science. 

"We are also interested," he '■ 
explained, "in students with for- ' 
eign language knowledge, espe- , 
dally unusual languages like 
Laotian and Swahili." 

Wood's pitch for young recruits 
was frank and forthright. 

Now, consider another CIA ap- . 
proach. It is best described in the 
following letter recently sent to 
this department. 

Dear Pamela Swift, , 

My curiosity was first aroused ■ 

; by a cryptic advertisement in The 
Chicago Tribune which an- 
nounced, " Russian linguist im- 
portant, interesting position for a 
person with native fluency in 
written and spoken Russian.” I 
enclose a copy of the advertise- 
ment. 

In spite of the fact that 1 am not. 
a fluent speaker of Russian, l did 
major in Russian in collage, so ! 
sent off a letter of inquiry. Within 
a week l received a letter of reply 
with the heading, " Headquarters 
U.S. Army Research Translation 


Group ” 

I enclose a copy of the letter, 
with the word " colleague ” mis- 
spelled. 

After reading the letter several 
times 1 inquired through many 
friends about the U.S. Army Re- 
search Translation Group. I 
looked through several Depart- 
ment of Defense directories. No 
one seemed ever to have heard f of 
it. 1 wondered what it was. 

Again, curiosity triumphed, 

and 1 phoned the telephone num- 
ber given in the letter. A secretary 
connected me with Colonel Strat- 
ton. My conversation with him 
was relaxed and brief although it 
seemed to me that' he spoke Eng- 
lish with some sort of foreign 
accent. ■ 

Colonel Stratton warned me 
that the average student who ma- 
jored in a Slavic language gen- 
erally lacked sufficient command 
of the spoken language. I in- 
quired about job details, and the 
colonel was rather hazy. All he 
would say was that the job en- 
tailed transcribing and translating 
Russian language tapes into Eng- 
lish. 

We arranged to meet at a mili- 
tary location, and 1 subsequently ! 
wandered around there for a 
while before I found the right 
room. It was a classroom with 
fixed seats. ' 

Colonel Stratton turned out to 
be a man with gray hair and rather 
long sideburns, at least for a mili- 
! tary man. He sat at the instruc - ! 
tor’s desk, and a younger man 
took a seat in the fifth row and off 
to the side. I was asked to sit in 
the first row. 

The conversation was friendly, 
warm and informal. The colonel 
asked questions about my back- 
ground and schooling, while the 
younger man took notes. 

Colonel Stratton didn’t seem 
terribly interested in me until at 
his invitation I began speaking 
Russian. He was surprised that I 
could carry on a simple Russian 
conversation, and that in addition 
I could speak other languages. 
He gradually grow enthusiastic. 

He thereupon explained some 
of the job particulars. I would 
sign up after a training period in 
ilia u,$„ for a Itifeh 

overseas. If assigned to a "friend- 
ly” country such as West Ger- 
many, I would put in a 40-hour 
week in the U.S. Embassy trans- 
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lating the tapes. In a neutral 
country I would live incognito, 
attending a university as a cover 
and translating tapes at home. 

Although everybody would like 
to be stationed in Paris, Colonel 
Stratton explained, the odds of 
my being sent to Paris were very 
slim. Most probably, he said, 1 
would be sent to some Latin 
American country because of my 
knowledge of Spanish. I would 
then be enrolled in some univer- 
sity and given tapes to transcribe 
at home. 

■- The job sounded glamorous, 
and the pay offered, about 
$11,000 per year, high, plus all 
sorts of allowances and benefits. 

I was tempted very much to 
sign up, but then Colonel Stratton 
and his colleague began speak- 
ing Russian, and 1 was surprised 
to discern the number of gram- 


matical mistakes they mafa in 
Russian. 

It was only when the interview 
was approaching its end that I 
began to think of the risks in- 
volved in the work. Suppose I 
was sent to some South Ameri-t 
can country like Bolivia and given 
Russian voice tapes to translate? 
Where ivould the tapes come 
from? How were they obtained? 
Was someone tapping someone 
else’s telephone line? Did the 
Soviet Embassy in Buenos Aires 
regularly tap the U.S. Embassy 
telephone lines? Did the U.S. 
Embassy in turn tap the Soviet 
Embassy telephones? 

Suppose, I asked myself , I was 
apprehended transcribing Rus- 
sian tapes in Buenos Aires? Who 
would protect me? Who would 
acknowledge me? Who would 
Sake lire responsibility for me? 


Ironically enough. Colonel? 
Stratton, a most perceptive man; 
must have read my mind, because 
it was he who raised the question 
of the morality of the work. B® 
said he didn’t know how 1 feH 
about it, but he could very well 
understand why many young 
people under the circumstances 
would not consider working for 
the U.S. Government in that par- 
ticular job. 

He asked me to give it s<|me 
thought and to phone him %y 
lime 1 wanted exam tapes mailed 
to me. 

I decided after a few days that 
i didn't want that type of job. : 
Later, 1 learned ’ that ‘Colonel ' 
Stratton represented! the Central 
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For years, we have reported 
on the alarming trend toward 
government by investigation. 
The federal bureaucracy is 
crawling with investigators 
who, if they are to earn their 
salaries, must investigate 
I someone. Today, this could be 
i almost anyone who deals with 
I the government or makes out 
• a taxj?eturn. 

] It has become an all too 
'frequent practice, in conflicts 
, between private citizens and 
federal agencies, for the gov- 
ernment to try to settle dis- 
putes by investigating the 
disputants. The power of in- 
vestigation, which is supposed 
, to be used for the good of the 
citizens, is often used instead 
to intimidate, coerce and 
strike back at persons who 
challenge the rulings or op- 
pose the policies of govern- 
]ment. 

Government files are liter- 
ally crammed with the life his- 
tories of wholly innocent citi-, 
zens. These files are loaded! 
with derogatory information— 1 
true statements, deliberate. | 
lies, idle gossip— whispered j 
into the ears of eager govern- 1 
ment gumshoes. j 


I The dirt these gumshoes 
[pick up on people is swept 
,'int.o dossiers which are freely 
j exchanged between federal of- 
fices. This gives an alarming 
number of government - em- 
ployees access to the raw files. 
If the subject happens to be a 
prominent person, the gossip 
from his files travels swiftly 
in titillating whispers, 

The Secret Service, for ex- 
ample, recently wanted to 
know more about a famous 
singer. A request for informa- 
tion brought in a deluge of 
raw allegations from various 
I government agencies. 

The FBI had a full file on 
the singer, a black woman, al- 
though she has been accused 
of no crimes and isn't likely to 
commit any. Even the CIA 
submitted a confidential run- 
down on her sex habits, with 
this cautionary note: j 

Bex File 

“Because of the sensitive na- 
ture of this information and 
the method by which.it was 
procured, it is furnished for 
LEAD PURPOSES ONLY, 
and should not be utilized for 


any other purpose, quoted, or 
disseminated further without 
the permission of the originat- 
ing office.” 

Having cleared its con- 
science, the CIA proceeded to 
spell out unsubstantiated 
charges about the singer’s 
sex life. “A confidential 
source,” declares the three- 
page memo, “advised . . . that 
her escapades overseas and 
her loose morals were said to 
be the talk of Paris. The 
source stated that subject had 
a lurid sex life in Paris and 
described her as a sadistic 
nymphomaniac. . . .” 

The memo went on and on 
about her sex activities, with 
these added comments: 
“Another informant described 
tier as having a very nasty dis- 
position, a spoiled child, very 
crude, and having a vile 
tongue. The informant states 
subject was not well liked by 
most actors and actresses 
working with her. The inform- 
ant states she is a very self- 
ish, shallow person who 
deliberately upstages and 
miscucs actors working with 
her. . . 


“The informant states tha 
subject did not associnte^vitfe 
very many Negroes and often -. 
bragged that she had very^ lit- 
tle Negro blood. The inf0Tm-i 
ant states that those who. 
work with subject know from * 
experience either to play lip to. 
her or to keep their distance-,' 
to avoid subject’s treachery. J 

A spokesman stressed, .and j 
we have confirmed, that this 
CIA doesn’t keep files’” on’ 
American citizens, except for 
security files on its own per- * 
sonnel. The information about 1 
the singer turned up in an- 
other context. -j 

This illustrates, neverthe- 
less. how promiscuous ‘the 
traffic in unproved allegations 
has become inside the govern- 
ment. 

Footnote: Even the National 
Security Agency, which is sup- 
posed to limit its activities to 
deciphering foreign codes, 
produced material about the. 
singer. The NS A offerings, 
however, were limited to texts 
of foreign broadcasts about 
her. ( 

£5 j$ 72, United Feature Syndicate 
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RAMPARTS 
Dec 1972 


“I’m a scoutmaster” says Victor 
Marchctti. He is, in fact* more than a 
scoutmaster. 

Until 1969 lie was executive assis- 
tant to the deputy director of Central 
Intelligence, Admiral Rufus Taylor. 
More recently, he has been the subject 
of a legal case which could crack open 
the darkest recesses of America’s clan- 
destine government. “I am the kind 
of a guy who manages Little League 
teams,” he goes on. “Well, my scouts 
and ball players began to grow up on 
me and they became draft age. They 
let their hair grow; they changed. Now 
I know these were good boys, and 
they started to get to me. They began 
saying, ‘I’m not going to go and get 
shot in Vietnam, because it’s an unjust 
war.' ” Doubts, gnawing doubts about 
Vietnam and the CIA’s role in foreign 
affairs. He says that he saw himself 
becoming a lifer, an intelligence bu- 
reaucrat, and he “didn’t want to play 
the game any longer.” After 14 years 
as a spy for America, Marchctti quit. 

That was 1969. Now, in August, 
1972, in Washington, D. C., he sat in a 
Chinese restaurant known as a place 
frequented by CIA agents. Far from 
the taciturn and glamorous killer, Mar-- 
chctti looked stolidly middle class, of 
conservative mien and talkative 
manner. As he spoke, he furtively 
sized up the occupants of the other 
tables and mentally chronicled the 
comings and going of all patrons, pre- 
sumably out of habit. Did he think the 
interview was being bugged? “It’s not 
beyond them,” he replied, his face a 
mixture of edgincss and resignation. 

It had not always been like this. He 
had left the agency on the best of 
terms, his boss assuring him that he 
“had a home to come back to.” “In 
the first year I was away, it was just as 
. if I was at the Agency. I was going to j 
i dinner parties . . . we’d sit around and 
talk. In fact, I saw as much of Agency , 
people as 1 did when I was working.” 

But somewhere along the line he 
got the notion that he wanted to blow 
the whistle on the CIA: “I would go 
down to a shopping center and walk 
around. For the first time in .15 years, 

I began to look at a check-out cTerk.as 
a human being, instead of a check-out 
clerk. I got interested in people and 
my ideas about the Agency became 
■ firmer and sharper, and I began to 
focus on precisely what was bothering 


Victor Marchctti decided to write a 
iqok. While the process of writing can 
9 0 solitary and private experience .he 
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, could scarcely expect to scribble away, 
merrily exposing his former em- 
ployers, without it coming to their, 
horrified attention. True, the CIA’s 
record has been afflicted with tragi- 
comic vicissitudes, but it can pre- 
sumably keep tabs on its own. 

Within weeks of his book outline 
being shown to various New York 
publishers, the CIA obtained a copy 
through a source within the industry. 
It immediately sought, and received, a 
court injunction against any further 
revelation of the book’s, contents. Tire 
order additionally restrains Marchctti 
from even discussing the as yet un- 
Writtcn book with his literary agent, 
publishers, or wife. It is an injunction 
of unprecedented scope-never before 
has the government gone to court to 
prevent former employees from speak- 
ing or writing. At the heart of the case 
lies a basic conflict between the First 
Amendment guarantees of free speech ' 
and the government’s interest in keep- ' 
ing a lid on its various clandcstine-and 
often illegal-activities. Provoked by 
tire wave of “whistle-blowing” atten- 
dant on Daniel Ellsbcrg’s release of the 
Pentagon Papers, the conflict arises 
because of official activity which of- 
fends the moral sensibilities of rather 
ordinary, and very loyal, public ser- 
vants like Victor Marchctti. If the Su- 
preme Court backs Marchetti’s right to 
talk, it could open a floodgate for a 
torrent of revelations about the ne- 
farious activities of American spy 
agencies. If it upholds the CIA, it 
could cut down on the trickle of infor- 
mation which currently keeps the In- 
visible Government on its guard. 

Aside . from the broader implica- 
tions of the case, the CIA has good 
reason to fear what Marchetti himself 
might reveal about his erstwliile em- 
ployers. He is unquestionably the 
highest-ranking intelligence official to 
■threaten exposure of the Agency’s 
more questionable endeavors. He 
knows where the skeletons are hidden. 

! Indeed, Marchetti is given credit for 
1 developing the surveillance techniques 
which led the CIA to discover Russian 
missiles in Cuba and thereby provoked- 
the 1962 Missile Crisis. 

As Marchctti tells the story, “After 
I was with the Agency for five or six 
years, I was assigned to the Cuban 
■ problem. Tills was exciting and per- 
sonally very satisfying because another 
fellow and I evolved a strange analyti- 
cal working tool which we called 
crateology. With it we were able to 
identify the merchant ships that were 
arms carriers.. Over a period of time, 
since the Soviets were very methodi- 
cal, we began to learn which crate 
contained a SAM 2 and which crate 
contained a Mortor torpedo. We could 
even tell whether a ship was out of the 
Baltic or the Black Sea. 


“In 1962 wc saw in Cuba a build-up 
the likes of which we'd never seed 
before in the world. At the samo time, 
the Soviets were doing other tilings' as 
diversionary tactics. In Indonesia and 
Yemen, for instance, they were using 0 
-Soviet pilots and submarine crews for 
the first time. I don’t think that stuff 
ever came out. Meanwhile the Penta- 
gon was writing rebuttals to our re- 
ports, saying the Russian ships vycre 
just part of big agricultural and eco- 
nomic aid programs. But because of 
our work, the U-2 flights were sent. 
They came back and the first.. phqlo- 
graphs showed all the SAM sites being 
put in. We have always taken great 
pride in this.” 

' Later, Marchetti was assigned to 
keep tabs on Soviet efforts to develop 
an anti-ballistic missile system. “The 
point we kept hammering away at was' 
tliis: Try as they might, the Soviets 
could not produce ABM’s. All the 
fears they had around Washington 
were not founded) The anti-ballistic 
missile system is a dream. By the very 
nature of the game, it cannot work. 
You cannot develop a gun xhich will 
shoot a bullet from a gun alreaX- fired 
at you. Only Tom Mix could do tiix” 

By this point, Marchetti’s star wu.\ 
rapidly rising within the Agency. lie 
was moved to the "executive suite,” 
and there, ironically, his doubts began 
to develop. Vietnam was the issue. “It 
started off with me being hot and 
saying, ‘We’re gonna fight these gooks. 
Let’s beat their asses, we can do it. 
Don’t let them nickel and dime you to 
death. Whump ’em a couple of good 
ones.’ ” But the Jolinson Administra- 
tion chose another, more expensive 
course, and Marchetti grew frustrated. 
“They had money going down the 
drain like crazy. At the same time I 
was becoming more and more, aware of 
the social problems in this country. It 
started out as a simple financial con- 
cern. We have ghettos. Wc have all 
kinds of other problems t : :at have to 
be taken care of. Why spend money 
out there?” 

Marchetti was never “radicalizi/.”’. 
and he is certainly no radical today. 
But his frustration deepened, and he 
grew more and more disillusioned. 
“.Vietnam was just one issue.’I became 
discnclianted with a lottof tl}e clandes- 
tine activities. I thought they were 
Useless. Actually counter-productive. 
Upholding a dictator somewhere in a 
country wliich ... if we had any 
‘brains . . .; .wc would have nothing to 
do with.” 

At first, he simply said his piece 
and avoided the Vietnam “account”- 
as it is called in CIA jargon. But he saw 
himself becoming a bureaucrat in an 
institution whose ; basic activities he 
questioned: “For example, so much 
money is spent on research and devel- 
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opmcnt, and I couldn’t think of Any- 
thing to research or develop. So I 
spoke with the guy who ran R & D 
and concluded that-out. of 1200 
people working for us-we had 300 to 
600 too many. He wanted to keep 
them! He was a real bureaucrat. 1 was 
thinking what he had become and 1 , 
could see myself that way. So my 
decision, in the end, was highly per- 
sonal, emotional as well as logical. I 
just typed up my resignation and fired, 
if in one day.” ■'* t ‘ • 

Though he confesses to missirig 
“certain things about the Agency,” 
Marchctti Is today more critical than. 


ever of its operations. “I am convinced 
that the U.S. intelligence, the CIA, are 
drifting toward, if they are not already 
involved in, domestic operations, it’s 
Only logical. I mean you can’t spy 
against the Soviet Union and China. 
Thoste targets are almost impenetrable. 
•Really the only place they can operate 
With any kind of success is in the 
underdeveloped areas of Latin 
America, Africa, certain parts of Asia. 
In any case, intelligence should be 
collecting information and analyzing 
it, but Agency people are most in- 
terested in influencing events. They’re 
more interested in covert action opera- 
tions that put certain people into 


office, in a coup d’dtat If necessary.” 

And so Marchctti fights Jus legal 
Rattle and jots down in private his 
recollections of life in the CIA. 
does it, he says, because the only way 
to reform American intelligence is to 
open it up for public review. If he wins 
his case and publishes these memoirs 
(now scheduled for release in 1972, by 
Alfred Knopf and Go.), his story* we 
are assured, vyill present the Amcgcan 
people with a view of* the CIA which 
has heretofore appeared only infthe 
nightmares of its most severe critics. If 
he loses, the dangers of ' which he ’ 
warns are' certain to multiply! ' O> 0 ' 
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By Jack Anderson' 

In a move that could upset 
the delicate diplomacy be- 
tween Washington and Peking, 
the U.S. is delivering two sub- 
marines to Communist China’s 
arch enemy, Chiang Kai-sheki 

'The transfer was approved 
by the President’s national se- 
curity adviser, Henry Kissin- 
ger, in a secret order dated 
Oct. 16. 

White House sources stress 
that the subs had been prom- 
ised to Chiang several months 
ago and that the delivery vio- 
lates no agreement with Pe- 
king. “We have been meticu- 
lous about keeping our agree- 
ments with the People’s Re- 
public of China,” a top policy- 
maker told us. 

Kissinger also placed strict 
conditions on Chiang’s use of 
the subs. The order to Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird 
emphasized: 

“With reference to your 
memorandum of Sept. 13, 1972, 
regarding provision of two die- 
sel-powered submarines to the 
Republic of China (Taiwan), 
the transfer is approved sub- 
ject to the- following condi- 
tions: 

‘‘—That the first ROC sub- 
marine crow's underway train- 
ing not begin until late Nov- 
ember. 

“ — That we obtain from the 
ROC, as a condition of the 
transfer of the two submar- 
ines. a formal written under- 
standing that the submarines 
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are to be used exclusively for government on earth. ”,He ’also luncheon in Saigon,’’ wrote., 
anti-submarine warfare train- extols the bombing' of the Colonel Stewart.' ‘‘FathOr'jMes 
In ®' , . ' north. Laughlin is 'iin -"-adviser ‘'oadl 

guidance coverin^both thebe- h HiS ™ WS ° n Vietnam have writer for President Nixon." ; 
ginning of underway training cflan S ecl radically in the last We ; re ached Father Me*, 
and the formal transfers of lwo years - Father McLaughlin Laughlin at the White House, 
the two submarines be cleared camc President Nixon s at- He explained that the Na- 

with the White House” tention in 1970 when the tional Security Council lied 

goodly friar ran a spirited, wanted him to look at the war: 
Jjmkelme Jesunntt pro-peace campaign against “from a humanitarian perspee* 

, ° Sen. John Pastore, (D-R.I.) The tive.” He saw nothing wrong 

A junketing Jesuit, who was President was so impressed with using the information ho 
sent to Vietnam by the White with McLaughlin’s slam-bang gathered on his trip for ®elit{» 
House at the taxpayers’ ex- style that he recruited the cal purposes. , , 

pense, came back loaded with Priest as an adviser. . . . X 

political ammunition. Father McLaughlin became Political Pottpomifffjl A 

The outspoken P ri est, Dr. the inner circle of the jg ecrej; \viiite Hons® nol?ri ; 

John McLaughlin, is now mak- National T? n e ,^ ty n C r UnC1 ’, the sh « an alarming number of 
ing campaign speeches for White House pohcymak.ng votcrs arc drift) £| 

President Nixon on the Viet- ^osc works and finances Pnaldont ^xon into thQ, 
nam Issue. As evidence that . . * S1 ; i„ 1e , C0U J 1CI J doubtful column. Thin is tha' 

the good father’s Vietnam lec- S i , Jl 3 y if -’tnam last reason tho Republicans arc 
lures are strictly political, all ™ ? ’^J. 0 » tudy 1 Pct P-tting on the Yteam during' 

his travel expenses arc picked It--, war casualties, ecology t), 0 final week of tho-' 

up by the Committee to Re-. dt _ ag thc llkc - , campaign When Ml kef 

elect the President. ^ Mansfield gives upV sonS 

Father McLaughlin’s f ^Patched him at least Democratic leadership tw&i 

speeches are so militant that L " * ??, e . s t .° make Sabre-rat- powerful senators will’ jostle! 
he sometimes seems to con- tl,n . g p ° 1,lcaI seeches based for the right to S 

tradlct the official White °" h,s Victaani trip shoes. Already squaring 

House House line, lie appears , ‘^ 0n ' Metcalf, (D-Mont.) for the showdown are Mlnne.> 
to disagree with White Mouse n . , ri0f * clerical cam* sola’s Hubert Htxmohrev anriT 

negotiator Henry Kissinger on ° rt an ln ' West V i p g 1 n 1 a ’a Y Bob' 

the prospects for a Communist, y ■? Defense Secretary Byrd . . . Sen. Ted Ken- 
takeover, which McLaughlin ,r , t !’ loiter was referred ncc | y doesn’t want tho lender, 

warns will mean a “blood .. } rn *a;:on Chaplains ship and has promised hln nun” 

toll. - will! up In one m ln«r". wl.«n nwcirllvn sccrc por ' t "* 

victims l„ South Viotnnm. ' T/oio Lonvcm "SSw 

In contrast with Kissinger’s . oacK t0 M «tcalf dis- na f or p ran k M>niHm»ii» 
moderate tone toward North cyrmngany responsibility for wou i d jjk e to « f ; 

Vietnam, the hint,, bearish Fa her McLaughlin's mnhet eamp.lgX’hlS “h«,”3 

priest cries out that North The command chaplain (in hj „ evo nn th _ “ , 

Vietnam is “the most aggros- Vietnam) had no knowledge of emorshln " a S °^ 

give brutalizing and austere his visit until he met him at a @ 10 73 , wmtod v«ataro oyndiaato . 
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DfiDimoceirafts ar,® selected! 

5 “'mew breed' 1 ', of terror- 
d its end is noK*n sight. . 


in a world larcely at peace, terrorism and wanton bru- 
tality are cutting ever more deeply into the lives of peo- 
u pie and nations. 

No longer is it only governments and ruling classes that 
possess the power to inflict fear on large segments of humani- 
ty. Today it is the common man— acting alone or in groups— 
who is making terror a common event in common places: a 
downtown street, an athletic contest, an airliner high above 
the earth. 

Whether solitary criminals or terrorist gangsters, such per- 
sons are leaving a trail of death and desolation. This trail is 
widening over much of the world by assassination, skyjack- 
ing, rioting and random murder. Now 
moving into the foreground over the 
globe is the political terrorist— more so Violence — a 

than at any time since the years leading 
to the Russian Revolution in 1917.. 

c, Mo moral With the “new k*" ^ 

terrorism” has come a “new morality” 
that encompasses the willful murder of | ‘ ‘ ’ ' v* 

the innocent. Two years ago a spokes- V 

man for the Popular Front for the Lib- I'v- (f fr 

eration of Palestine stated it .clearly: if 

“There can be no political or geo- j •; • .* \ 

graphical boundaries or moral limits to t - l 
the operations of the peoples’ camp. In p • k | 

today’s world, no one is ‘innocent,’ no • - f 

one is a ‘neutral.’ ” ■ - ■ ■ ? 

Letters that explode when opened go j jy 

not ordy to officials bill to random tar- v 

gels— a home for elderly Jews in West y 

Germany, for instance. / 1 

Diplomats, once guaranteed safety, A 

are on the firing line. Diplomatic kid- C/ir 

napings, sometimes murders, have oc- j \ 

curred in such countries as Uruguay, — 5? 1 

Canada and Turkey. Snipers, presum- 
ably motivated by anger at treatment 
of Russia’s Jews, endangered the lives of four sleeping chil- 
dren at the Soviet mission to the United Nations in New York. 

At one time the wanton killer— criminal or political terror- 
ist— was held to be “possessed oLdevils,” a theory on which 
the Russian author Feodor Dostoevski a century ago con- 
structed “The Possessed,” a classic novel of nihilist terrorism. 

Mew remoras. Today, newer explanations of violence are 
available. 

These range from “childhood deprivation” or “social injus- 
tice” to “alienation.” Recently fashionable is the idea that 
twentieth-century mankind inescapably inherits the instinct 


Violence— a world problem. 


for violence from prehistoric times. Going far beyond all -mpts 
to explain or excuse violence, revolutionaries of tt •. ‘New. 
Left” now celebrate it as a positive virtue. 

Violence, they say, promotes the “manhood” of oppre. 1 
people, and leads to freedom and unity— or, as French pld\ 
losopher Jean-Paul Sartre defined it: 

Violence, like Achilles’s lance, can heal the wounds it has 
inflicted.” 

It was the late Frantz Fanon, a West Indian physician 
and revolutionary, who spelled out this doctrine in his book 
The Wretched of the Earth,” a chronicle of his experiences 
and reflections during the Algerian uprising in the 1950s. 

Fanon, too, envisaged a new alliance 
between revolutionaries and the lum- 
ld problem. penproletariat — the criminals and idlers 

of society. He wrote: 

vt-j ImI “The pimps, the hooligans, the un- 

[ s' * t employed and the petty criminal,".. 

urged on from behind, [will] throw 
v,, themselves into the struggle for libera- 

\\ • ’ ; ] tion like stout working men. All the 

. J VWrtvl.V'a hopeless dregs of humanity, all who turn 

J y# ' i in circles between suicide and madness, 

. 'i will . . . march proudly in the great pro-' 

\ cession of the awakened nation.” 

7 N? Terrorists usually are persons with ed- 
\ ■ i ucation, and most groups have a sprin-. 

l \ ' J kling of professional men and an occasion-.' 

V \ j a! aristocrat. Nonetheless, experiments in 

making common cause with criminals 
are developing, as in efforts to politicize 
f\ \ black convicts in America. 

\ In the worldwide upsurge of violence, 

j Vas, |i| signs are few that “the wretched of the 

t f\ earth” are about to inherit it. So far, no 

I —Id — government has been toppled by crime 
and terrorism, nor has the basic course of 
world diplomacy been changed. 

Even so, it is becoming clear that violent criminals can 
inflict fear on cities and blackmail on governments— pitting 
against the power of the majority a willingness to kill and be 
killed for political or psychopathic reasons, or both. 

World attention, for example, was riveted in the final days 
of October on two incidents that point up the new balance 
between power and violence: 

o Two Palestinian guerrillas seized control of a Lufthansa 
jetliner over Turkey and threatened to blow up the plane 
and its 20 passengers and crewmen unless the West German 
(continued on next page) 
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Government released three Arab terrorists held since the as- 
sassination of 11 Israeli athletes at the Olympic Games in 
Munich on September 5. To save the lives of hostages aboard 
the plane, West German officials cpmplied with the terrorist 
demand. * 

o Three Americans, including a recently resigried Depart- 
ment of Commerce official and his son who were- said to be 
"Maoist” New Leftists, were accused of fatally shooting 
a policeman and b;tnk manager in an attempted Arlington, 
Va., holdup. .They fled to Houston where, with a fourth man, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation said they killed an East- 
ern Airlines employe in forcing their way onto a plane and 
redirecting it to Cuba— long a haven for U. S. fugitives. 

The late J. Edgar Hoover, until his death the Director of 
the FBI, noted last year: ' 

“As our society becomes more complex, industrial, urban 
and interrelated, the greater will become the power of a 
fanatical minority— one, two, a mere handful-if it so desires, 
to disrupt, inconvenience, destroy and endanger the rights, 
lives and property of others.” ■ 

Developing worldwide is a situation that recently was 
described in these words by Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Rus- 
sia’s dissident author and Nobel Prize winner: 

“Violence [is] less and less embarrassed by the limits im- 
posed by centuries of lawfulness. , . . Dostoevski’s devils 
—apparently a provincial nightmare fantasy of the last cen- 
tury— are crawling across the whole world in front of our very 
eyes, infesting countries where they could not have been 
dreamed of. And by means of hijackings, kidnapings, explo- 
sions and fires of recent years, they are announcing their de- 
termination to shake and destroy civilization. And they may 
well succeed.” , 


^Violent crime is a worry not only in the U. S. but in Eu- 
rope, Africa and Asia. It transcends continental barriers, so 
that letter bombs mailed in Malaysia explode in Sydney or 
London, and poppy farmers in Turkey send their produce to 
Marseilles for processing and forwarding to heroin consumers 
in the United States, contributing to crime in this country. 

In today's "global village,” desperate persons move with 
ease and speed undreamed of by killers in the past. 

Arthur Bremer, in dull rage against human authority, pur- 
sued potential victims from Wisconsin to Canada to a Mary- 
land shopping center where he shot and crippled Governor 
George C. Wallace of Alabama, then campaigning for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. i 

Student revolutionaries, often using credit cards, flitted 
across country and even across oceans to participate in cam- 
pus riots. Arab terrorists traveled unchallenged from the 
brown hills of Syria to Europe on their mission of murder 
in Munich. n '. 

As air travel grows spectacularly— from 46 million passen- 
gers worldwide in 1952 to 325 million last year— killers find 
it easier to move undetected through air terminals such , as” 
that at Jol|n Ft 'Kennedy Airport in New York City, which 
handles up to 50,000 -passengers a day. Because of the load, 
government and airlines moved slowly in installing electronic 
and other devices that forestall hijackers but also would 
retard the movement of air traffic. 

On the side of violent terrorists and criminals is the 
rising availability of weapons, many the residue of recent 
wars: grenades, pistols, rifles, bazookas, machine guns and 
explosives. No one knows how many weapons are moving ’ 
into Illegal channels, hut some estimates run Into lho mil- 
lions each year. And thero is speculation that criminals and 
teiTorists, in another decade or two, will be armed with 
nuclear devices. •• j 

Even without that ultimate weapon, violent acts are grow- 
ing in numbers and ferocity. 

Americans were horrified thr&e years ago by disclosures of 
gory killings carried out by ex-convict Charles Manson and 
his southern California "family” of young followers, who 
obeyed his commands without question. 

Woridwid© (terrorism,, A similar instance, with political 
overtones, developed in Japan this year with, disclosures 
that n terrorist group known ns /lengo Svklffm i-tlto United 
Red Army— tortured and killed 14 of its members, using Ice-' 
picks and swords. The reason given was their "unrevolution- 
ary” behavior. 

In Britain, where violent crime .last year showed a 16 per 
cent gain over 1970 and murders an increase of 30 per cent. 


a high police official confessed that a “substantial number” 
oi such crimes seemed motiveless. 

In West Germany despite sleppcd-up security measures, 
more than 320 bank robberies were committed last year, 
often ^with hostages involved-prompting newspaper outcries 
that tne country was becoming an oversized Chicago. 

Nigeria s military Government is putting armed robbers 
to death before the firing squad, sometimes in batches of a 
dozen or more. In Israel, an increase in bank robberies ss 
blamed by police on an influx of guns since the Six Day 
War of 1967— and submachine guns, one official said, are, 
tfie cheapest and most obtainable weapon." 

As in the past, the U. S. continues to lead almost all other 
nations in violent crime— armed robberies, assaults, rape 
and murder. ■ ' . . . . 

Sffoff©' of? s5eg0o From 1966 through 1971, such crimes 
rose by 90 per cent. The number of policemen killed has 
risen from 57 in 1969 to 100 in 1970 and 125 last year, 
Some of America’s big cities have entered a st!ate of Vir- 
tual siege. Says one federal law-enforcement official: ’ .? 

Were back to medieval times when .peasants worked' 
their fields by day and returned at night to the castle for 
safety against marauding bands— only now it’s the apartment 

house that is locked rip and placed under-guard,” 

A recent visitor to a Boston public-housing project was , 
puzzled when an elderly couple refused to answer a knock • 
at the door. Finally, a frightened voice was heard: “Please, 1 
go away— we don t have anything. Please leave us alone.” 

In New York City, following the daylight murder of a 1 
Columbia University professor on a street near the campus, 
students and teachers took to leaving the campus in groups 
for mutual protection. One student, displaying a roll of mask- 
ing tape, told a “New York Times” reporter: 

“I’ve been thinking of what to do, and this is all I 
can think of. A roll of tape to put around the club I 

huh?” 31 niSht ’ S ° ^ Can gGt a bett6r grip< Pret ‘y meaningful. 

Some of this violence is racial, as in Los Angeles where 
an Iwo Jima veteran-a white man in his 50s~wa$ beaten 
to death, without provocation,, by 15 to 20 black youths 
while lie was taking food to a destitute black friend. But 
enough of this violence flows from nonracial causes to con- 
Vince many authorities-community leaders, police, scholars 
and churchmen— that old notions of self-restraint, once thought 
jnecessary t 0 make life tolerable, are In serious trouble 
across n broad spectrum of Americans. 

Nowhere docs this loosening of restraints appear more dra- 
mnlically than in the skyjacking phenomenon. 

Between 1930 and 1907, inclusive, airlines, reported 46 
skyjackings. Between 1968 and the end of 1971, airborne 
pirates did "their own thing” on 175 planes. 

Ransom has come to as much as the 5 million dollars paid 
to Arab terrorists by the West German Government for the 
return of a Lufthansa airliner. Highest ransom paid without 
recovery to an individual was the $303,000 given to an Ameri- 
can skyjacker who later was arrested in Central America 
returned to the U. S. and sentenced to prison without* revealing 
where ho hid the money. * 

Experienced . criminals, some of them self-styled "political 
revolutionaries, have seized aircraft. But dozens of persons 
with no known criminal past have also entered the desperate 
game of airborne terror, often citing high-minded social and 
political causes such as child welfare or peace as their reasons 
tor seeking ransom money. 

. * Ollier forms of terror, too. draw a mixture of motivations., 

1 i dish authorities in Northern Ireland suspect that psycho- 
/ P atl ’ ic kll,ers ar e serving one or both sides in that civil 
conflict. Reported over a five-month period were nearly 50 
assassinations, some involving torture and mutilation. One 
victim was a retarded boy, 15 years old, reported to have the 
mind oi a child of ,4. j 

! In Chile last year, authorities linked the murder of the 
opposition-party leader to a young extremist who was said 
to be organizing Criminals for revolutionary violence 
n Ir i West Germany, a "Red Army” faction led by Andreas 
aader and Mrs. Ulrike Meinhof— both dedicated revolution- 
« series of hank robberies, arson, am! 
pohee killing!) lasting several months before their eindtire. 

. KsvoltoOliBra fey robbery,, In the U. S., student revolu- 
tionaries have resorted to theft and robbery. Most startling 
was the alleged participation of two coeds in a Boston bank 
holdup (dong with three parolees-followed by the killing ol 
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a policeman during the getaway. 

The underground Black Liberation Front-in the January, 
1972, issue of ‘its publication “Right OnI”-gave the follow- 
ing account of a supermarket robbery' in Brooklyn: j 

“On December 20, a lumpen brother ripped off Key Food 
Supermarket. He was taking what was his when a swine 
[policeman] came along named Carson Terry and stuck his 
nose in the people’s business. The brother had ripped of! 
$800. The pig chased the brother around the corner into a 
hallway where the brother turned around and righteously 
blew him away. This is a victory to Black and Third World 
people because Terry was a sergeant in Vietnam.” 

In the same issue was an article telling how blacks in the 
Virgin Islands were raiding white homes^ and gun shops for 
weapons and ammunition. The article concluded: 

"Now the blacks, too, are armed and their flames of justice 
keep on burning up the properties of the U. S. racists and 
imperialist oppressors.” 

Eight months later, seven blacks— none known to belong 
to a revolutionary group-stormed into the clubhouse of a 
golf course on St. Croix Island, killed seven whites and one 
black with' automatic gunfire, and fled, taking with them 
less than $1,000 in loot. ; 

The gunmen wore green fatigues. Two were said to have 
been veterans of Vietnam fighting. 

WEW (SOALS OF TERRORISM 

What has emerged is a “new breed” of terrorists-differing 
from their predecessors not only in weapons but in tactics 
and purposes. From Dr. Paul Weiss, Catholic University 
philosopher, comes this observation: 

“Prior to the Russian Revolution, terrorists directed their 
efforts at the overthrow of governments, kings and anyone 
they considered to be a primary enemy. They had the naive 
idea that by getting rid of a person, they could bring 
change. 

“today, it is clear that public figures are not in full con- 
trol as kings and prime ministers were. Now the goal be- 
comes one of intimidation-that is, setting up a process that 
reaches the supporting structure behind the target.” 

In Northern Ireland, where Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics are at each others’ throats, both sides concede that their 
real purpose is not to kill each other but to influence the 
British Government’s eventual decision on what to do about 
the whole problem. 

Palestinian Arabs are killing Jews with the avowed aim 
not of forcing Israel to its knees but of forcing its Western 
backers to act on behalf of Arab claims in what once was 
Palestine. A Palestinian leader explains: 

“We have to shock the West out of its guilty conscience 
about the Jews and into recognizing the plight of the Pales- 
tinian people. That’s why Lydda [Tel Aviv’s airport] and 
Munich were such tactical successes. They showed we were 
prepared to die for our cause.” 

The Palestinian recalled how an Arab skyjacker-a girl- 
yielded a hand grenade to her Israeli captors instead of blow- 
ing up the plane and its occupants. He added: “I’d have 
given her a medal for being a good human being, but I’d 
have kicked her out of the commando movement for being 
a lousy revolutionary.” 

The willingness to kill and be killed-what Fanon called 
“the creative madness” of violence— is forging a common 

bond among terrorist groups of the New Left scattered over 
the globe. 

This unity, in its present rudimentary outlines, focuses on 
the Palestinian Arabs’ organization. Its guerrilla camps, / 
armed to some extent with Russian weapons but infused 
with Maoism, have drawn white and black revolutionaries 
from the United States— along with others from Japan, Tur- 
key and West Germany. There is evidence that training has 
also been given to terrorists from Iran, Northern Ireland, 
Uruguay, Mexico and Iraq. 

Last year assassins who said they had been trained in Pal- 
estine killed Israel’s consul general in Turkey— and the 
Turkish courts this year imposed prison sentences on 14 
youths allegedly trained at Palestinian camps. 

Even stronger ties with Japan’s Rengn Sekigun, reported- 
ly forged by a Palestinian propagandist's visit to the Far 
East, Jed to the dispatch of two men and sno women to 
Beirut for military instruction. From there they went to 
Rome and thence to Tel Aviv to carry out their massive 


killings at the air terminal. 

The Palestinian training camps are a magnet for young 
revolutionaries elsewhere, largely because of the financial 
and moral support provided by Arab governments. 

Oil-rich countries such as Libya and Saudi Arabia contrib- 
ute large sums to the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. Libya’s revolutionary Prime Minister, Col. Muam- 
mar Qadhafi, openly boasts of his support for Irish terrorists 
and U. S. black revolutionaries, and provides “cover” pass- 
ports to Arab terrorists on their missions abroad. 

Neighboring Algeria, in recent years, has become a haven 
for U. S. and other revolutionaries on the run. Iraq’s Govern- 
ment last spring openly urged Iranian radicals to greet 
President Nixon in Teheran with bombs and bullets— and 
three bombs were exploded. 


WHY THEY HATE ■ ■ i 

The internationalizing of terrorism is raising questions 
on the world’s young revolutionarics-and what motivates 
them. 

Not all are found to be emotionally unbalanced. Many, as 
suggested by a University of California study of student 
nonconformists, are well-adjusted and stable persons. Strong 
evidence exists, however, that emotional disturbance sharp- 
ens the cutting edge of revolutionary fervor, especially 
among those emerging from poverty into a life of frustrated 
aspirations. 

One example is revealed in “Soul on Ice” where Eldridge 
Cleaver describes his feelings in raping a white woman: 

I did this consciously, deliberately, willfully, methodical- 
ly— though looking back I see that I was in a frantic, wild 
and completely abandoned frame of mind. Rape was an in- 
surrectionary act. It delighted me that I was defying and 
trampling on the white man’s law, upon his system of values, 
and that I was defiling his woman. ... I felt I was getting 
revenge.” ’ 1 

More subtly, this factor of emotional derangement is found 
by psychiatrists among skyjackers-who, in some cases, are 
judged to be psychotic, unable to distinguish between reality 
and fantasy. 

Probably the world’s foremost authority on the psychology 
of skyjacking is Dr. David G. Hubbard, psychiatrist and 
director of the Aberrant Behavior Center in Dallas. Studying 
46 skyjackers and their companions, he learned this: 

In family background, the father often was a violent alco- 
holic and the mother a religious fanatic. As children, skyjack- 
ers frequently suffered from faulty co-ordination that placed 
them at a disadvantage with other youngsters. Their class- 
room work usually was poor, and most had dropped out by 
the tentli grade. Few dated girls. 

As adults, many skyjackers said they dreamed frequently 
about unaided flight. In reality, they drifted from one routine 1 
job to the next. They had few friends, and marriages general- 
ly were a failure. Summing up these and other characteris- 
tics, Dr. Hubbard reported, skyjackers tend to be sexually 
inadequate persons with strong fantasies. At least half act to 
some degree out of paranoid-schizophrenic impulses, and 
most evidently have a subconscious wish to die. 

In another study, this one involving 11 men arrested for 
threatening the U. S. President, Dr. David Abrahamsen-a 
student of violence and criminal psychiatry for nearly 30 
years found four to be schizophrenic to the extent of need- 
mg institutionalization. 

The seven others, to one degree or another, were described 
as either neurotic or showing signs of character disorder. In 

conceded 1 b °° k ’ ° U? Vi ° lent SoGiet y ” Dr - Abrahamsen 

■ Looking broadly at the political assassin in our history 
we see that he was always a personal failure, an isolated 
'InTni" 1 '’ incapable of exhibiting genuine relationships 
and possessing extraordinary ambitions that were out of 
proportion to his intellectual and emotional assets ” 

Dr. Abrahamsen offered the view that “the assassin sees ■ 

sUw°” d K a T d hlm HI Ugiy , B f c , a i uss his own world 
is ugly. Furthermore, he would like to rationalize his vio« 

jacL^s often do! *° m8 3noral ' poli{kaI ™ch as s k yo 

b ! e ' a H lnnef world Sons fanatic 

(Shin ppraMjijg aaRvIsteil twalienj! ®Q 

Governor Wa lace presented to the world not “aK ’ 
but a justification for his net- . “ 
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"My future was small, my msk an insult to any human be- 
ing. ... I thought abAut Scaling myself amy day for months 
at a time.” 

Hatred, too, echoes in the background of terrorism-no- 
whero more strongly than in the past-oriented Arab world as- 
it mourns .its lost lands and glories. These are the words' of 
Fawaz Turki, a young Palestinian, from his recent book 
“The Disinherited”: : j , 

“And so I hated.' I hated tire world and the order of real- 
ity around me. I hated being dispossessed of a nation and an 
identity. L haled not being a part of a culture. I hated being 
a hybrid, an outcast, a zero. A problem. 

. . So I hated, and the world hated me because I hated. 

. . . Give me 'a gun, man, and I will blow my own or some- 
body else’s brains out. Leave me alone, and I will go some- 
where to hide behind the hills; maybe then I can begin to 
.understand. And on the way I will write slogans on the walls 
. . to tell the world what I think of their gods] and their 
angels, of their values and matrix of logic, of their sense of 
history and the sadness of poetry suppressed in the soul of 
disinherited men." , 



It is, a world which is shaken by upheavals of all kinds— 
sharply altering its politics, cultures, economies and commu- 
nications-that is offering the new openings for terrorism and 
destruction. 

1 Vanishing is the stability anchored to a fixed hierarchy of 
values and authority in this world and the next. What gs 
emerging in the West is a free-form attitude toward human 
relationships and responsibilities. 

Dr. James. Hitchcock, professor of history at St. Louis 
University, noted recently that the ideal of self-fulfillment 
in the new culture is freeing . people from rules, institutions 
and the past. Almost^s sacred* he sgid, is the nebulous ideal 
of "service to others” which "can include everything from 
middle-class charitable works to flirtation with guerrilla 
movements.” 

This shift, decades in the making, blossomed during the 
1960s when youthful rebels promised an Aquarian age of 
"harmony and understanding” as restraints loosened. 

So far, however, critics find that what is mainly visible 
is a rising flow of violence and disorder, in real life or simu- 
lated on the screen. , 

“R” and "X” movies make ever more daring forays into 
depictions of blood-spattered horror. On television, the war 
in Vietnam is shown with no holds barred— along with riots 
and other forms of mayhem. i 

To a remarkable extent, crime and terrorism are becoming 
the "theater of the streets” promised by young radicals. 

During a recent bank holdup in Brooklyn, : television 
cameras ground away while assembled onlookers eagerly 
watched the cast of characters assembled during a 14-hour 
vigil: two homosexuals keeping guard over their seven hos- 
tages while bargaining with federal agents and city police. 
An indignant editorial in "The New York Times branded 
the entire episode as ' comparable to “a diverting movie or 
television serial.” < 

Television also conveyed to a world audience much of the 
suspense and terror of the Arab assault on the Olympic com- 
petitions in Munich. Afterward, a yourig Arab visitor ob- 
served of the guerrillas: 

"They have seen death many times until now it is nothing 
for them to kill and hijack planes. It makes me very sad. Do 
people really care? Will it be just excitement if another one 
dies today?” ■ 

Linked closely to the seeming spread of desensitization to 
violence is ,an undercurrent— even among the law-abiding— 
of hostility toward authority. 

Published in Britain recently was "The Children's Bust 
Book,” written by some social workers, which offered such 
advice to youngsters as the following: 

“Never trust a copper to keep his word.” 

“Helping the police is hurting yourself and your mates.” 

“The law is not interested in the truth.” 

Y®lrli■®Ir5sffs ^ ffoik Dnetroes. Folk hero for a time in the U. S. 
was the pseudonymous “D. B. Cooper,” the first parachuting 
skyjacker— and perhaps the only one— to make a seeming 
success of his venture though he has not been seen or heard 
from since jumping out of a hijacked plane last year. 

At the peak of his fame, youngsters’ sweatshirts carried 


his niane, and he was celebrated In a popular song: 

“D. B. Cooper, where are you now? 

"We’re looking for you high and low. ' . 

“With your pleasant smile, 

"And your dropout style, 

"D. B. Cooper, where did you go?" 

(—Copyright, Fremont West Music) 

It was adults last year who popularized “The Battle Hymn 
of Lieutenant Galley,” selling more than a million records. 
This extolled an Army lieutenant found guilty in a court- 
martial of ordering his men to massacre men, women and 
children in the Vietnamese village of My Lai. > 

Supportive of violent crime and terrorism are some intel- 
lectuals and their hangers-on— the lumpen intclligentsia-rwho 
at cocktail parties talk of a "theology of violence” or excuse 
such acts as the skyjacking of a U. S. airliner by a young 
Vietnamese student who opposed the American bombing of 
North Vietnam. f 

Deemed somewhat related to today’s violence is the grow- 
ing shift of guilt from the individual aggressor to society as a 
whole. New York City policemen tell, with grimaces, how a 
woman who was 'violently mugged not long ago refused to 
identify her attacker. Reason: She felt he had suffered "dep- 
rivation” in his youth. 

Dr. Hannah Arendt, who has made extensive studies of 
terror and disorder in the modem world, noted in her widely 
read essay “On Violence”: 

"Rage and violence turn irrational only when they are di- 
rected against substitutes. ... It has become rather fashion- 
able among white liberals to react to Negro grievances with 
the cry, ‘We are all guilty,’ and Black Power has proved 
only too happy to take advantage of this ‘confession’ to insti- 
gate an irrational ‘black rage.’ Where all are guilty, no one 
is; confessions of collective guilt are the best possible safe- 
guard against the discovery of culprits.” 

' (Prate Stems Sra fills© To a considerable degree, courts 

in the U. S. and elsewhere are accommodating themselves to 
the concept of the guiltless aggressor. 

One instance occurred in Washington, D. €., when a 20- 
year-old black student went on trial for what was described 
as the wanton killing— without provocation— of a white man, 
a “liberal” and an antipoverty worker, after a minor traffic 
accident. 

During the trial, the defendant laughed frequently, and 
sneered when details of the killing were brought out. Repeat- 
edly he insisted that he was “proud” of killing “the white 
s.o.b.” and announced that he was “above the white man’s 
law.” ;* 

At the conclusion of testimony, the judge— himself a Negro 
—stated that he “understood” the defendant’s way of think- 
ing, and dismissed the charge of first-degree murder. He 
offered to reduce the 10-year sentence under a lesser charge 
if the defendant showed at least “some remorse.” 

Such instances, along with courts’ emphasis on criminal 
“rights,” prompt critics to assign to them a portion of respon- 
sibility for today’s crisis in violence. 

Strangely— perhaps because of a “death wish” or a desire 
to philosophize to his captive audience— one of the Brooklyn 
bank robbers informed hostages: 

“I’ll shoot anyone in the bank. The Supreme Court will 
let me get away with this. There’s no death penalty. I can 
shoot eveiyone here, then throw my gun down and walk 
out, and they can't put me in the electric chair. You have to 
have a death penalty, otherwise this can happen every day.” 

On an international scale, Marxist shifts have given terror- 
ism a new kind of thrust. 

For nearly a half century, revolutionary tactics remained 
more or less stabilized— and disciplined— under Soviet leader- 
ship. Now, disillusioned with what the Kremlin has to offer, 
revolutionaries are turning to an existential ideology of action 
and “impact,” and discarding dialectical arguments on the 
inevitable downfall of capitalism. 

At its extreme, the new revolutionary philosophy is de- 
fined by the U. S. radical, Abbie Hoffman, as follows: 

“We become Communist-racist-acid-headed freaks, 1 holding 
flowers in one hand' and bombs in the other. ... By allowing 
all: loving, cheating, anger, violence, stealing, trading, you 
become situation-oriented and as such become more effective.” 

iPsysDwipEiffMs ©BememO'. As Alan Harrington and other 
observers see it, such definitions point strongly to a psycho- 
pathic element in the New Left-a tendency to live in what 
Norman Mailer, the controversial author-journalist, has de- 
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scribed as "the enormous present” where morality is based on 
doing “what one feels whenever and where it is possible." 


Can the surge of violent crime and terrorism be reversed? 
Except for elimination of a rear exit which on some air- 
craft had permitted skyjackers to parachute to safety, meas- 
ures to curb terrorism have not achieved major success. 
Negotiations for a treaty to curb terrorists are moving slowly, 
despite the removal of the word “terrorism” from the U. S. 
draft because of objections from Arab nations. 

“Sky marshals” to deal with skyjackers have not proven 
effective in the U. S. and have been removed. Airlines are 
using armed guards as well as electronic and other surveil- 
lance of passengers and baggage on a slowly-rising scale, and 
X-ray devices are being used to ferret out letter bombs. 

West Germany has put its home-grown terrorists out of 
business, and gives its 70,000 Arab students and workers a 
"tough” screening, with dozens of deportations now ordered. 

Kenya has set the death penalty for armed robbery, which 
rose by 70 per cent last year. Arguments for restoration of 
capital punishment are being heard in Israel and Britain. 

In the private sector, the war on crime and terrorism is 
developing products with big markets in the U. S. and 
abroad. 

Research last year suggested that 9 out of 10 major U. S. 
firms have been threatened with bombing. Today, as one 
management research specialist put it, “Some urban office 
buildings have security procedures that rival even the Pen- 
tagon’s elaborate precautions— arriving visitors are electron- 
ically scrutinized, briefcases are inspected, and visitors are 
personally escorted to their destinations by security officers.” 

Even so, it was noted that culprits go undetected in al- 
most two thirds of bomb cases because they are less likely 
to have a prior criminal record, are better educated and 
build more sophisticated devices. 

To deal with this problem, all kinds of alarms and other 
protective devices are being developed for businessmen and 
home-owners. A recent conference of security agents in 
Washington, D. C., featured a bullet-proof vest, light blue 
and washable, which sells for $99. Said the manufacturer’s 
representative: 

“One of these days we’ll have bullet-proof pajama sets in 
full color. If this creeping paranoia continues there will be a 
market soon— and we’ll get around to that.” 

No far-reaching confidence is apparent that such measures, 
alone, can produce the security that ordinary people want. 

¥5<a> lie ntf vetfennms. Still to be measured, for instance, is the 
final fallout of violence among Vietnam returnees. 

Already some are turning up as alleged criminals and 
terrorists— the latest example developing in Chicago where 
murder charges have been filed against eight black veterans 
belonging to a group called “De Mau Mau.” The men, all 
dishonorably discharged from the service, are accused of 
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committing at least nine murders. 

Also causing concern is a small but noticeable minority 
of veterans whose war experiences recur in hallucinatory— 
often violent— flashbacks from time to time. 

A sociologist who has made an extensive study of such 
men, Dr. Charles Levy, told Congress last year of the com- 
ments of one veteran: 

“You see guys with legs blown off, Gooks with their legs 
off and their chests wide open. You say, ‘Man, is that all there 
is to it?’ Just, you’re dead. And no more. You get that attitude 
that people are just matter. It is just something you begin to 
live with. So that when you come home and you get in a 
fight or something, when. I think nothing of biting a person’s 
ear off because it is just something that I’ve begun to live 
with. 

“These men go through uncontrollable spasms of violence- 
breaking a chair, knocking down wives or girl friends, pull- 
ing a knife. One kid even choked his mother, screaming at 
her because he thought she was the Vietnamese woman whom 
he found carrying a hand grenade.” 

The (framifly sseme. From Dr. Abrahamsen comes this ob- 
servation from his many years of studying violent persons: 

“A real answer to the problem of violence we have today 
must come from within the family and in the way we raise 
our children. There is no mass solution-not in our schools, 
our jails, or in environmental controls that condition men’s 
minds.” 

If that is so, statistics suggest that violence will be around 
as a critical problem for a long time. 

Each year an estimated 10,000 children are physically 
battered and abused by their parents. Stability is threatened 
when nearly 20 per cent of all U. S. families move then- 
place of living in any given year. Thirteen per cent of the 
nation’s 69 million children live only with their mothers. 

Ten per cent of all U. S. schoolchildren are regarded as 
emotionally disturbed— a danger signal for their adulthood. 
Fewer young people are anchored to religious belief, as 
attested by polls showing sharp declines in regular attendance 
at church among persons in their 20s. 

Where hope emerges. Still, some elements of hope are 
developing in the worldwide upsurge of violence. 

Such revolutionary nations as Cuba and Algeria are losing 
enthusiasm for the role of host to foreign revolutionaries and 
terrorists. Setbacks to terrorists in Uruguay, Guatemala and 
West Germany suggest that the lure of violence wears thin 
—and so does its popularity, even among the most zealous. 

This process of disillusionment, some feel, may be dis- 
covered eventually to work more quickly now than in the 
past because of the overexposure given violence in movies, > 
TV shows and press. 

Whatever hope exists, bringing violence under control may 
take years to realize, say the men close to this problem. 

The crisis in violence, in their view, reflects a worldwide 
crisis in values and institutions at a time when changes are 
shaking the earth. And that upheaval is not yet finished, igncsj 
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. • by COLIN LEGUM.: i ■ 

" • . ' • ,! ■„'! 
ISRAEL-, Is Still not prepared to 
accept West ..Germany’s angry 
denials of having been involved 
in a secret deal with flic. Black 
September organisation" "before 
the hijacking of a Lufthansa 
aircraft last Sunday. The hi- 
jacking icd to the release of 
three Arab prisoners -held after 
the Munich killings during the 
Olympic Games. .... 

It transpires that the crucial 
clement in the bitter con- 
troversy about alleged collusion 
between Bonn .and the Black 


US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). ..They reportedly leaked 
the story of an alleged secret 
meeting held in Rome before 
the -hijacking between certain 
higly officials from Bonn and 
Black September leaders. It is 
on the basis of this report that 
'much of the circumstantial .evi- 
dence 'has been built up in sup- 
port of the collusion theory. ■ 
Prominent /Israeli security 
and political figures take very 
.'seriously. the. possibility of some 
kind of a secret deal. But the 
.Minister-' of -Transport, Mr 
Shimon Peres, has said lie did 
not believe Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s Government would 
involve itself in .‘so foul a deed.’ 

' The Israelis have noted in 
particular the statement of the 
West German Minister of Trans- 
port that the authorities bad 
Received warnings that a strike 
.was being planned in the latter 
part; of; October to secure the 
..release, of, the.- three Arab 
prisoners. 


had been set.' But it is recog- 
nised that Ilcrr Strauss, who is 
involved in the present German 
elections, may simply be con- 
cerned with a possible electoral 
advantage by repenting, the 
charges of collusion.-. , ,7 .- 
, '.Nevertheless, sharp questions 
arc being asked in Jerusalem. If 
there was some kind of warn- 
ing - Why., were no adequate 
security • precautions taken 
especially .on Lufthansa flights 
operating out of Damascus and 
Be i r u t, the two major centres 
of the Arab guerrilla organisa- 
tion, s? How did the weapons get 
on board the Lufthansa plane? 

• According to a Spanish journ- 
alist, who was one of the three 
non-Arab passengers in the hi- 
jacked aircraft, there were nine 
bombs ‘as big as bottles’, eight 
hand grenades and three pistols. 

• Reports from Beirut Indicate 

the possibility . of rapidly- 
improving German-Arab rela- 
tions,' but Arab' sources, dc-. 
nounce the '* collusion ’ 'story as 
‘ a typical piece of Israeli fabri- 


u uvtrajr mim/ui y v.u«iuoi V u oi 

between Boon .and the Black Herr \ Franz ' Josef Strauss a typical piece of Israeli 
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A UoSo Girl Dies of Drugs.* 


‘World Is a Carousel’ 

By HENRY KAMM 

Special to The York Times 

KABUL, Afghanistan, Nov. 
13 — "The world (was) (is) a 
cotton kandi carousel , all the 
\ people (were) arc the orna- 
• meats & and as it floats by, 

I bubbles & bounces, all i can do , 
'is watch in amazement, or gaze 
with a blank look on my 
■countenance & let it, all happen 
— let it whirl, twist or turn, let 
it spangle & bangle, let each 
piece take its turn being man, 
but i cease to be on it for the 
moment & all i can do is watch 
it all pass or float by , the 
color of clowns in the circus." 

So ends the diary of Melanie 
R. of Brooklyn, and the last 
page of the big G9-cent Spiral 
notebook remains empty. Her 
body was taken to a morgue 
here to await autopsy and ship- 
ment home. 

Melanie — that Is not her real 
name — died eight days ago, 
19 years old, after smoking 
26 pipes of opium, leaving in 
the flophouse where she spent 
her last eight days her Bonwlt 
Teller and Lord & Tayor 
.charge - account cards, her 
{student card from Emerson 
’’College in Boston, n letter from, 
Tier distraught mother, a sleep-! 
hing bag, and a carpet bag con-’ 
itaining a few clothes and odds! 
••■and ends. ! 

=■ '■ o j 

"You’re a murderer!” said thel 
American narcotics agent last 
Saturday to the small, trem- 
bling Afghan who runs the New 
Ustalif Hotel off Chicken Bazaar 
'Street, where friends say Me- 1 
•’lanie smoked the heavy dose 
“of opium preceding her col- 
lapse. She died a few hours 
later, never having regained 
consciousness. "Suffocation” or 
‘pulmonary failure” is often 
given as the clinical cause in 
deaths induced by narcotics, 
but not necessarily by a fatal 
overdose. 

"I’m not a murderer,” replied 
Abdul Wahid, a ragged and un- 
shaven man who speaks Eng- 
lish. “Your people arc killing 
yourself.” 

© 

Wahid had just kept an ap- 
pointment with the agent of 
the American Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs in: 
front of his hotel. 'He had de- 
livered to the agent, a young 
man with long haid and mod 
clothes who posed as a nar- 
cotics dealer, a consignment of 
20 pounds of powdered opium 
and 30 pounds of high-quality 
hashish. 

Overpowered by the agent 
and another American narcotics 
Jinan who covered hla cob 
league’s rendezvous from the 
(opposite comer, Wahid was 


taken into custody by a group 
:Of Afghan plainclothesmen di- 
rected by a West German 
adviser. 

The Afghans appeared reluc- 
tant, embarrassed and incompe- 
tent in arresting Wahid and 
young narcotics users — all 
Europeans or Americans — in 
the ensuing raid on the hotel. 
They left the decisions to the 
American agents and the Ger- 
man adviser, who would have 
preferred to have the local 
police act on their own. Police- 
men are officially unauthorized 
to take police actions in a for- 
eign country. 

The plainclothesmen’s reluc- 
tance was explained by knowl- 
edgeable sources: The leading 
detective bad been a friend of 
Wahid since boyhood and 
feared that the arrest might 
cause difficulties with people, 
likely to be powerful, who had 
clearly afforded him protection 
to run his narcotics haven and 
engage in wholesaling on the 
side. 

The sources suggested that 
the seized opium and hashish 
— and perhaps Wahid—would, 
true to Afghan form, reappear 
on the market before long. 

O 

"It was so serene — i urns 
stoned, but for the first time 
■in a long time i was happy. i : 
’was a kid again — less innocent 
of course — but i dug it." 

Melanie was writing from 
Israel, where her diary began 
last May. A few days later she 
wrote: 

"I can barely write, i’m trip- 
ping my brains out & there is 
quite a bit of speed in this 
acid." 

o 

The narcotics agents, who 
said that to disclose their 
names would hamper their use- 
fulness, reported that they had 
had Wahid and his hotel under 
surveillance for three weeks 
and decided after Melanie’s 
death that they must hasten 
their move to put him out of 
business. 

'Those who lived with her at 
the Green Hotel, a place like 
the New Istalif with three or 
four beds in each room, said 
that they had not gotten to 
know her well between her ar- 
rival Oct. 29 and her death but 
.that she had been stoned all 
'the time. 

In registering at the United . 
States Embassy, where she had 
pages for new visas added to 
her well-traveled passport, she 
wrote that she had come from 
Teheran, planned to stay for, 
two weeks and would go on to 
India. 

Instead Melanie walked out 
into the night from the New 
Istalif— no cme knows how and 
when— and collapsed on the 
sidewalk near the Green Hoteh 
Oho wao found there early Sun- 
day and died at 2 o’clock in 
the ' afternoon in the Hospital 
for Women. 


For the last week of her lifei 
Melanie was one of the few 
hundred American and Western 
European transients in the 
flophouses in the Shar-i-Nau 
section of this disheveled 
mountain capital, where a bed 
costs 20 afghanis (25 cents) a 
night. 

Young, generally well edu- 
cated, wearing long hair and 
composite costumes of Oriental 
origin, they shuffle vague-eyed 
through the turbaned crowds, 
expressing their boredom with 
the rich West through the 
cheap narcotics of the East. 


"i am alive?" Melanie’s diary 
asked. i 

. 0 I 

In a country where thou-; 
sands are starving to death for] 
want of food or money, the 
young transients are ill-nour-i 
ished, though they have money, 
traveler’s checks or credit cards 
in their pockets, because opium 
and hashish cause them to ne- 
glect all else. Experts here at- 
tribute the frequent deaths 
among them more to general 
debilitation and lowered resist- 
ance to the manifold ailments 
'of this undeveloped country 

•than to overdoses of narcotics. 

1 Ten or 11 Americans are re- 
ported to have died in the last 
two years, but other deaths 
may have gone unreported. 
Those who fall ill get little' 

! attention from fellow travelers, 
j Americans make tip about a 
fifth of the transients, whose 
jannual wave begins in May, 
Ipeaks during the summer and 
( falls off in November. Last 
year’s total was 61,000 tourists 
in a country with one decent 
hotel. From here most of the 
young travelers continue across 
the Khyber Pass toward Kat-' 
mandu, Nepal, the other main 
station of the hashish pilgrim- 
age. 

j Although most are noticeably 
(unwashed and their clothes are 
shabby, they do not appear to 
Ibe poor. Americans who run 
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World Drug Use Seen Rising 
Despite Government 'Drives. 

/' GENEVA, Nov. 1 1 (Agcnce 
•Trance-Prcsse) — World drug 
use is increasing especially 
the use of cocaine, heroin and 
cannabis oil, although govem- 
I ments are intensifying their 
cooperation to stop narcotics 
traffic, according to the head 
of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Board. 

The board is holding its 11th 
session here. 

The board’s president, Sit 
Harry Greenfield, said here yes- 
terday that cocaine from South 
America was once again being 
used in the United States and 
Western Europe and that heroin 
tase had increased agate thfo 


out of money get more .'.om 
home, according to embassy of- 
ficials. In three years only two 
have had to be repatriated by 
the embassy for lack of funds. 

O , ' h*-;.,- 

The price lists displayed . on 
Wahid’s walls said: 

MENU Y"' 

Acid .; $1 

Opium 30 afghanis 

Heroin 7 afghanis 

1 Ask Abdul ■ 

| Few of the guests were in 
at the time of the raid. They 
were mainly asleep on webbed 
cots with dirty mats |and 
[blankets. There was little space 
'beween cots in the small rooms 
jof what had been a family 
house until it became more 
lucrative to turn many houses 
in the Chicken Bazaar section 
into hotels. 

o 

‘‘How much you shootin’?” the 
narcotics agent asked a mor- 
phine addict from California 
whom he had just shaken 
awake. 

“Five tabs a day,” the young 
man replied as he filled his 
back pack with the things he 
was taking to one of the 
world’s worst prisons. 

‘‘Will you get sick when you 
have to get off it in jail?” • 
"Oh yeah, i’ll get sick,” he i 
replied in a polite conversa - 1 
tional tone. 

"When’s the last time you! 
shot up?” j 

"This morning. By 5 or 6 I'll 
be sick.” , 

0 

The first entry in Melanie’s 
diary reads: 


r out Perhaps l 
"i should go n just want to 
back to i rest my soul. 
Emerson and g £’d rather go 
h east east 
t E A S T." 


year, though less than in thel 
past. 

He said that “‘cocktails” 
made up of narcotic mixtures 
were appearing more and more 
and added that cannabis-oil in- 
jections iwcre posing a new 
danger to users. 

Dr. Sten Martens, director of 
United Nations Division otf 
Narcotic Drugs, also based here, 
said that drug use was spread- 
ing geographically, and that 
while Eastern European coun- 
tries were aware of the danger, 
"no country, nO social system 
is safg,” 

t. Dr. Martens said that China 
had "effectively remedied” the! 
opium problem within its bor-' 
ders and that (he knew of ne 
opium export traffic ever hav-l 
ing been organized there. j 
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By HENRY KAMM 

Special to Th«r New York TlmM 


KABUL, Afghanistan, Nov. 13 — Steady streams of opium 
and, hashish flow over the unpatrolled and porous borders of 
this landlocked kingdom and through its two airports, aided 


by a largely indifferent Gov-f; 


operators who have bypassed 


crnment apd many of its offi- normal trade channels to avoid 


cials and employes. 


paying customary bribes to; 


' Most of the opium- — about CGr fain officials. After such seiz- 
■ino .. .I, „ ures the traffickers quickly re- 

100 tons a year— crosses the cnt 4, a *v. 0 : r 0 cf a hiuhoH r.i.vV.ffc 


forbidding mountainous border 
into Iran, carried by camel or 
donkey caravans guarded by 


sume their established payoffs. 
U. S. Agents Frustrated - I 

The two agents of the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics and 


heavily armed nomad tribesmen. Dangerous Dnlgs assigned t0 
No evidence has been turned the embassy initiate many in- 
up to show significant qu'anti- vestigations and provide much 
ties of Afghan opium reaching intelligence — although indica- 


Europe or America. tions ar ® tha * not all intelli- 

gence is shared with Afghan of- 
• However, qualified American fj c j a |s for fear it would tip off, 
Sources estimate at one to two the traffickers — but their at- 
tons a month the amount of tempts to bring offenders to, 
Afghan hashish— the best and justice are usually frustrated, 

Last summer, for example,, 
most plentiful reaching West- an American agent arranged a 
ern Europe, the United States raid foy the Kabul police on a 
and Canada, with a third going - luxurious home where Ameri-i 
to the United States. , cans were operating a distil- 

, American officials fear that lery for liquefied, highly con- 

mw*. <*««. 

hashish -.>mugglers, combined [j on broken down for 

with the possibility that Tur- S3 | n 0 n the streets in the United 
key’s ban on the cultivation of States, were seized, 
opium poppies will cause an Two of the Americans were 
eventual shortage of heroin captured: three or four others 
, ... . . - known to have been involved 

for the lucrative American ad- were not there and esC aped. 

diet' market, will tempt the The two, who gave their names; 
hashish traffickers to move as Jacob Black and Saul Wal-j 
Afghan opium to the United ters, were jailed by the Afghan; 


! States. 

I “By interfering with the hash- 
lish traffic now, we will help 
i to close an opium route to the 


authorities. Shortly thereafter,' 
they escaped in return for aj 
S3, 000 bribe to an official. 

Their orgapization, part' of 
Dr. Timothy - Leary’s Brother- 


United States,” said the Ameri- hood of Eternal Love, supplied 


can Ambassador, Robert G. them with new passports as 
Nedmann, in an interview. fals ® as those th e 7 had when | 

The United States receives they were arrested, and theyj 
[only minimal cooperation from] said that the 

the. Afghan Government. Al-| hashish for the distillery had 
though Mr. Neumann praised; jbeen supplied by a leading poli- 
what he called a change in at-' tician who has long been eri- 
titude from minimal interest ini gaged in the smuggling of opium 
the narcotics problem to greateri to Iran. 


concern, it appears evident that 
Afghanistan has made no sig- 
nificant attempt to curtail the 
outflow of opium and hashish. 

Qualified official sources, 
Americans as well as experts 
from other nations, are con- 
vinced that Afghans in positions, 
of power, reaching into the 
family of King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah and members of nisi 


' Dramatic Growth Reflected 
Another source of supply to 
the brotherhood has been iden- 
tified by United States agents 
as Hayatullah Tokhi, an Afghan,, 
According to the agents, Mr. 
Tokhi’s rise to great wealth 
from small-time peddling in his 
native town of Kandahar is in- 
dicative of the dramatic growth 


court, are engaged iA the nar- ..of the hashish traffic, 
cotics traffic or tolerating and : A few years ago Mr. Tokhi 
protecting it, out of financial or graduated to the purchase of a 


political gain. 

Vji a country where it re- 
quires a Cabinet minister’s ap- 
proval to spend $5 of Govern- 
ment money,” one of the ex- 
perts said, "it is inconceivable 
that so large a traffic could be 
going on for m many years 
without its being tolerated at 
the top." 

Few seizures are made inde-i 
pendently by the Afghan au- 
thorities, the sources asserted, 
unless they are directed against 


.hotel for young transients in 
Kandahar. Soon thereafter, the 
American agents say, he in- 
stalled a garage next to it, 
which made it possible to drive 
Volkswagen campers, a favorite 
vehicle of Western smugglers, 
into the garage, in one opera- 
tion ’'traps"—*secret compart- 
ments— were installed and rilled 
with hashish. 

. Mr. Tokhi’s American associ- 
ates are known to have invited 


entertained him lavishly, in- 
cluding a visit to Disneyland. 

About 20 to 30 big hashish 
operators have been identified 
by the experts here. They have 
come a long way from the 
world - traveling hippies who 
discovered Afghan hash about a 
decade ago, although some are 
known to have begun that way. 

"People sometimes pretend to 
turn their backs on Western 
materialism,” Ambassador Neu- 
mann said. “Their concern is 
something I regard with suit- 
able cynicism.” 

And Then the Payment j 

The operators — American,' 
West German,- Canadian, British 
and Italian — usually station one! 
of their associates here, to han-i 
die the buyingrpayoffs to offi- j 
cials and arrangements for ship- 
ment. Another member arrives 
when all is set, takes up resi- 
dence at the fashionable Inter- 
Continental Hotel and makes 
payment. 

The Kabul airport and, to a 
lesser extent, that at Kandahar, 
are the largest leaks through' 
which hashish flows. Ranking- 
airport and customs officials 
have been implicated in smug- 
gling by foreign experts but re- 
main in their positions. 

• The hashish, usually' listed as 
drugs or antiques, is flown to 
destinations in Europe. A favor- 
ite method is to Station a mem- 
ber of the gang in si/ch a trans- 
shipping center as Frankfurt, a 
port of call for Ariana, the Af- 
ghan airline. He arranges for 
immediate forwarding to an 
American destination without 
clearance through West Ger- 
man customs, so the hashis har- 
rives in the United States with 
a German - waybill, which 
arouses less suspicion than 
cargo openly originating in 
Afghanistan. 

Airline employes are favorite 
contacts for smugglers, and a 
large number of hashish opera- 
tors are former airline employes. 
Recently a $50-a-month Ariana 
steward, dismissed on suspicion 
of involvement in smuggling, 
met his death here when he 
crashed his expensive new Mer- 
cedes-Benz into a truck. 

Unlike opium smugglers, who 
tend to conform to the popular; 
image of the gangster, hashish! 
traffickers appear to be a new 
breed — younger, more educated 
and of middld-class origin. 

Some Deal on Their Own 

In addition to large-scale ship- 
ments by air or road, sizable 
quantities of Afghan hashish are 
carried out by individuals acting 
'on their own or as couriers. 
■The dark- brown malleable drug 
has been sewn into the- linings 
of clothing or shaped into inner 
soles and stuffed into hollowed 
antiques or the false bottoms of 


suitcases. . . ,i 

Since the development of H-l 
quid -hashis. worth $300 an 
ounce to American wholesalers, 
couriers have taken to swal- 
lowing rubber containers filled 
with the substance, to be recev« 
ered after nonstop trips to the 
United States. 

The rewards of smuggling are 
great. A 100-pound shipment, 
including purchase price, bribes 
and courier fees. Is estimated 
to cost an average of $10,000; 
its wholesale value in New York 
or Montreal is about $90,000. , 
Diplomatic sources, as well 
as the rare impartial Afghan 
observer, believe that all fprms 
of smuggling and corruntidji are 
so deeply imbedded into the 
way of life of this country, one 
of the world’s most backward, 
that little will change i/nless 
the Afghans reach A higher 
level of development. Few be- 
lieve that this is near. 

The farmers who raise opium 
'poppies — many are switching to 
hashish, which brings them a 
higher return per acre — have 
no other cash crop that they, 
can take to market in a coun-j 
try that has almost .no roads 
;except. the major highways built 
! by the United States or. the So- 
viet Union. 

; ’ Law enforcement is entrusted 
■ to a police force whose officers 
generally owe their jobs to fam- 
ily connections that they must 
protect and whose ordinary 
policemen are made up of the 
lowest 10 per cent of military 
conscripts. • - . 

Police literacy is estimated 
: ,at 2 per cent and the pay of an 
ordinary policeman at 80 cents 
a month. No pistols, badges o t 
identification cars are issued 
lest they be sold. 

j Although West Germany has’ 
maintained a police advisory 
mission here for 12 years and. 
has trained 140 officers in Ger- 
man academies, well - placed 
sources say, unjokingly, that 
the mission has succeeded; 
mainly in creating the most' 
highly organized criminal ele-; 
ment in Afghanistan. | 

Afghan officials are suspected 
of carrying sizable quantities of 
'hashish on their official trips 
'abroad. A ranking member of 
the national Olympic body 'is 
known to have secreted almost 
100 pounds in the equipment 
bags of the wrestling team that 
went to Munich last summer. ; 

. King Mohammed Zahir Shall 
Is believed to be incapable of 
acting against the pervasive 
corruption that surrounds hifn 
because his power is weak in a 
country with no developed 
sense of nationhood, in which 
;his survival is largely dependent 
'on his success in , balancing 
(strongly independent - minded 
I tribes and clans. 


ist him to the United States and 
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By MOUniS KAPLAN 

The reputed leaders of two 
international heroin-smuggling 
rings were indicted yesterday 
on charges of conspiring to 
smuggle more than 1,100 
pounds of heroin, valued at 
$250-million, into the United 
States between January, 1968, 
'and April, 1971. 

! Flown from Brazil at the re- 
quest of the Justice Department, 
the two were held in record 
bail of $2.5-milIion as Federal 
prosecutors said the suspects 
were responsible for channel- 
ling massive quantities of the 
drug into the country. 

Two separate indictments un- 
sealed before Chief Judge Jacob 
Mishler in Federal District 
Court in Brooklyn, named 20 
suspects — six Frenchmen, four 
Americans, three Swiss, two 
Argentines, ’ two .Italians and 
three “John Does.” 

Ringleaders Named 

The Federal authorities iden-. 
tified the ringleaders as Chris- 
tian David, a 4l-year-old 
French citizen living in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and Michel Ni- 
coli, 42, another Frenchman' 
taken into custody by the Bra- 
zilian police at Washington’s" 
request. 

Although each had separate, 
sources of supply, they fre-j 
quently joined in heroin opera- ; 
tions- based in Argentina, Uru- 1 
iguay and Brazil, according to 
Robert A. Morse, United States 
Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 

The heroin originated in the 
poppy fields of Turkey, was 
processed in Marseilles and 
was shipped to South America, i 
Customs agents and agents of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, together 
With specialists of the Brook- 
lyn Strike Force Against Or- 
ganized Crime, seized 26 kilo- 
grams of heroin, but at least 
474 kilograms found their way 
into the retail market. Half of 
ft was sold in New York City, 
narcotics agents said. 

Arrested 3 Weeks Ago I 

Judge Mishler fixed the rec- 
ord-high bail on both David 
and Nieoli on the basis of an, 
affidavit by Thomas P. Puccio.) 
an assistant United States At- 1 
torncy who coordinated the, 
prosecution, , . . . 

| He reported that both had 
(been arrested three weeks ago 
fat the request of the United 
'states Government by t u ~ no- . 


By Erwlm B>. Camlmm 


My jo!) requires a lot of 
flying. I have not been hi- 
jacked. But. I am frequently 
disconcerted by the lack of 
scrutiny which still prevails 
on many flights. 

During the last two days, 
for example, I have had to 
make four flights. On two of 
them there was not the 
slightest effort to send pas- 
sengers through an elec- 
tronic metal-detecting de- 
vice, or to search them or 
their luggage in any way. 

On other flights, perhaps 
more than 50 percent of the 
time lately, there has been 
rather careful screening. 
But the overall system is 
haphazard and inconsistent. 

I suppose the airlines set up 
screening where they and 
the various police author- 
ities are able to provide 
personnel. Otherwise — 
well, board the plane any- 
way. 

Diligent search ' 

Curiously, the most care- 
ful screening my wife and I 
encountered was nine 
months ago when we took an 
Air Algerie flight from Paris 
to Algiers. You would have 
thought that to be just about 
the last plane in the world to 
be hijacked, fiut police au- 
thorities at Orly airport, in- 
cluding a matron, gave us 
diligent search. My wife’s 
lipstick In her handbag was 
screwed up to see If It con- 
tained anything dangerous, , 
and her can of hair spray 
was fizzed to see if it was 
real. Of course our bags 
were carefully searched, 
and our persons frisked. No- 
body else, in scores of flights • 



since, has gone over us so 
thoroughly. 

In this age of violence and 
crime, air piracy has turned 
out to be terribly tempting. 
Until the deep-seated condi- 
tions which have brought 
about this state are reme- 
died, emergency measures 
will be needed. Thus I am 
sure the airlines and the 
government will have to take 
more seriously the search 
process. 

It is also my conviction 
that the utmost confidence 
should be placed in the pilots 
of aircraft involved in such 
emergencies; These men, 
and also the stewardesses 
involved, have behaved with 
enormous courage and good 
sense. No forceful action 
should be undertaken with- 
out their approval. 

Media involved 

If there is responsibility on 
the government and on the 
airlines, it weighs also on the 
news media. Of course we 
have to tell the public the 
essential facts of what is 
going on. Some details, if we 
know them, can be withheld 
during an emergency. For 
example, if a reporter learns 
of the tej-ms of a negotiation 
in process, by listening to 
radio interchanges, and if 
his disclosure might harm 
the undertaking, he has ev- 
ery right and duty to hold 
back until no harm will be 
done. 

But the worst danger, ob- 
viously, is to implant the 
Idea of hijacking in an un- 
balanced mind. Criminals 
don’t have to be told; they 
know already. Many of the 


hijackers, so far, have bee® 
unbalanced In some- way of 
other. Perhaps the madia 
can help to convince thara 
that hijacking rarely suc- 
ceeds. In very few prove® 
cases — perhaps none — 
have hijackers got away" 
with their loot. Many of the 
hijackers are nowise rvtag 
time. The notoriety they 
gain, and this may well be a 
prime motive for weakened 
minds, is overpowered by 
punishment. 

DiscussioMHiarged! . 

The actions of the Cuban 
Government In arresting 
hijackers, usually returning 
the ransom money, and 
seeking discussions of a hi- 
jacking agreement, are very 
responsible. The United 
States should welcome such 
a discussion, complicated aa 
it may be by the presence of 
so many Cuban refugees and 
resources in the United 
States. 

Air transport has made 
fantastic progress. It stands 
astride the world like a co- 
lossus, having subordinated 
all other forms of long-range 
transport. It has telescoped 
the world. Its openness and 
convenience have been 
among Its great strengths, 
along with its steadily in- 
creasing factors of safety. 
These gains are now endan- 
gered by criminal action: 
sometimes mad, sometimes 
political, As with all crime, 
the best ultimate answer is 
to get at the causes. Mean- 
time, precautionary mea- 
sures 6an be made a whole 
lot better. They will be worth 
the cost. 


lice in Bahia, Brazil. They ;they took everything.” 
arrived, at 6:20 A.M. yesterday David was said to have been 

at Kennedy International Air- ; personally ® 

, imnortation of 103 kilograms of 


port in the custody of five importation 
„ ... herom here. 

Brazilian policemen. 

David, lie said, had been - Jumpci 
sought for the lust: six years ‘Testimony 

for the murder of a French po-l 
lice commissioner who was, wanw» fnr 
shot to death - Feb. 2, 1966/ jobbery for 
David was sentenced to death sentei "“h 2 
in absentia. His criminal record ° n . lv ‘ ar „„ 
includes 21 convictions. “. on B ; 

He was taken to a hospital f Ab 

following Mr. Puccio’s dis- . j, nowl 
closure that the haggard sus- . He 

mctal ha ?n * his °3 ^Braz'd ^aH he had i 
Thursdny. Authorities ,ac- Another 

counted for the bandages on fui1 

both his wrists, saying he had a 48 ™« 

previously broken a light bulb , . y q 
and cut the wrists. He also re- vvith ’ f 

poncdly swallowed plaeee of 

br °"? hi™ Sen tortured for 30 
days, and I am mot about to 
sav anything without a taw- have been 
yc'r,” he said through a French of the 

interpreter. “I have no money, “f, 1 


Jumped $50,000 Bali 

Testimony before a grand 
jury indicated that Nieoli was 
wanted in France for armed 
robbery for which he had been 
sentenced to 20 years in prison. 
On March 21, 1968, he was ar- 
rested on a narcotics indict- 
ment rin Brooklyn under the 
name of Abraham E. Goldman, 
also known as Miguel Dos 
Santos. He jumped the $50,000 
bail he had posted shortly after- 
ward. . . ' 

Another defendant, who Is 
still a fugitive, Louis Bonsig- 
nour, 48. a French citizen, for- 
feited $50,000 bail in connec-1 
tion with fin indictment filed' 
against him In lb® Southern 1 
District during 1968. 

Narcotics and customs agents 
have been charting the activi- 
ties of the ring here, in Wash-] 
Ington and Miami, as well as m , 
Europe and South America for| 


about five years. The investiga- 
tion was stepped up within the 
last year after Federal agents 
obtained the cooperation of 0 
number of alleged co-oonsplra- 
tors who were- not named as 
defendants. 

Characteristically, the rings, 
were comprised of Europeans 
and South Amerluans operating 
from France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Italy, Argentina,! 
Brazil, Uruguay, Venezuela and- 
the United States — mostly New 
York and Miami. ■'.? 

Variously Shipped 

The heroin was shipped In 
hidden compartments in corm 
mercini aircraft, in expensive 
European automobiles, in fish 
cans, in valises and taped to the 
bodies of couriers. 

Banks in Switzerland and 
Brussels were allegedly used to' 
eeneeal assets and facilitate tlia 
transfer of funds. 

Mr. Morse said the indict- 
ments were rooted in the 1967 
arrest of a man named Ange 
Lucarroti, who was seized with 
five kilograms of heroin at Ken- 
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nedy International Airport. In 
August, 1970, he said, more in- 
formation about the expanding, 
heroin business was gathered, 
leading to the arrest of Argen- 
tinian-born Luis Stepcnberg, i 
Jack Grosby and Eduardo 
Poeta. 

Stepenberg who was 44, died 
in his cell at the Federal House: 
of Detention here in March last 
year of pneumonia after having 

, been convicted on 15 counts of 
' narcotics violations. Poeta, a co- 
con 5 oira tor, was sentenced to 
'40 years in prison and fined 
$300,000. Grosby is awaiting 
trial. 

All three were named in one 
of yesterday's indictments as 
co-conspirators but not as de- 
fendants, along with James 
Cohen, Felix Martinez, Willie 
Wouters, Daniel Mitnik, Chris- 
tian Hysoion and Florencio 
Gonzalez. 

Named in the indictment with 
David were Mario Dcniz, 39, a 
Frenchman living in Brussels; 
Joannes Munoz, 40, of Boulogne, 
jFrance; William Perrin, 41, in 
; French custody; James Chris- 
tian, 41, an American citizen 
in New York State custody, 
and Marcello Isaac Delgado. 46, 
nn American citizen In custody 
in New Jersey. 

Carlos Rojas Colombo, 47, an 
Argentinian, and Paul Navarro, 
39, an American citizen, are 
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both serving prison terms in 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. 

Listed as fugitives were 
Carlos Aparicio, 30, an Argen- 
tinian and Andr6 Hirsch, 64; 
Louis Brique, 46, and Daniel 

Vuille Dit Billc, 42, all of 

Switzerland. Also, Domingo 
Padron, 61, of New York and 
Louis Bonsignour, 48. 

Indicted with Nicoli were 
Carlo Zippo, 46, an Italian 

citizen who lived here at the 
Woodstock Hotel and is a fugi- 
tive, and Guglielmo Casalmt, 
48, an Italian citizen Jiving in 
brazil. , . 

Conviction on each - count 
carries a mandatory five-year 
term and up to 20 years in 
prison and a $20,000 fine. 

Frank Monastcro, associate 
regional director of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous! 
Drugs, estimated that the two 1 
rings supplied about 10 per 
cent of the world’s heroin mar- 
ket. He reported that heroin 
prices had risen 25 per cent- 
recently because of a shortage 
on the Eastern Seaboard. This 
has been accompanied, he said, ; 
by a sharp decrease of pure 
heroin in drug pushers’ packets. 

Tho "nickle bags" now con- 
tain only about 2 per cent 
heroin, instead of the cus- 
tomary C to 10 per cent, he 
reported. He estimated the 
number of heroin users in the 
country at between 350,000 


and 559,000, half of whom live 
in the metropolitan area, he 
said. 

The Brazilian Government 
also expelled a third French- 
man .accused In Federal District 
Court in Manhattan of having 
run a heroin-smuggling ring. He 
arrived on the plane with David 
and Nicoli. 

He was identified as Claude 
Pastou, accused of importing , 
narcatics from Europe through 
Canada, and he was indicted on 
May 18, 1971. Co-defendants in 
the indictment were Jean Fran- 
cois Marazzini and PaulR. Pas- 
qualini, identified as managers 
of taverns in Madrid, Spain. 

F.BX Asked for 3 

Rptclnl to Tlw Now York Tlmto 

RIO DE JANEIRO, Nov. 17- 
Three Frenchmen expelled from 
Brazil on charges of drug traffic 
connections were sent to the 
United States rather than 
France at the request of the 
American Federal Bureau of‘ 
Investigation, a spokesman for 
the Brazilian federal police said 
tonight. ; 

The spokesman in Brasilia 
said that the United States had 
made no formal extradition re- 
quest for Christian David, Mi- 
chel Nicolo mid Claude Pastou, 
but expressed Interest in re- 
ceiving them. Clearance for 
their entry to the United States 
Was ' granted to the Brazilian 


I policed ■ - ; 

! The decision to send the three 
to theUnitedStates after their 
expulsion was ordered was 
made by Minister of Justice Ak 
fredo Buzaid acting on informa- 
tion supplied by the Brazilian 
federal police, it was explained. 

The expulsion order was 
signed by President Emflio Gar- 
rastazu M6dici. Brazilian police 
escorted the three on a -Pan- 
American Airways flight that 
left Rio do Janeiro late Iasi 
night. - 

An official of the French con- 
sulate said that it had - not been 
informed. He believed it wag' 
usual for expelled foreigners to 
ibe sent to their country of' 
origin. . 

Three moro Frenchmen who 
.were ordered expelled will be 
sent to France, where they are' 
wanted, within the next : 20 
days, it was expected. Tiiey are 
Christian Bernard Javet, Robert 
Bourdoulous and Francois An- 
toine Canazzl. 

Tomaso Buschetta, bom in, 
Sicily, will be sent to Italy, 
where he is wanted on 10 mur- 
der counts. 

Minister Buzaid explained 
that the Brazilian Government 
decided to expel tho seven for- 
eigners because it involved a 
simple legal procedure. He ex- 
plained that extradition Pro- 
ceedings would take more timO. ’ 




—j ™ 

THE LATEST THREAT by 
hijackers, to send their air- 
liner crashing Into the Oak 
Ridge nuclear plant, has 
made some of the worst fore- 
bodings expressed at the 
time of the Munich Olympic 
killings come true only too 
quickly. The hijackers were 
acting out a nightmare scen- 
ario that sends shivers down 
the spines of security offi- 
cials. 

From Oak Ridge they 
flew to the vicinity of Key 
Blscayne and demanded to 
speak by radio to President 
Nixon, but this time, when 
he would not oblige, they 
flew on to Cuba. The black- 
mailer’s inexorable logic 
marches on, while the 
speedy international action, 
urged at the time of Munich 
as the only way to arrest the 
chilling progression of 
threats, lags far behind. His 
target grows bigger all the 
time because, like Mt. Ever- 
est, It Is there. 

In the meantime the 
United Statea and thfi Soviet 
Union, whose joint action 
could set an example to the 
smaller nations, and whose 


power could nudge some of 
the recalcitrants, continue ' 
to squabble in the foothills. 
The Soviet Union^was the . 
only major power which 
voted against sanctions v at 
the post-Munich meeting' of 
. the International Civil Avia- , 
tion Organization. 

Nor is the United States 
blameless. It demands that 
Cuba sfiould act against 
American hijackers, but re- 
jects Castro’s demand for 
comparable action against 
Cubans who hijack ships to 
sail them to Florida. It may 
take more than two to make 
an international agreement 
— but two is the minimum. 

THE COMMUNIST, gov- 
ernments put more trust in 
their police than in interna- 
tional agreements. But the 
Soviet Union has both air- 
lines and nuclear plants. It is 
subject to the same social 
pressures as other techno- 
r logically advanced coun- 
tries. • 

The death sentences it has 
1 meted out to hijackers have 
not proved a foolproof ’ de- 
terrent. The shots fired at 
Soviet lenders during a pa- 
rade for Soviet spacemen by 
a man who was late? put 
away nn "deranged" chow 
that the human explosive Is 
there. All it needs Is a 


Nuclear explosives need 
more than that, to set them 
off, but the danger that they' 
might get Into the wrong 
hands is causing growing' 
concern among scientists. 
Press discussion of this 
threat after th® Munich kill- 
ings was promptly echoed at 
the Pugwash , meeting of 
leading scientists from East 
and West. Nuclear plants, 
said Pugwash Secretary- 
General Prof. . Joseph Rot- 
blat, could become targets 
for saboteurs, criminals, or 
political fanatics. “Then," he, 
said, "they can hold the 
world to ransom.” 

, But the Russians remain 
'unimpressed. One danger is 
that the proliferation of 
civil nuclear power will 
make it much easier for & 
group of terrorists to build a 
crude atom bomb. At the 
Pugwash meeting, American 
scientists argued that a Maf- 
ia-type organization could 
develop its own atomic capa- 
bility. 

But the former head of 
the Soviet nuclear program 
pooh-poohed tho Men, After 
All, bo Hflld, bo iio4 JnilH m 

clear bombs, and he knew 
just how difficult It was. 
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Commission also maintains > 
a calm public front, but ic ; 
taking elaborate measures . 
to avert trouble. Its own of- 
.ficials privately acknowl- 
edge that the AEC’s -open 
publications contain vir- * 
tually all the Information 
that a bomb-builder would, 
need. 

An investigator commls-" 
sioned by the AEC to make 
a study of the problem' 
pointed out that the Mafia 
controlled a number of, 
trucking firms, drivers, - 
union officials, and that if 
could "easily” get hold of 
nuclear materials, which it' 
could supply to "some for- 
eign tyrant.” 

A study made for the Pen- 
tagon came to equally' 
gloomy conclusions; Sabo- 
tage of the electricity sup-' 
ply, when much of it comeo 
to depend on nuclear power, 

Is another threat that Is al« : 
ready causing concern. 

The threat, starting with 
hijacking and ending with 
nuclear terrorism, with a 
whole range n? threats in be- 
tween, is truly International. 
But at the rate things are 
going, the threats will 
tinue to escalate while inter- • 
miiflilfli OWflg i/Wmifj 
frozen. It is so easy to fca fl 
prophet of doom. 

©1972 Victor Zorco 
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First of a Scries 

'i 

By Thomas O’TooIp, 

Wr^hin«ion Post Staff Writer 

Economists say it’s due to art un- 
checked rise in consumption, while so- 
riologists put the blame on too many 
people using too much electricity and 
driving too many automobiles. 

Businessmen blame the ecologists 
who. want to turn their backs on tech- 
nology and revirginize the land, 
whereas ■ conservationists believe it’s 
rooted in business irresponsibilities 
like the Santa Barbara oil spill, the 
sulphurizing of our cities’ sir and the 
mass misuse oC the countryside. 

The truth is that it has been brought, 
on by all of these things, and that be- 
cause they came without, warning or 
outcry the United Slates is in the 
throes of what is commonly called the 
energy crisis. ^ 

"It all reflects the higher aspirations 
of America and it’s all come together 
at the same time,” said dames R. 
Schiesinger, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 'That's why it’s a 
crisis.” ' 

In a sense, the hind we are in is less 
an energy crisis than a fuels crisis. We 
can’t burn coal because it’s too dirty, 
we can’t turn to gas because there’s 
not enough of it, and while we can 
burn oil we have to import it and pay 
a stiff price to clean it up loo. 

Whichever name we give it. the cri- 
sis is probably the biggest long-term 
problem we have. So serious is the en- 
ergy dilemma that, the Republicans 
never brought it tip and the Democrats 
never pressed them on it during the 
recent campaign, either because there 
are no immediate answers to our en- 
ergy problems or because the answers, 
are politically unacceptable. 

Pessimists think the crisis has.no so-, 
lution, while optimists believe that it 
can be solved only by raising prices on 
oil, gas and electricity, by doubling or 
even tripling our imports of oil and 
gas, by embarking on the largest do- 
mestic financing plan in U.S. history 
and facing up to an endless string of 
unhappy compromises about the environ- 
ment. 

What got us into such a fix? w ny 
and how did a fuels crisis strike the 
world’s richest country so quickly? 

.It began back in the late fifties, a 
kind of classic domino effect. Nuclear 
energy was being over-promoted by 
the A EG and oversold hy an infant in- 
dustry. Their enthusiasm forced a re- 
cession on the coat industry that per- 
sists today. Not a single new under- 
ground coal mine of any importanee i 
has been opened in the United States 
in the last 10 years. 

When coal began « o slip, ( he natural, 
gas industry moved into r.oal!s ■ mar-, 
kets. underselling coal to industry and 
electric power companies. One result 
of that move is that the. cleanest fuel 
we have, is now I lie most scarce. GeoG 
ogisls figure that when Columbus 
landed in America there, were 1,760 
trillion ruble feat of this tit the gWtMflfl, 
which at present consumption rates 
will he drained hy man. 

Even before this happened, an insa- 
tiable appetite for energy was building. 


up. The U„S. population has doubled in 
the last 50 years, while energy use has 
grown almost four timcsylargely be- 
cause of the automobile. Per capita 
electricity consumption doubled five 
times in that period, twice in the last. 
15 years. 

“The last doubling is always Ihe one. 
that breaks the camel’s back,” said 
lone-time Federal Power Commissioner. 
‘".T.ohn O’Leary, “and this is the one 
that’s done it to us.” ! 

■ Ironically,- 'the straw that really 
broke ihe camel's back is what 
O’Leary calls the “environmental, 
crunch,” a nationwide movement' 
against polluted air a'nd water so un- 
foreseen that one of Ihe nation's lend- 
ing futurists wrote n honk five years 
ago that barely mentioned the environ- 
, merit, j 

Tlte environmental movement hit 
the energy industries like a. blitzkrieg, 

It brought a halt to the Plowshare pro-, 
gram to release trapped oil and gas by, 
nuclear explosions, delayed the Alaska 
pipeline and forced a near-moratorium 
on dam building in the United States. 

Ecologists forced power companies 
to abandon scenic river and lake sites 
in more than 10 states and have caused 
more than 20 delays in the construc- 
tion of nuclear power plants. The Hud- 
son Institite’s Herman Kahn has said 
that the electric' power industry has 1 
failed to win an environmental court 
case anywhere in the United States in 
'the last seven years ever since eon-' 
servationists blocked Consolidated Edi- 
son Co.’s attempt to put a pumped 
storage plant Into scenic Storm King 
on the Hudson River. 

Disagreement runs rampant over ihe 
changes wrought by the environmental 
’movement. The AEC’s Dr. Schiesinger 
believes the environmentalists focused 
the country’s attention on the fuels cri- 
sis, while O’Leary (now with the AEC) 
and others think the ecologists have 
gone too far. 

“My own view is . . . that we’re 
seeing an analogue to the overtaking, 
of the civil rights movement by the ex- 
tremists several years ago,” O’Leary, 
said. “This extremism could create a 
very sharp reaction, if it causes a real 
energy shortage.” 

. 1 Despite their disruptive ways, ecolo-, 
gists have caused no shortage of en-< 
ergy in the United Stales so far. It is- 
true they forced electric power compa- 
nies ■ in more than 30 U.S. cities to 
abandon coal for low-sulfur oil, but- 
there is no shortage yet of plants To ; 
take the sulfur out of oil. Besides, pub- 
lic health authorities welcomed the 
change from coal, which pumped nine i 
million tons of sulfur oxides, into the 
air as recently as 1970. 

Vast Waste of Energy 

Other changes in our energy ways 
would be just as welcome, such as a 
halt, to energy waste. By one estimate, 
the United States wastes 25 per cent of 
the energy It produces. In effect., 205 
tfilltiem AMtiidtiswi W* bttjdH 

energy as 108 million ilapaneso ton- 
sume. 

Today’s standard American car goes 
only 12 miles on a gallon of gasoline, 
not as Tar as it went 50 years ago. Ihe 
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nation’s 100 million cars are run by 
engines that average 175 horsepower, 
.twice the size of European auto en- 
gines and with twice their fuel con-, 
sumption. .... 

“Nothing drives me wilder than the.i 
guy driving his 250 horsepower Cadll-] 
lac to the oil spill protest" is. the wayj 
it’s put by former White House Energy ;t 
Adviser S. David Freeman, now dirge-; 
tor of the Ford Foundation’s Energy’ 
.Policy Project. “Every time be turns'. 
Ms Ignition key, that guy spills oil, .on, 

: somebody’s beach.” 

; Heating American homes and build -1 
fngs is no less wasteful than driving. 
American cars. 

■Boom ire Electric Heating j 

1 Six per cent (96 million kilowatts) of 
all the electricity produced in the 
United States in 1970 was used to heat’ 
homes, despite the fact that electric 
iheat Is half as productive as oil or' 
gas heat. The reason is that electric 
(heat leaves 70 percent, of its energy 
'in the fuel that Was burned to generate 
< the electricity. ‘ , 

’ No matter how wasteful it. is, electric 
heat is a growing trend in the United 
^States partly because it’s clean, partly, 
^because of heavy promotion by electric; 
'utilities, partly because it’s cheap lo. 
Install and partly because it creates; 
’more living space by eliminating duels.' 

; Whatever the reasons, 23 per cent of 
the 40,000 buildings (5,400 of them of-, 
fice buildings) that went up in the 
United States in 1969 were equipped ; 
■with electric heat. The Potomac Elec- 
ifric Power Co. (PEPCO) estimates that 
(half the new office buildings construct-, 
led in the Washington area in the last- 
.five years were “all-electric” buildings. 

More than likely, they, were also, 
'high-rise buildings with glass sides, * 
Which let the heat out iii the winter and 
.in during the summer. One of the 
■worst examples of the high-rise energy 
waster is New York City’s World Trade 
Center, which needs 60,000 kilowatts 
I for heal ing, lighting and cooling. That’s 
more (hnn what is. required Tor the, en-; 
itire upstate city of. .Schenectady and; 

, its 100,000 residents- " i 

Critics contend that, there is energy 
waste because there is no energy pol- 
icy. no single federal agency riding 
herd on energy supply, demand, use 
. and consumption. 

Consider the set-up; The Interior Die- 
’part me nt looks after oil and coal, the 
Atomic Energy Commission watches 
over uranium and Ihe Federal Power 
Commission licenses (he use of water 
power and regulates the price of natu- 
ral gas. • 

The Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness keeps an eye on (but has no 
power over) fuels user! for the White 
House, the same thine the Office of 
Science and Technology does more or 
less for the same buss. Sixly-omi fed- 
’brnl agencies have something' to say 
iilimii, pruTtiH which pflpti Hiifu ihmn 
about federal direction of energy pol- 
icy. 

Jt is this scattered authority that 
must come to grips with some real 
questions brought on by the energy 
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crisis. 

Should there be 3 price increase for' 
oil and gas? It so, how much? Do we 
start importing Middle Eastern oil 
into the United States? If we do, must 
we subsidize construction of a super- 
tanker fleet to bring in the oil? How 
much of the Gulf of Mexico do we 
open up to oil and gas exploration? 
Should wc permit offshore drilling in 
the Atlantic Ocean? 

Our fuels crisis may be so critical.! 
that all these questions will be aca-, 
domic. Start with prices. U.S. oil com-' 
panics want a price increase of at least 
50 cents a barrel, justifying it with 
higher costs of finding oil and drilling 
for it. Gas producers say they need a 
doubling of price, claiming that the 40 
cents per thousand cubic feet they get, 
today is so low they can’t afford the 
luxury of looking for new gas. 

Oil men fully expect their 50 cent 
raise by February and already arc talk-, 
ring about $6 a barrel (it costs $4.50 
•today) for domestic oil by 3975. Gas. 
men are even more hopeful and openly, 
speak about a tripling and even a' 
quadrupling of gas prices in the next, 
three years. *, 

Why are they so sure of themselves? 
Because of the energy crisis, which has 
left us with an unchecked demand for. 
all forms of energy, a growing scarcity 
of domestic gas and a dwindling sup- 
ply of domestic oil. . 

Go next to imports.' The United 
Slates 'today brings in a trickle of 
Algerian gas, a trickle of Libyan gas,' 
a trickle of Libyan oil and a trickle of 
Iranian oil. The reasons are simple. 
Canadian and Venezuelan oil are 
closer, and United States has either 
distrusted or been outright hostile to 
the Arab suppliers. ; 

Times change. Canada and Venezuela: 
'refuse to raise their exports, it gets, 
harder, more expensive and. in some 
cases (like (lie Santa Barbara channel)' 
impossible to produce' more domestic 
oil at the same time that demand for 
oil goes right on rising. 

' The arguments against importing oil ' 
from the Middle East are legion. It’s], 
too far away. It will hurt U.S. relations! 
with Israel. It will give the Arabs a- 
huge cache of dollars. The Arabs are- 
unreliable suppliers. . j 

The answer heard most often to the 
last argument is that the Arabs are 
reliable suppliers, with a few maverick' 
exceptions. Arab oil is also cheap oil, 
meaning that distance doesn't mean, 
that much. 

It is true the Arabs will he swim- 
ming in dollars, so the rest of it goes,' 
but we'll get the dollars hack selling 
them American technology for the, 
pipelines, the refineries, the petro- 
chemical plaids they'll build. Besides,' 
7(1 per cent of I lie world's recoverable - 
oil Is In 1 Ik* middle Kind, There is no- 
where. else to go, which makes it more! 
urgent than ever to negotiate an Arab- 
IsraeJi peace. 

Once the United Stales reaches this 
conclusion (and it already has in roost' 
high places), the question of ship, sub- 
sidies also turns academic. Indeed,' 
the Maritime Administration already 
has agreed to subsidies for six tankers 
to carry liquefied natural gas from. 
Algeria to the United States, an agree- 
ment that, most energy observers see',' 
as the forerunner to even bigger oil' 
tanker subsidies. 

Harder questions than these lie 
ahead. One of the toughest is whether 
to enforce controls to slow down or 
even reverse the growth in demand 
for gas, oil and electriA|3P roved rpr 


Some economists believe that a ris- : 
ing tide of prices will serve (lie same 
purpose ,as end-use controls, that de- 
mand will slacken wljen natural gas 
rates double, when gasoline goes to 50 
cents a gallon and when electricity 
costs twice what it does today. Harvard ] 
University Economist A. E. Halver- 
stom says he has studied this price- 
demand relationship and claims that, 
every time you raise the price of power 
one per cent, the use of that power 
declines by 1.7 per cent. 

Most economists disagree. They 
claim that energy is still so cheap that 
even a doubling in price will have no 
impact on usage. Experience tends to 
support this view, as in the case of an 
office manager in Los Angeles who 
kept the building lights burning ail 
night because it was cheaper than in- 
stalling switches to turn them off. • 

"We don’t have an automobile crisis 
because they’re raising car. prices. We 
don’t have a clothing crisis because 
they raise the price of clothes,’’ said, 
Irwin Stelzer, president of National 
Economic Research Associates. “All 
higher prices will mean is we’ll pay 
more for fuel, maybe buy a Volkswagen 5 
jif gas goes to 80 cenls a gallon.’’ 

T Beyond the question of controls,; 
i'some of the hardest questions facing 
;the nation are those dealing with off-, 
•shore gas and oil exploration in <he 
)Gulf of Mexico and along the Conti- 
nental Shelf adjacent to the Eastern! 
Seaboard. 

- Untapped oil and gas deposits lie off 
both coasts though nobody knows how. 
much. The meat of this question is 
■whether the risk of oil spills is worth, 
drilling just out of sight of our scenic 
beaches from Maine to Florida. 

Oil men say Yes, the environment- 
alists say No, and the bailie that lies 
! ahead serves to spotlight what may 
long be. remembered as the most harm- 
ful fallout of the energy crisis. 

: Oil will be spilled, pipelines will, 
break, coal will be sl.rip : mlned, refiner- 
ies will despoil the land and burning 
fuels will continue to pollute the air. 
The United States needs 1 ' one billion, 
kilowatts' of new power in the next 20 
years, which means 400 new power, 
plants taking up more than one million: 
acres of land and water. 

It. also means that the 800,000 miles 
of overhead lines that today cover an 
area larger than Connecticut will take 
over new land the size of New .lerscjfv 
providing they use existing transmis- 
sion corridors. An inescapable fact, of 
; the energy crisis is that the drilling, 
‘ the mining, the burning and the ship- 
ping of energy cause an estimated 70 
per cent of the environmental anguish 
i suffered in the United States today. 

, Sharply Opposed Ojer. lives . 

’ Will there he war between the envi- 
■ ronmentalists and / the energy sup- 
pliers? Unhappily, the two groups 
seem light years apart these days. En- 
vironmental groups have made “zero 


"growth” Iheir energy goal, while the 
energy industry seems more deter» 
mined than ever to steamroller the op- 
position. . 

There is also mounting evidence that 
! industrialists no longer fear the envi- 
ronmentalists the way they did three 
..years ago when the movement was at 
its peak. 

“I think t’ue political acceptability of 
'environmentalism is based on the fact 
that it hasn’t hurt anybody yet,” said 
NERA’s Irwin Stelzer. “Once it starts 
costing jobs or interfering with life- 
’ styles, I think it will lose its viability.' 11 , 

One bright ray of hope about all this 
is that energy experts don’t think tf|e 
fuels crisis will last forever. Many p-, 
lieve that technology' will bail us out 
by letting us tap new, clean fuels and 
’,by cleaning up,existing fuels. 

’ Next Decade Held Critical 

‘‘The next 10 years are the critical, 
tough years,” said Charles Zraket, sen- 
ior vice president of the Mitre Corp.,] 
I Which has just done an exhaustive en- 
ergy study. “We believe the physical; 
resources and technical options exist 
to get us out of this crisis in 10 years.” 

. Energy experts worry not that the 
world will run out of fuels but that, 
technology will help us produce an' 

. endless variety . of fuels that never ex- 
! haust themselves. " , - • 

; Worry like this triggers a whole new 
concern about the earth and its inhab-/ 
t itants. What if the developing nations; 

‘ develop? What if the emerging nations! 
emerge? They go to an energy ecdri-J 
omy, and no matter how clean the; 
.fuels they use, all will release heat. 

; Even now, the island of Manhattan! 

" gels two and one-half times as much 
i heat from the fuels it burns than it] 

‘ docs from the winter sun. Scientists* 

' speculate that in 100 years the entire, 

. .United States will turn out as much ) 
heat from energy as it gets from the ! 

1 sun the year 'around. 

• » 

- Population Room Predicted 

The Hudson Institute's Herman 
■ ■ Kahn believes that the growing de-- : 
pendence that nations have on each ] 

' other for energy will eliminate war. • 
Once that happens, he speculates, the ’t 
world’s population will boom and : 

. reach a total 6f 20 billion by the. year 1 

2100 . 

If Hint size a world population is lied 
, to an energy economy, the earth will 
be putting out. enough carbon dioxide, 
to trigger a small “greenhouse” effect, 
where the carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere serves to trap the earth’s heat. . 

By 2100, the earth will have enough ' 
trapped heat to \unfreezc the Artie 
' Ocean and cause some melting of the'- 
polar ice caps, I 

; ‘The implications of such a trnnsi- • 
Hon ennnot lx: said to spell disaster for 
mankind," said William W. Kellogg of 
tlie National Center for Atmospheric 
. Research in Boulder, Colo., “but, they 
are very grave for some regions of the ! 
i earth.” 
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Dsmsslic Oil Gao'Exmcted to G\ 


B oosl Cons wmp ll os u 


By Thomas O’Toole 

Washington Pont Staff Write* 

"We feel this to bn an historic oc- 
casion. Damn p.d historic, and a sad one. 
Texas oil fields have been like a reli- 
able old warrior that, con, Id rise to the 
task when needed. That old warrior 
can’t rise, anymore.” 

--Tjyfon Tfjnnoll* 
Chat mi rtn* Texflfl RnMrmwt Cam minion* 

'i’lie dale was last, March 19, the oc- 
casion the announcement that the 
wells pumping the oil out of Texas 
would be allowed to run at 100 per 
cent; capacity for the first time in 24 
years. 

The reason for going to what, oilmen 
call the "maximum allowable" was sad- 
der and more historic than the occa- 
sion. Texas oil wells ran at 100 per 
cent in .1948 to replenish the Invento- 
ries drained by the demands of World 
War n. They’re running at 100 per 
cent; today because that’s the only way 
Texas can keep up with national de- 
mands. 

There are no more potent reasons 
for (he energy crisis in the United 
States than our mushrooming wants 
for oil and our inability to satisfy 
those wants with a domestic product. 
American oil wells produce almost 10. 
million barrels of oil every day, which 
is one-fourth what, tiie world produces. 
The trouble is that it’s only two-thirds, 
of what America needs. 

The United States consumes one 
third of the earth’s oil production, a 
trend that’s likely to be followed for, 
years to come. A big reason is the 
growing nationaL concern about air. 
pollution that has all but eliminated 
coal as a fuel for electric power east of. 
the Mississippi. Ninety six per cent of 

TTHdob JEnaergy Cr o 5sSs~=-M : 

East Coast power companies today 
burn low-sulfur oil to generate elec- 
tricity. 

A bigger reason is the incessant mo- 
bility of our on-the-move society. To- 
day, 200 million Americans drive 100 
million cars. By the year 2,000, an esti- 
mated 300 million Americans arc ex- 
pected l,o he driving almost 300 million 
cars. 

Jet travel will increase even more 
rapidly. The Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration projects for the next 10 years a ’ 
25 per cent increase in plane mileago 
per year, a 35 per cent increase in trip 
length and a doubling of passenger load 
per plane. ; 

That, adds up to almost three billion 
gallons of ;jet fuel being burned by ! 

, 1902, more than double what the na- 
tion’s airlines will consume in 1972. 

The 15 million barrels of oil that 
America uses every day arc expected 
to swell to 30 million in the next 10 
years, This is a growth rate that can bo 
polluted mi to iHruin the world's oil- 
fields, its tanker fleet, its banks and its 
patience. 

One reason it might tax the world’s 
patience is that; the rapid rise in U.S. 
oil consumption comes at a time when 


Europe and Japan are enduring the 
same heated demand for oil, Europe 
has turned to oil because it’s begun to 
run out of coal, while both Europe and 
Japan need oil for growing automobile, 
shipping and airline fleets. 

Europe already imports nine million 
barrels a day from the Middle East, 
and is likely to import 20 million bar- 
rels a day by 1980. A major concern jn 
.’Europe today, is that, when the United 
States enters the Middle Eastern oil 
market (sometime next year) it will, 
drive oil prices up to $4 a barrel (from 
$3 a barrel today) by 1975 and $6 a bar- 
rel by 1980. 

Some energy experl s worry about, 
conflicts that might si, art, over who 
owns offshore rights or even over 
whether one country has the right to 
spill oil on another’s honchos. 

, The head-to-head competition for the ' 
.World’s nil could raise the question of 
«an energy ethic for the first time. Dot 
developed nations tied to an oil econ- 
omy have first rights to the world’s 
;:oil7 Do oil users have any right to pol- 
lute the world’s oceans with their 
jSpills? Whose world is it, after all? 

“The Greek attack on Troy was eco- 
nomic, as were the Punic Wars be- 
tween Rome arid Carthage,” Is the way 
It’s, 1 put by U.S. Navy Vice Adm. Hy- 
;man G. Riekover. “The wars we may 
not be able to avoid in the future’ are 
likely to be the kind of wars they 
fought in antiquity.” 

Most energy experts think the re- 
verse might happen, that the growing 
demands for oil will bring the world 
closer together. Japan is often cited as 
a perfect example of this trend, enter- 
ing as it has into 25-year oil explora- 
tion and sales agreements with Can- 
ada, Australia, Indonesia and the So- 
viet Union. 

“The Japanese are completely de- 
pendent on the rest of the world for 
their energy, they’re learning how to 
live with it and they’re developing a 
strategy around it,” said Charles 
Zraket, senior vice president of the Mi- 
tre Corp., which just completed a year- ’ 
long study of the worldwide energy sit- 
uation. 

“They realize more than anybody 
how interdependent the world really 
is,” Zraket went, on, “how any tension 
or warfare in any part of the world is 
going to hurt them In a first-order 
way.” 

There’s no longer any doubt that the 
United States is moving into a some- 
what similar position with regard to 
oil. ; 

Oil production peaked in the United 
States two years ago, and is now down 
almost 10 per cent from its peak to 
about 10 million barrels a day. Alas- 
ka’s North Slope ought to add 2 mil- 
lion barrels a day by 1980, but by that 
time the once-rlch fields of Texas and , 

'Oklahoma will have been drained 
enough so that domestic oil production 
may never again exceed 10 million bar- 
rels a day, , 

What happened? FH'rt, demand 

for oil grew without interruption and 
without being checked. For 50 years, 
America has pumped its oil Into Us 
factories, its cars, its trucks, its trac- 
tors, its planes and its ships. 


There Is no endless supply of nil in 
the United States. The oil we use in ; 
one year took nature 14 million years 
t.o create. ; 

At the same time that demand kept 
booming, our oil fields began to dry 
up. This is reflected in oil exploration 
in the United States which has fallen 
off 40 per cent in the last 14 years. The 1 ; 
oil left in the ground In the United; 
States is so deep that it costs more to' /, 
drill for it than consumers are willing ' 
to pay for it. 

Then how will the Unitpd States 
manage to make ends meet?' 

Hopefully, in two ways. The first Is 
by joining the rest of the world in pos- 
sibly Hie most massive oil hunt In his- 
tory, a search expected to coat Interna- , 
tlonal oil Interests $240 billion in the 
next eight years. 

Oil companies are looking off the 
western shelf of Australia, In Indone-, 
sia off the coasts of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei, off the, 
coast of South Vietnam, in the Gulf of 
Thailand, along the Siberian shelf, off 
the coast of Nigeria and along both' 
coasts of South America, 

The biggest hope of American oil. 
companies is in the Canadian Arctic,! 
where geologists believe the same his-j 
toric conditions prevailed for oil that! 
produced the giant fields below Alas-l 
ka’s North Slope. ' 

Eighteen separate fields have al-'.rt' 
ready been found on tiny Sable island* 
southeast of Nova Scotia, and geolo-j 
gists think there are as many as 44 bilr( 
lion barrels of oil trapped under the 
frozen tundra of Ellesmere, Victoria 
and Baffin Island. , ' 

Offshore exploration is also about to 1 
be stepped up right in the United' 
States. The Interior Department has 
made several recent lease sales in the 
Gulf of Mexico off Louisiana, and 
seems sure to make sales closer to Flo-; 
rida Peninsula toward Yucatan. 

The big question mark Is the Atlan-i 
tic Coast, where geologists think oil is 
trapped along the continental shelf 
from Maine to Florida. Time after( 
time, they mention places like the! 
Cape Fear Arc off the Carolinas and 
the Baltimore Canyon just outside Del- 
aware and Maryland. 

“It; might, take us 10 years because of j 
environmental opposition to theses 
sites,” said one Interior department of- 
ficial not long ago, “but we’d never 
forgive ourselves if wc didn’t look for 
the oil that people think is there.” 

Even if oil is found along the conti- 
nental shelf, it will never be enough to. 
satisfy America’s economy, whose need 
for energy doubles every 10 years;' 

“No matter how much domestic oil . 
we develop you still come up short- 
about 50 per cent,” Interior Secretary 
Rogers C.B. Morton told the House 
Interior Committee, “and that. 50 per 
cent will have to be made up from Im- 
ports from other countries.” 

The only countries that can produce 
S5 million barrel!') Bf bii fi 8fld it! ^bfira 
' a? tim Mifj- 


fPm ROW ere thp pountripp of t]ie Mid- 
dle East, where 76 per cent of the 
world’s recoverable oil lies. There are 
three kinds of "recoverable” oil, the oil 
• close to the surface that just flows out, 
the oil not too far below the surface 
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that must bo 'pumped out and the oil* 
far below the surface that must be 
forced out. 

Most of the oil in the Middle East 
just flows out.. Kuwait alone has a 50- 
year, supply of such oil at present prod- 
uction rates. Iran and Saudi Arabia to- 
gether have 60 per cent of the world’s 
known total supply. 

Not only Is Arab oil plentiful, it’s 
cheap. Middle Eastern oil costs 20 
cents a barrel to bring to the surface 
vs $2 a barrel for U.S. oil. 

The United States may begin buying 
this cheap Middle Eastern oil next 
year, which, if nothing else, will help' 
to keep something of a lid on oil 
prices. Congressmen have long 
charged that the fact that the United 
States has not imported oil from the 
Mideast has cost American consumers 
$5 billion a year in higher prices paid, 
for American oil. ' 

By 1985, oil observers believe we’ll 
be importing 15 million barrels of Mid- 
dle Eastern oil every day, which at- $5; 
a barrel turns out to be $75 million a 
day and $27 billion a year. | 

. U.S. policy planners have two big 
fears about buying that much oil from : 
the Middle East. The first is that ties, 
with the- Arab World will disrupt our 
relations with Israel. The second is not 
that the Midfile East will prove to be 
an unreliable supplier, but that Arab 
countries will- use their dollar wealth 
as an instrument of foreign policy.' 

By 1980, the Arab World will have as 
many dollars as the World Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank and by 1985 it 
will have tripled the funds of these 
two banks plus the International Mon- 
etary Fund. 

"They can very easily accumulate 'a 
few hundred billion dollars in 10 years' 
time and use that reserve to control 
the market any way they want,’’ one 
observer said. “They could cither shut 
off our supplies or raise the price to $6, 
$7, $8, $10 a barrel if they want t.” 

, The United States is banking on that 
not happening, and is about to embark 
on a program to finance construction 


of .supertankers, superporls, pipelines 
and refineries to handle Middle East- 
ern oil that could cost as much as one 
trillion dollars in the next 10 years. ■* . 

Two things might hold it back. First, 
the United States is not at all certain 
that the oil and shipping industries 
(even with subsidy help from Uncle 
Sam) can raise that much money. 

A more formidable obstacle is the 
environmental movement, which is to- 
day dead-set against plans to build su- 
perports along the East Coast, allow 
supertankers into U.S. ports and per- 
mit refineries to sprout up and down 
our coasts. It’s well known that indus-; 
try favors putting the East Coast refin- 
eries around the Chesapeake Bay, a 
plan that would be greeted with 
heated opposition by the citizenry. 

Finally, there is the’ possibility that, 


Tin- Wnnhlmtlon Pont ' 

oil demand will not grow at the rapid] 
rates that everybody expects, that op- 
position from environmentalists and 
; shortages of money will slow down the 
growth rate. . 

Today, oil consumption doubles ev-’ 
ery 10 years. This doubling means that, 

• in each decade we end up using as 
much oil as we used in all past history . 
’before the start of that decade. Five 
doublings, or 50 years from now, we 
will have used 64 times as much oil as 
the whole world used up to the year. 
1970. • • |t 

“Such a growth rate cannot con- 
tinue,” says MIT’s Dr. Jay Forrester. 
“The question , is not the possibility of 
growth forever, the real issue Is when 
arid by what process growth will be 
suppressed.” 
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Red China and Drugs 

SIR: Miriam Ottenberg’s recent article on the in- 
volvement of ethnic Chinese in the heroin traffic skirted 
carefully the interesting question of Communist China’s 
activity m this field. Miss Ottenberg went no farther 
than to quote a U.S. government official as saying that 
‘‘there was no intelligence to indicate that Red China 
has anything to do with it.” 

Recently the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
took extensive testimony on the world narcotics traffic 
from General Lewis W. Walt, retired assistant com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, who had been commis- 
sioned to make a study for the committee. General Walt 
told the committee that he had learned that the author- 
lties m Hong Kong deliberately avoid searching Com- 
munist Chinese ships and cargo for narcotics. They 
keep their eyes closed to, any traffic that may be taking’ 
place, and, therefore, it is riot too surprising that intel- 
ligence on Red Chinese involvement in the drug traffic 
is lacking. General Walt made the point that Red China 


s in a very good position to move quantities of heroin 1 
through Hong Kong and Macao undetected if it wants 
Re pointed out that increasing numbers of Chinese sea- 
men, many of them based in Hong Kong, are be?ng ap- 
prehended m the United States and Britain with heroin. 
He pointed out that virtually all of the Hong. Kong sea- 
men are members of the Hong Kong Seamen’s Union 
which is controlled by pro-Peking Communists ’ 

' cim 1 2f n *u ra 1 ^f t noted tflat Communist China has never' 

nnK^ e Convent,ons on and does not rl 
port to the UN on opium cultivation. It does not permit 
any international inspection and it does not participate 

riatf™ h Dt w a Hu na dru S control operators. Evidence 
dating back to the 1950’ s and 1960’s does indicate CM-' 
nese Communist involvement in illegal opium traffic 
For example, the report of the UN Commission on Nar’ 
cotic Drugs of May 14-June 1, 1962, rcpoS the S 
niony of three Chinese witnesses on the cultivation of 
opium m Yunnan Province and its export £ BZni 

Silver Spring, Md. Keed J. Irvine. : 
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“We’re using twice as much gas as 
we find, a trend that’s continued for 
four years and for this year [I.972J also. 
We can’t tolerate this much longer.” 

— John N. Nnsslkas, 

• chairman. Federal Power Commission 

By Thomas O’Toole 

Washington Post Stuff Writer 

If we tolerate it another eight years, 
the United Slates will have half as 
much gas in the ground as it has to- 
day. If our tolerance extends four 
more years, we’ll be down to one- 
fourth our current reserves and if we 
wait , until 1988 we wonlt have any gas 
in the ground at ail. 

The U.S. gas supply is still the sec-, 
ond largest in the world, but con-, 
sumption of natural gas in. this' coun- 
try .has risen so di-amatically in the 
last 15 years that we are suddenly 
. faced with consuming ourselves right 
out of natural gas. 

Time was when natural gas was no 
more than a stepchild of oil, with 
which it often is found. For years, the 
gas coming out of the ground was 
flared off the tops of (lie thousands of 
. oil wells that covered Texas, Okla- r 
homa, Kansas .and Louisiana. 

Two things changed that, the first of 
which was the largc-diamctcr pipeline 
that carried gas out of the Southwest 
during World War II. The second was 
the ease with which gas flowed and 
was being found back in the ’40s and 
’50s, which gave the impression that 
gas was inexhaustible. 

/V third factor served ns much ns the . 
oilier two lo trigger today’s gas short- 
age. That was (lie overselling of gas* 
(“Gas Heats Best”) in the late ’50s and 
early ’60s, when gas was sold to facto- 
ries and electric power plants as a 
boiler fuel in direct competition with 
coal and oil, even though gas, cheaper 
and cleaner thnni either of the other 
fossil fuels, was better suited to other 
markets. 

So aggressive was the gas industry 
during this period that they sold gas in 1 
Florida and California to heat homes, 
knowing that neither residential mar- 
ket. could support the gas pipelines 
coming into those slates. 

. “I can’t condemn this, it’s the way 
we got our pipelines built," said one 
■ veteran of tho natural gas business. 
"The only people who could take the 
gas then were the guys running the 
factories.” 

An ironic footnote to that Is the fact 
that gas is almost sulfur-free, which 
made it an acceptable utility fuel to 
environmentalists at tho same time 
that the utilities’ tise of gas was being 
denounced by conservationists. Laws 
banning the burning of coal andlilgh- 
eulfur oil turned hundreds of power 
plants to gas just at the tlmo gas was 
Dtarting to run short. 

Whatever the reasons, gas use grew 
like Topsy In the last two decades, 
nupplylng iwepthlHlu of the growth in 
the country’s energy production. 

Fully one-third of all tho energy 
used by America today comes from 
natural gas, which is the sixth largest 
-industry in the country. Twenty-two 
pipeline companies sell $9 billion worth 


of gas through a $17 billion pipeline 
network extending into all of the 48 
contiguous states. 

The smallest users of gas are those 
that need it most, the 80 million 
schools, churches, hospitals and homes 
that find coal too dirty, oil too expen- 
sive and can’t afford the furnaces that 
would let them switch from gas to oil 
if they had to. 

The big gas users are those needing 
it least, the power 1 companies and fac- 
tories that together consume 71 per 
cent of tho gas sold in the United 
States today. These two segments of 
Industry not only burn the lion’s share 
of our gas, they also pay lower prices 
for what they burn. 

. Most industry buys gas at what is - 
called an "interraptable” rate, mean- 
ing that when pipeline ga3 runs short 
in the midst of a cold snap the indus- 
try “interruptables” are the first to be 
cut off. Industry puts up with Intemip- , 
tions because it saves money the rest ' 
of the time and often Is able to switch 
to heating oil to prevent factory shut- 
downs. 

The growing gas shortage has caused 
interruptions these last three years, 
eome of them sizable. Factories in 
Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois have, been cut off 
from gas during cold snaps. The state 
of Washington) has interrupted gas de- 
liveries to factories a third of the year 
during recent winters. 

It isn’t only factories that have lost 
their gas. The University of Texas and 
one-third of the city of Austin were 
forced off gas Inst February when the 
temperature fell below 20 degrees. 
Brooklyn residents have had their gas 
curtailed the last two winters, partly 
because there aren’t enough factory 
customers in Brooklyn to absorb the 
cutbacks. 

"Things would have been worse if 
we hadn’t had relatively mild winters," 
said S. David Freeman, onetime en- 
ergy adviser to Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon. “If we get a few stiff cold 
spells of 10 days at a stretch this win- 
ter. we’ve got some trouble.” 

• Critics claim that even though many 
factories buy gas on inlorruptnble 
terms they are never interrupted. 
These critics charge that gas suppliers 
have told the factories that if they’re 
ever forced to switch to oil, the gas 
companies would pick up the bill. 

“A lot of factories in the Midwest 
have paid an interraptable price for 
firm delivery,” confides a onetime 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. “This gas was sold to keep the 
pipeline full, but it was gas that should , 
not have been sold. It’s only aggra- 
vated the gas shortage.” 

, If the gas shortage is serious today, 
it Is going to be critical In the years 
ahead. New gas customers could not be 
taken on this year in 21 states. The 
number turned away is expected to 
rise next year and again in 1974. The 
h limber of state forrarl to reject hew 
gas customers is also eapeoted ts 
climb. 

Demand for natural gas this year 
was a little more than 22 trillion cubic 
feet, and no fewer than three different 
forecasts ,say we’ll easily outstrip that 


in the next decade. ■ " ”• ( 

The Interior Department forecasts 
demand of almost 28 trillion cubic feet 
by 1975, the Future Requirements 
Committee of the University of Denver; 
predicts 34 trillion cubic feet and the 
New York Public Service Commission, 
a high of 36.4 trillion cubic feet for the ■ 
same year. Interior believes demand' 
will rise to 38.2 trillion cubic feet by 
1985, while the Future Requirements. 
Committee estimates 43.6 trillion cubic 
feet that year and the New York body 
. an astronomical 77.2 trillion cubic feet 
in 1985. 

All three of these forecasts might b© 
fulfilled, but only at the risk of telling 
many of the 150 million Americans 
using gas today that they might bd‘ 
shut off from gas forever after that, 
last forecast comes true. 

Fifteen years ago, the United States' 
had proven gas reserves in the ground 
equal to 21 years production. Reserves' 
are down to less than 12 years produc- 
tion today and by 1975 the anticipated 
240 trillion cubic feet of reserves (re- 
serves are 270 trillion cubic feet today) 
will be less than 10 years production. 

The gas industry is not optlmistie 
about its own future. Many gas produ-, 
cers are buying up Western coal lands,,- 
where the coal is low In sulfur. One 
gas transmission company has ealeu°, 
latcd that It will need 250 million tone 
of coal for each year that It wante to 
stay in business after 1980. 

Gas reserves arc down because gas', 
discoveries are down. The number of 
gas wells drilled in 1970 fell 53 per 
cent from 1950 and number of produc- 
tive wells by almost 50 per cent. Tho 
result was less gas found, down to 10 
trillion cubic feet In 1970 from almost 
20 trillion cubic feet 10 years before . 
that. . 

The gas Industry says there are two 
reasons for the discovery decline. One 
is that the depth of wells drilled has 
risen 25 per cent In tho last 10 years, 
which added more than 50 per cent to 
drilling costs and discouraged drilling. 

The other reason is the historically 
low price paid for gas, which is set and 
regulated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Prices have been allowed to 
rise in the last 10 years, but the 20 
cents a thousand cubic feet charged 
for wellhead gas today is said by indus- 
try not to be enough to encourage the 
search for new gas. 

Natural gas is the only fossil fuel 
whose price is regulated by the federal 
government, but the FPC regulates 
only the pipeline gas that moves from 
one state to another. It also sets prices 
only for the gas when it enters the 
pipeline; not when it arrives at its des- 
tination. Finally, the FPC sets differ- 
ent prices for old gas and new gas. It 
has allowed price rises in new gas, but 
not in old gas. 

The confusion is part of the reason 
there Is pressure on the White House 
and on Congress to eliminate the regu- 
lations on natural gas, a move its sup- 
porters say will set off a massive 
search for the gas so desperately 
needed. 

President Nixon’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has recommended 
“deregulation.” So has Gen. George 
Lincoln, director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness and chair- 
man of the White House Oil Policy 

Fortune magazine says that the FPC 
itself “inclines toward” deregulation, 
that two of the four present members 
(Pinckney Walker and Rush Moody) 
have “publicly declared themselves for 
it." Fortune argues that, ending control 
of gas prices might relievo tho short- 
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age in two years time, “both by mak- 
ing it profitable to exploit discovered, 
but marginal gas and by curbing the 
demand of industrial consumers who 
use gas for ‘low value' production be- 
cause it is so cheap.” t 

More than a few energy experts 
argue th.it the ending of controls Is* 
neither that simple nor predictable. 

"They talk about a doubling and tri- 
pling in price after deregulation,” for- 
mer FPC Commissioner John A.; 
Carver said before he left the FPC tor 
June. “Nobody thinks about what kind 
of chaos that would follow a doubling 
or tripling in price.” 

One kind of. chaos would be the? 
charges of windfall profits that would* 
hit the gas industry. A price Increase) 
of 10 cents per thousand cubic feet on 
wellhead gas means more than $2 bil- 
lion In revenues to gas producers. A 
doubling would mean at least $8 billion 
in Increased revenues. 

There Is also the question of 
whether the end of controls might' 
upset everyday markets. 

"Prices might go too high In certain 
cases,” one Industry observer said. 
•‘‘This would put the Midwest bidding 
against the Northeast, Texas bidding 
against Louisiana ^for the gas, and that 
would be chaotic. 


‘‘You’re dealing with a product that 
government and Industry have commit- 
ted to householders with gas appli- 
ances that will be there forever," he 
went on. "That’s why you’ve got to 
have some kind of regulation.” 

Regulation or not, the demand for 
gas is 22 trillion cubic feet per yea? 
and rising— rising to 40 trillion cubic 
feet in the next 13 years, which yields 
a domestic deficit of 18 trillion cubic 
feet that either must come from some- 
where else or must be denied. 

Domestically, help can only corns 
from two sources. One Is development 
of synthetic gas (Syngas) from na- 
phtha, but even If the technology 
works and the right amount of money 
is invested, Syngas can never meet 
more than 5 per cent of U.S. demand. 

Help could also come from under- 
ground nuclear explosions to free gas 
trapped deep beneath tho surface, but 
nobody expects that, kind of help for nt 
least another 10 years. 

The Atomic Energy Commission says 
that some 400 small explosions might 
dislodge 3 trillion cubic feet of gas in 
Wyoming and Colorado. The A EC also' 
understands that the public will never' 
put up with that until the gas shortage 
gets much worse than it is today. 

Predictably, the United States ap- 
pears to be turning somewhere else. 


The United States already Imports at-* 

most one trillion cubic feet of gas from • 

Canada and Algeria. That can be dou-l 
bled in the next 10 years. Alaska’s 
North Slope can produce an additional 
1.5 trillion cubic feet per year. Our ac®< 
in the hole is the Soviet. Union, which: 
is blessed with twice ns much natural; 
gas as the United States and nowhere? 
to go to sell it all. J 

The United States is negotiating to 1 
buy more than $30 billion worth of Sb^ 
viet -Union gas over a 25 year period,! 
but even if the deal goes through thei 
United States must amend its natural' 
gas practices. . . .... . ■%; 

Gas rationing Is not unlikely, espe- 
cially to large industrial us es who can 
burn oil just ns easily. Modes', nrice In- 
creases might also be in ordci. if only 
to make gas less attractive to la/, -e In-; 
dust rial users. 

There is evidence Hint gas vine 
might already have been orrcnxj) 
among the big users. Several utilllpj 
in Oklahoma and Texas have said th,!/ 
will no longer burn gas in their b\ - 
ers, but would sell it to homcowne.V 
for the higher prices tho£ can get foA 
the gas. . \ 

If tills turns out to be a trend, it \ 
would be the first hopeful sign in th© . y 
gas industry in more than a decade, s \ 
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“There are two things Wrong with coal' today. We can’t 
mine it and We can’t burn it." , 

8. David Prepman, 
White House Energy Adviser 
To Presidents Johnson and Nixon 

By Thomas O’Toole 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Few things illustrate the metal 30 times faster that 
energy crisis better than the sulfur-free rural air. High 
dilemma that exists in coal, surfur coal burned in the 
at once tiie most abundant country has been blamed for 
and abused fuel in the destroying everything from 


United States. 

There’s coal enough irothe 


pine trees to potatoes. 

“One reason we’re making 


United States to last more, some switches away from 
than 500 years, which makes coal,” an executive of Ml chi*, 
it 15 t'mes more, plentiful gan’s Consumers Power Co. 
than oil and 25 times as once explained, “is that; 
abundant as natural gas. we’re tired paying the cel- ! 
One of the most intriguing ery farmers for the, crops we! 
statistics to come out of the killed.” 


energy crisis is that coal 


Nobody knows the precise , 


makes up 75 per cerat of our CO st of sulfur pollution in 


fossil fuel reserves, but oil 
and gas make up 75 per cent 
of our fossil fuel consump- 
tion. 

Coal is out of step with 
the times. It’s mined in 
ways that Americans no. 
longer accept and it burns' 
with a dtfrk and suifurous 
smoke that Americans find 
a sore to their eyes, a 
danger to their property and 
a threat to their health. 

The sulfur oftiflus mmiperi 
into the air by burping coal 
have been linked statist!- 


the U.S., but the Council on i 
Environmental Quality put 
the cost of air pollution at 
$20 billion in 1968. The Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agency calculated air pollu-l 
tion costs at $16 billion a . 
year, $6 billion for its ill ef- 
fects on health, $4.9 billion 
for material and vegetation 
damage and $5.2 billion for 
property loss. 

Cities like New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh ntid St, iiOhiH have 
banned ami by iwli'letlna 
the burning of high sulfur 
fuels. Illinois has the largest 


rally with lung ahd heart S ^ 

ailments. Sulfur n city air but sulfur limits 

has been found to corrode nQW mean Chicag0 buys oil 
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barged up from New Orle- 
ans and low-sulfur coal 
shipped from Montana that 
costs twice what Illinois coal 
costs. 

Pollution laws in Tennes- 
see have forced coal out of 
furnaces from Nashville and . 
Knoxville, right in the heart 
of coal, country. Ohio coal ; 
producers talk of being un- 
able to sell coal in their own; 
State, a worry also heard in 
parts of Indiana and West 
Virginia. New Jersey has. 
placed an outright ban on, 
coal itself, reflected in the 
fact, that it buys more heat- 
ing oil than any state but 
New York. 

There's no question this 
has hurt coal. While oil and 
gas demand doubled In the 
last 10 years, coal muddled 
along in what has almost 
been a recession. Coal pro- 
duction is forecast this year 
at no more than 580 million 
tons, which is only 5 per 
cent more, than it was five 
years ago. 

"This has hurt the country 
and aggravated the energy 
crisis,” says one-time White. 
House Energy adviser S.'i 
David Freeman, who is now 
director of the Ford Founda- 
tion Energy Policy Project. 
“We’re draining America 
dry of its oil and gas. while 
all that coal just sits there." 

Mine statistics tell the f 
tale better than production 
figures. Underground coal j 
tnines have been closing in 
the U.S. at a rate of more 
than one a day for the, last 
■•pits ana if smythlns 

the trend might be ncceler-’ 
ating. Island Creek Coal Co., 
the nation’s third largest, 
closed three mines in the 
last three months, one of 


port, Ohio) a producer Of” 
one million tons \f coal , a ’ 
year. , ; 

One reason for thi- skid- 
ding decline is that con- has 
lost many of its t.radil.iooO. ' 
markets to oil and gas,*’ 
which are scarcer but.) 
cleaner, easier and cheaper : 
to burn. Coal once (during; 
World War II) furnished 70 
per cent of the energy used 
in the U.S. It now supplies 
20 per cent, having lost all 
the railroad and residential 
business and growing 
chunks of the electric and) 
factory fuel trade. 

Coal mining itself is a 
dying trade. Miners over 43 ; 
are retiring in record num- ! . 
bers at the same time their 
sons aren’t going into the; 
mines at all. Miner ranks) 
have dwindled to 140,000, 
which is 30,000 fewer than 
10 years ago and one third 
the number led by the late 
John L. Lewis. 

The young men who do 
enter the mines don’t seem 
happy to do so. Their mo- 
rale is said to be low, their 
absenteeism high. The 
United Mine Workers ad- 
mits that absenteeism runs 
as high as 18 per cent, one 
reason productivity is down 
almost 20 per cent. Another 
reason is the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. 

Low productivity has 
helped to raise the price of 
coal more than 25 per cent 
in the last three years, 
which has cost coal some 
markets. Factories in six 
states past of the MtHMssiwit 
River have switched from 
coal to oil for their boiler 
fuels, solely on the basis of 
price. 

The drop in deep mines 
offset by a 
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50 per cent rise in strip 
mines, hut opposition to 
strip mining rose almost as 
fast. West Virginia lias put 
an embargo on strip mining 
in 20 counties,- and on Capi- 
tol Hill there are nine bills 
pending for the 93d Con- 
gress that would either reg- 
ulate strip mining or ban St 
altogether. 

It didn’t help things when 
a crew of Apollo astronauts 
took a picture of the earth 
on the way out to the moon, 
which revealed only two dis- 
tinct geographical features. 

“One of them I forgot, but 
the other one nobody for- 
gets,” said one-time Bureau 
of Mines Director John 
O’Leary. “It was the plume 
that came out of the Four 
Corners power plant in New 
Mexico, which burns coal 
that's strip mined.” / 

Coal’s plight sounds worse 
than it is. First off. the U.S. 
has 230 billion tons of coal 
buried in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and North Dakota 
that’s low enough in sulfur 
to burn in American cities. 
It’s true this coal is low in 
heat output and far from 
major markets, but it’s eas- 
ily mined and adds up to 
enough energy to beat the 
entire country for another 
130 years. 

More important, the tech- 
nology exists to turn coal 
into a clean fuel. Half this 
technology involves scrub- 
bing the sulfur from coal’s 
stack gases. Ihe Other half 
Involves turning run! into a 
usable form of italnral gas. 
Developing lltcsr Irehnnlo- 
glen might mean upending 
$20 billion In the next 10 
years, but the nation could 
choose whichever is best 
mid save $10 billion. 

The 1 rouble is not. Ihe 
technology, which has been 


understood for more than 30 
years. The trouble is the 
-same kind of politics-as- 
tisual that has plagued the 
coal industry for the last 50, 
.years. 

Special Interests ' 

Coal research has been 
dominated for years by the 
Interior Department, which 
is itself dominated by oil in-, 
terests. One result of this is 
that the Office of Coal Re*, 
search, in Interior’s Bureau 
of Mines did not start a pro- 
gram of coal gasification j 
until 19G1, and the Bureau 
of Mines itself didn’t begin • 
a second approach to coal 
gasification until 1967. 

Tlie Office of Coal Re- 
search has spent $100 mil- 
lion on coal gasification and 
is nowhere nearer its goal 
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than when it began 10 years 
ago. It has increased spend- 
ing this year to $30 million, 
but critics charge that, this 
is confronting a $400 million 
problem with a $30 million 
program. 

"Whether this is enough, 
whether it is managed force- 
fully enough, is another 
question,” energy adviser 
Freeman told Congress ear- 
lier this year, “It is really a 
very, very poor record of 
federal support.” 

Lethargic as it might be, 
coni gasification is seen by 
energy experts as the na- 
tion’s future. They say that' 
turning coal into gas will 
not only save the coal indus- 
try but will help to carry 
the country out of its energy, 
crisis. 

If we spend the money 
and set ourselves the goal of 
gasifying coal, the experts 
claim we could have 26 
plants turning coal into gas 
across the country by 1983. 
These plants might cost as 
much as $5 billion, but they 
would be converting 500 mil- 
lion tons of dirty coal into 
six trillion cubic feet of 
clean gas every year. 

There are no such straight- 
forward answers for coal in 
the 10 to 15 years just ahead. 
Mines will continue to close, 
miners will go on leaving 
the mines, and tightening 
pollution restrictions 'will 
serve to shrink coal’s mar- 
kets even more. 

A respite of sorts may 
come from the low-sulfur 
coal that can be mined out 
west, but western coal is 
strip-mined coal and must 
be transported 1,000 or even 
2,000 miles to its markets. 

Coal producers are largely 
ignoring the shipping costs, 
which make coal mined at 
$2 a ton in Montana sell for 
$14 a ton in Chicago. Dozens 
of strip mines are already 
operating in Montana, where 
coal production has soared 
from less than 1 million tons 


in 1969 to 3.4 million tons 
last year. Mine operate 
project a production of 81 
million tons for Montana 
alone by .1980. 

The stripping question is 
more’ difficult, out not im-, 
possible. Strip-mined land 
can be reclaimed if industry 
puts its mind and money to 
the task. 

An estimated 3.2 million 
acres of U.S. land had been 
.strip-mined by 1965, one-- 
third of which has now been 
reclaimed — either by nature j 
or man’s own efforts. A Eu-‘ 
roau of Mines survey,' 
showed that reclamation 
had cost man $169 an acre |,js 
states like Tennessee nii^, 
Kentucky and $362 an act#" 
in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

“There are parts of the 
coal country that are too 
steep to ever reclaim, it in- 
volves loo high a price," 
says Brice O’Brien, onetime 
; economist for the National 
, Coal Association, “but it* 
won’t cost the country a 
great deal of coal to just 
leave those lands alone, 
Don’t mine them, and re- 
claim the others.” 

Reclamation seems to be 
the answer since strip min- 
ing seems to be the answer. 
Deep mining is just too 
risky, too expensive and 
would involve too many 
miners, which the coal in- 
dustry no longer has. ‘ 

Energy experts claim that 
coal is worth all the effort, 
mostly because we have ; 

. noplies of coal* 
and not-so-plentiful supplies' 
of oil and gas. I 

* By 1970, the United States' 
had consumed one-third of 
its oil and gas and less than • 

5 per cent of its coal. Even 
if coal survives its troubles’ 
and demand soars in the 
year 2000 to five times what- 
it is today, we’ll still be left 
with more than a 400-year 
supply of coal. '• 


wsami b. 


The developing plans for massive 
American investment, in the extraction 
of natural gas from the Soviet Union 
again point to the need for comprehen- 
sive planning to. meet the nation’s 
long-term energy needs. Under the pro- 
posed deals between combines of Ameri- 
can companies and the Russians, Siberi- 
an gas would be piped to seaports, lique- 
fied and shipped by tanker to both our 
East and West Coasts. 

• The government must carefully re- 
view all such plans from the viewpoint of 
national security, overall relations with 
the Soviet Union and the implications 
for American consumers and taxpayers 
and for the imtionni (setmemy, 

Continuing improvement of East- 
West relations, aided by enlarged eco- 
nomic dealings, perhaps will reduce con- 
cern In coming yeai’s about over-reliance 
on Soviet supplies of fuels and raw ma- 
terials. Tire contemplated flows of Sibe- 30 


rian gas would not seem in themselves to 
represent a crippling threat should the, 
Russians in a renewal of Cold War hos- 
itllty decide to turn off the supply. The 
United States should take care, however, 
to cultivate diverse sources of energy, 
both domestically and abroad as a hedge 
against trouble in one quarter or anoth- ; 
er. 

The country has no choice but to 
import much more oil and gas, because 
of zooming demand that is unlikely to 
yield much to counsels of moderation, . 
and the fact that proportionately 
shrinking domestic supplies cannot meet 
this demand. An 'alternative of sorts Is 
Hiswasing use of the imitoVs ample 
serves of coal, including its conversion to 
gas. In either case, the costs to consum- 
ers will be high, and the environmental 
dilemmas presented by huge new super- 
tanker facilities and strip-mining will 
continue to multiply. 
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U.S. Utilities Turn to the 


"What this country needs to drama- 
tize our energy crisis is a good twenty- 
four-hour blackout.’’ 

Rep. Chet Hollfirirt (D-Cnlif.), . 
Member, Joint Committee on Atomic Encrsy... 

By Thomas O’Toole 
Wnshincton Post Stair Writer 

j It was a blackout that first alerted 
the nation to the energy crisis, the now. 
infamous Northeast blackout that turned 
out the .lights Of 30 million people for 
thirteen hours seven years ago. 

Energy experts tell us that another 
(blackout of that size is almost impossible, 
but regional blackouts of 15 to 30; 
minutes and brownouts where the lights 
flicker and dim arc a growing threat 
to our electrified society. The reason 
is that electrical supply cannot keep 
pace with electrical demand, and there- 
in lies another reason the United States 
is in the midst of an energy crisis. 

Americans will end 1972 using almost 
two trillion kilowatt hours of electricity, : 
twice what they used 10 years ago. The 

Federal Power Commission estimates, 
that electrical use will double again in 
10 years and increase sevenfold by the 
year 2000. 

The nation’s electric power companies , 
spent more than $15 billion last year to' 
keep up with rising demand, an outlay 
that will increase to $23 billion in 1980 
and $37 billion in 1990. The total that 
electric companies expect to spend on 
new plants and transmission lines in 
the 20 years ending in 1990 is $490 
billion, which will be two per cent of 
the gross national product accumulated 
during the same period. 

Besides raising the money to finance 
this expansion, the biggest problem fac- 
ing the power industry is how to gen- 
erate all that electricity. There arc 
simply not enough clean fossil fuels in 
the ground to produce that much 
electrical energy. 

The answer is that the U.S. is “going ‘ 
nuclear,” 

The reasons are simple, 

Nuclear plants don't belch 
fly ash and sulfurous smoke 
into the air, which means 
that nuclear plants can live 
with the restrictions to be 
imposed on the nation by 
the Clean Air Act in 1975. 

The other reason Is that 
' atomic power can today com- 
pete with fossil power on 
the basis of costs. 

Nuclear plants still cost 
about 30 per ednt more to 
build t linn conventional > 
plants, but their malnl.e- ! "'~ 
nance cost runs no higher 
than fossil power plants and 
uranium fuel costs are today 
half what fossil fuel cost., 

Tlie price gap is growing 
wider, Uranium is expected 
to" cost one third what coal 
and oil will cost five years, 
hence. 

• It wasn’t always that way. ' 

Atomic power took a back •• •ti 


seat to fossil power all the 
way through the ’50s and 
early ’60s, partly because 
the costs were too high and 
partly because nuclear tech- 
nology was still in the in- 
fant throes of development. ( 
’Two things happened to 
change all that. The first 
was the order placed by Jer* - 
sey Central Power & Light 
Co. in 1963 for a 640 million 
kilowatt plant for Oyster 
Creek, N.J., the first nuclear 
plant large enough to com- 
pete with coal and oil.. 

^The second happened 
three years later, when the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
placed its first order for a 
nuclear plant, a one million 
kilowatt plant that was built 
at Decatur, Ala., right in the 
heart of the coal country. 

“Utilities figured that if 
TVA thought the atom could 
compete with coal,” ex- 
plained onetime White House 
energy adviser S. David 
Freeman, “then by God 
there must be something to 
nuclear power after all.” 

Whatever they thought, 
electric companies took the 
plunge into nuclear power. 
There are now 30 nuclear 
plants across the country, 51 
more being built and 72 on 
order. 

The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission figures there will be 
350 nuclear plants putting 
out power by 1980, 300 by 
1985 and 475 by 3990. The 
atom’s share of U.S. electri- 
! cal capacity will be 22 per 
cent in 1080, 32 per cent five 
years later and 40 per cent 
in 3990. Dollar investment in 
nuclear power will be $60 
billion in 1900 and $190 bil- 
lion In itmo. i 

Thermal Pollution 

The rush to nuclear power 
is not without its strife, some 
of it inherent in atomic en- 
ergy and some of it fueled 
by the raging uproar over 
the ill effects energy prod-, 
uution of any kind has on 
life environment. 

'Environmentalists com- 
plained about the liny 
traces of radioactivity that 
nuclear plants leaked to the 
air and water, but plant re- 
quirements have been tight- 
ened up to the point that 
the newest plants release al- 
most no radiation. 

The Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory's Dr. Edward. 
Teller figures that an adult 
could lean against a nuclear 
plant the rest of his life and , 
get no more radiation than 

luS’d get sleeping next to ins 
spouse from the potassium 
hther blood. 

A tougher charge against 
nuclear plants is the fact 


lake water to cool them-’ 
selves than do fossil plants. ’ 
Atomic plants also turn 
their cooling water back 
into the rivers and lakes as 
much as 12 degrees warmer . 
than when they took the ; 
water out, which triggered 
the phrase “thermal pollu- 
tion.” 

^The AEC has taken some 
first steps toward solving 
this problem, but they cost 
money and have built-in dif- 
ficulties of their own. The 
answer involves the use of 
one-step cooling towers, 
which re-use the cooling 
water and cool it before dis- 
charging it. ! 

The trouble with cooling 
towers is that they add $50. 
million to the cost of a 
plant. They also create their 
own fog in certain weather 
conditions, and in at least 
one case caused ice to form 
on a nearby road that once 
resulted in an auto accident. 

Far more serious than the 
auto accident is the threat 
of a possible nuclear acci-' 
dent, where by some freak 
circumstance a plant’s cool- 
ing pipes break, its uranium 
fuel overheats, its enter- , 
gency shutdowns rnatfunc- ! 
tion and its emergency cool- 
ing system fails. 

If all those things were to 
happen and the uranium 
fuel melted through its core 
and caused steam explosions' 
that broke through the reac- 
tor containment, radioactive 
poisons might be spilled 
inJ,o the plant. 

-How far they got would 
depend on wind and 
weather conditions, but a re-;, 
lease of three million curies 
of radioactive Iodine would 
be enough to give thyroid 
cancer to all the people In 
the plant, many of the peo- 
ple in a half-mile radius, 
and some as far away as five 
miles. 

The AEC insists that the 
chance of such an accident 
is so remote that, the odds 
against U arc hotter than 
one million or even two mil- 
lion to one. The shutdown 
controls in a nuclear reactor 
alone would prevent such a 
mishap, by closing off the. 
chain reaction if so much ns 
a water pipe broke. 

In its defense, the AEC 
points out with pride that 
there has never been any 
kind of accident In an opera- 
ble nuclear power plant. 
The 30 plants that arc opera- 
ble today have produced 
105.2 billion kilowatt hours 
in 15 years, without a single 
mishap. 

Nuclear critics arc not as 
easily put off. They point 
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many as 32 emergency shufrl 
downs of nuclear reactors in 
the last two years. Four nu«, 
clear plants (Nine ‘iMile 
Point in New York, Ejresden 
III and Dresden II qptside 
Chicago, and Monlicello out- 
side Minneapolis) have been, 
shut down twice by their., 
emergency controls, either; 
because an electrical failure-' 
triggered the controls or be-, 
cause a pipe broke or a, 
valve tripped open. 

The critics also worry 5 
about things like the badly 
designed fuel rods that were 
discovered in a nuclear- 
plant operated by Rochester' 
Gas & Electric Co. fhe rods 
-were found to be bent and 
bulging with knots that had; 
been brought on by the tin- 
even heating of the rods; 

If a reactor cote should 
overheat for any reason, 
rods like these might easily^ 
break and release radiation 
to the reactor core, a. possl-' 
bility that went unrecog- 
nized by the nuclear power; 
industry and the AEC for 
more than ten years. , 

“There should have been, 
better testing techniques”, 
confides one AEC official;’ 
“That problem should have 
been solved 10 years ago, be- 
fore those fuel rods were 
ever installed in a real-life 
reactor.” 

It’s little troubles 7 like; 
these that raise the possible*, 
it.y of a more serious acci- 
dent, an accident that might 
shut down the entire nu- 
clear power industry if it 
ever happened. 

. “We’re too committed to 
nuclear power to ever force 
a shutdown,” admits Irwin 
Stclzer, president of Na-. 
lionnl Economic Research 
Associates, an energy con- 
sulting firm in New . York. 
“The lights would g 6 out all 
over the country if we had a 
nuclear shutdown 10 years 
from now.” . J' 

Uranium Ore 

The commitment to nu- 
clear power also ' bothers, 
some critics, who feel that if 
the atom generates 40 per, 
cent of all our electricity be- 
fore the end of the century,,' 
then the country might be 
in for a repeal performance; 
of the energy crisis we’re in 
today. ■ ‘ 

One big reason the cloc-j 
trie power industry has cho«' 
sen atomic . energy is the' 
availability of uranium ore, 
costing between $8 and $10 
a pound, which releases' the 
.heat equivalent over its life-; 
time of two tons of coal. 

The United States lias lefts' 

• than one million tons of 
uranium recoverable at that 
price, enough to last at pro- 
jected consumption rates 
for another 10 years. We 
Have ft total af L6 milUorf 
tons that is recoverable et 
prices up to $20 a pound, but 
uranium that costs more 
than $14 a pound begins to 
cost too much and would not 
.Jbfijiblft to produce the tela- 
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tk’i ly cheap power prom- 
ised by the atom over the 
next 20 years. 

The AEC is counting on a 
new type of reactor to 
counterbalance any antici- 
pated uranium shortage. 
Called the fast hrceeder re- 
actor, it is designed to gen- 
erate more nuclear fuel than 
it burns over a 3C-ycnr life- 
time. The first "demonstra- 
tion” breeder is due to be 
ready for operation. in 1000, 
so the AEC is literally in a 
race with time lo avoid a 
shortage of uranium in the 
’80s. 


What disturbs many nu- 
clear critics is that the 
country seems to have fore- 
closed its other energy op- 
tions while it concentrates 
on developing nuclear en- 
ergy. , i 

Whatever happened to 
solar energy, to geothermal 
energy, to tidal energy or 
even to the generation of 
power from the winds? 

None of these energy 
forms got any attention or re- 
ceived any financial support 
until the country got into an 
energy crisis, which even to- 


day goes unrecognized in 
manv agencies of govern- 
ment and the electric power 
industry. 

A few of these energy 
possibilities arc now being 
financed, though not in any 
urgent way. The two most 
promising options arc solar 
and geothermal energy — 
the production of electricity 
from the heat of the sun and 
the earth. Each of these op- 
tions will get about SI mil- 
lion in federal funds this 
year. 

Meanwhile, the country 
faces the growing possibility 


of power shortages. There 
have already been 424 black- 
outs in the country since the 
great Northeast blackout 
seven years ago. There have 
also been 114 brownouts 
since June of 1970, when the 
Federal Power Commission 
began compiling brownout 
statistics. 


The FPC insists that the 
blackouts and brownouts suf- 
fered in recent years have 
' not been sizable, but to a 
nation that waits for solu- 
tions to its energy crisis any 
blackout can be a discomfort 
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TEE British Government could 
mark its entry into the European- 
Economic Community by draw- 
ing attention to a potentially 
major new danger to Europe’s) 
oil supplies, and by suggesting- 
how it might be averted. This- 
time the threat docs not come 1 



from the producer governments! 
in the Middle East and North; 


Africa. If arises out of develop-: 
ments in the U.S. 

The U.S. is facing a shortage; 
of energy in general, and of oil. 
in particular. For the first time 
;in history it. will have to enter' 

| world oil markets as a massive 
! importer. P-y 1980 its imports' 
j could be running at the rate of 
' 12m. barrels a day; that is 1he : 
same as Western Europe’s total, 
present-day consumption. The 
U.S. will have to compete with 
Europe and Japan for the avail- 
able supplies from the main 
producer areas. It will be doing 
so just when the producers are 
becoming concerned about the 
need to conserve their reserves, 
and when they are determined 
to maximise their advantages in 
the market place. 

From Europe’s point of view! 
the problem will be made worse | 
by the fact: that all members j 
of the enlarged Community 
rely on U.S. owned companies; 
for much of their imported oil.) 
The companies have a fine 
record of keeping prices down,' 
and of maintaining Ihc flow of; 
supplies regardless of the diffi- 
culties. Their record inspires', 
confidence. But their positioh; 
in future will be very different, 
from that of the past or present. 

Hitherto the U.S. companies 
were producing oil in the- 
Middle East. North Africa, and 
ulfHtwlmrp for pnit> iti Eurnpu 
and .various oilier markets. 
There was no finest ion of the 
oil flowing into the U.S. in large 
quantities, and until quite 
recently the restrictions on U.S. 
imports were very severe. In. 
future, however, the companies^ 


will be producing oil that the 
:U.S. wants just as much as 
Europe. By the early 1980s, 
imports will probably account 
•for about 50 per cent, of total 
U.S. consumption. They will no 
longer be just a useful adjunct 
'to domestic supplies. They will 
have become indispensable, 
j Inevitably, therefore, the 
question arises of whether we 
:Can continue to rely on U.S. 
companies to safeguard our in- 
terests so far as imports are 
[concerned. What would happen 
if the U.S. Government, sup- 
ported perhaps by public 
: opinion and the companies’ 
shareholders, made the com- 
panies put the interests of the, 
;U,S. market before those of any 1 
; other? This object might be, 
achieved through the applica- 
, tion of direct pressures, or 
through the tax system and in, 
other less obvious ways. 

Such fears are quite justified. 
The U.S. Government used to; 
i employ its influence quite ruth- 
lessly in order to deter the 
foreign subsidiaries of U.S.- 
owned companies from trading 
- with China and Cuba, even when 
the governments of the countries 
.in which the subsidiaries were 
situated wanted to trade with 
those countries. In 1966, when 
the U.S. Government was at' 
loggerheads with France, it pre- 
vented Control Data from ex-‘ 
porting computers to France 
.for use in the French nuclear 
■ programme. As these examples 
show, the U.S. Government is 
prepared to use its influence to 
persuade companies to put what 
it regards as U.S. Interests first. 

• Ouito apart from this, most 
U,ti nil umnimolctf) have Mbit* 
-stanlially larger markets and in- 
vestments in tlie U.S. than in 
Europe. On straightforward 
.commercial grounds they might 
very well feel that the U.S. has 
a prior claim on their resources 




of foreign oil. Their share- 
holders. who are overwhelm- 
ingly American, their workers 
■through the trade unions, and 
American public opinion would 
all tend to exert their influence 
in the same direction. 

The altitude of the Middle. 
East countries, and especially 
Saudi Arabia, must: also be taken 
into account. The Middle East 
as a whole contains about 55 
per cent, of the world’s total, 
oil reserves, and by 1980 it is 
expected to account for about' 
75 per cent, of all the oil enter- 
ing world markets. The most 
substantial reserves within the 
area are those of Saudi Arabia. 
It has a far greater potential 
than any other Middle East 
country to increase its produc- 
tion and exports, and its influ- 
ence will grow accordingly. 

Significantly, Saudi oil pro- 
duction, through Aratnco, is an 
American preserve. There is no 
countervailing European in- 
fluence as in Iran or Kuwait. 

Earlier this month, the Saudi 
Minister of Oil, Sheikh Yamani, 
proposed that the U.S. and 
Saudi Arabia should establish 
what amounts to a special re- 
lationship in oil. He asked for- 
preferential access to the U.S. 
market and for permission to in- 
vest in U.S. refining and mar- 
keting in return for guarantee- 
ing an uninterrupted flow of 
oil. 


The nfflbiitl U.S, reaction was 
iiHiifimiti, It was pointed out that 
Saudi Arabia, like British Petro- 
leum, is free to invest in the 
U.S. whenever it, likes. Other- 
wise Ihc State Department went 
.no further than to describe the 


proposal as “extremely impor-l 
taut.” The obstacles in the wayta 
of establishing such a special re-j 
lationship are formidable. Buff 
the common interests of the two 
countries arc also great. Europd 
would do well to heed the wam| 
ing. 

In these circumstances Europq 
must be prepared to build uf 
a much more substantial posil 
tion of its own in the inter! 
national oil industry. It shoulcT 
be prepared to co-opcrate witH 
the U.S. companies and the U.S 
Government as much as pos 
siblc, and to seek whatevo 
means are available to ensuri 
that a harmonious and mutuall: 
beneficial working rclationshlj 
can he continued. But to sue 
ceed in that aim it will nce< 
to have a strong bargaininf 
position. A more substantia 
stake in its own oil industr; 
is the best way for Europe t< 
achieve this, besides being th; 
only way to safeguard its posi 
tion in the event of the relational 
'ship with either the U.S. cotnl 
panies or the U.S. Governmenf 
becoming soured in some way. 

There are three principa 
lines that Europe should pursue 
First, it must seek to establisl 
a relationship with the produce 
countries through trade, techni 
cal assistance, and investment 
that: will secure access to all thJ 
oil we need and create a mucll 
wider community of intcresl 
between producers and coni 
sumers. Secondly, Europe imisf 
•do everything possible fil 
encourage the search for alteil 
fill Stifiilflfiiq both witHiif 
the European area itself nipl 
outside. Thirdly, it must financJ 
and operate a greater proper 
tion of the investments ill 
refining, distribution, and mail 
.keting than has previously been 
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'tlie case. - - . 

The key element in all this 
is money. In the past Europe 
has relied on the U.S. to pro-- 
vide much of the capital 
needed for its oil industry. If 
it is now to play a more promi-; 
nent role in its own affairs it 
will have to supply more of the 
cash. The amounts arc already 
•staggering. In 1971 alone the 
30. leading companies whose 1 
affairs are monitored by the 
Chase Manhattan Bank incurred 
capital expenditures of over' 
.$f),(i00m. outside the U.S. Much* 
greater sums will be needed in' 
future just to take account of 
the growing demand for oil, 
let alone any shift in the post-' 
tion of U.S. and non-U.S. com- 
panies. 


Environmental pressures will 
add still further to the costs. 
Reducing the sulphur content 
of Western Europe's oil re- 
quirements for 1980 by 1 per 
cent, could cost $2, 500m., and. 
the elimination of lead com- 
pounds in petrol a further 
$4,000m 

Oil prices, like those of other' 
basic commodities, are politic- 
ally extremely sensitive. Yet| 
there is no doubt that prices 
will have to rise significantly 
above their present levels if 
the companies are to finance 
even part of the investments, 
that will be required. This 
does not, of course, mean that 
prices to the consumer need 
rise by the same amount, for 
taxes could be reduced. Higher 
prices alone will not, however. 


i'fe'e enough. ' Governments "km 
bound to become more closely] 
involved in the financing of the] 
industry. ' - 

One way in which they could! 
provide tangible help without; 
necessarily incurring great ex-! 
, pense would be to afford some 
form of guarantee to the com-) 
panies' investments in producer, 
countries. This would make itl 
easier than would otherwise be 
the case for the companies to' 
raise money themselves. An-; 
other possibility might be for. 

! Europe to follow the example; 
'of the U.8. and to provide more; 
;help through tax concessions! 
■and investment incentives. Such' 
assistance might be partial- 
jlarly appropriate where invest- 
;ments are incurred for environ-' 
mental and social reasons. , ; 


These and other possibilities^ 
should be explored. But what- 
ever happens Europe would do 
well to remember that oil Is in- 
ternational. In its determination, 
to secure a bigger stake in its; 
'own industry it should not for- 
get that European companies' 
have earned large profits, in the 
U.S. in the past and have bright 
opportunities there for the 
future. For this reason alone, 
'if for no other, it would be mis-; 
•guided to discriminate against' 
U.S. Companies prepared t6 
.work within the content of new] 
European policies. Moreover, It’ 
’will always be in ouif interest; 
to work in harmony with U.^. ] 
(companies, as distinct, ffom rely»; 
,ing too much upon them; and wfr; 
;do not want to provoke a disputl 
that could be avoided. 
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Turning heavily to foreign 
sources for fuel and minerals, 
U.S. finds terms- stiffening. 
Balance of payments is hit. 
Search for relief is under way. 


Of all the problems facing President 
Nixon in his second term, few are more 
pressing than this: 

America— blessed in the beginning 
with a wealth of natural resources— is 
becoming a “have not” nation. 

Hard facts show the U. S. is leaning 
more and more on other countries for 
the raw materials that are so vital to 
its status as the world’s most prosperous 
land. These materials, Americans are 
being told, will not be easy to come by 
in the future. 

Increasing U. S. reliance on foreign 
sources of oil, although serious enough 
in itself, is only part of the problem. 
This country also is counting on other 
nations to supply a good portion of the 
metallic minerals and other substances 
without which American industry could 
not function. 

Government experts predict that by 
1985 the U. S. could depend on imports 
for as much as half of its supplies of 
basic raw materials— including even iron 
ore. 

Within 13 years, authorities say, for- 
eign sources may he relied upon to 
furnish most of this coi miry's aluminum, 
chromium, manganese, nickel, tungsten 
and tin. 1 , — 

Contes} for supplies. Other ad- 
vanced countries arc pursuing the same 
increasingly valuable minerals. 

.Preston Cloud, professor of. biogeolo- 
gy at the University of California at 
Santa Barbnrn and an authority on nat- 
ural resources, notes that some minerals 
already “are in short supply at any prac- 
ticable price and are likely to engender 
sharp competition for their possession— 
conceivably even military conflict.” 


The U. S. is consuming a dispropor- 
tionately huge share of the world’s min- 
eral resources— and shows every sign of 
needing still more in years to come. A]-, 
though Americans make up only 5 per 
cent of the world’s population, they use 
about 30 per cent of the globe’s mineral 
output. 

On a per capita basis, an American 
uses 20 times as much of the metallic 
ores as someone living in one of the 
world’s poorer countries. The U. S., with 
200 million people, bums more energy 
fuels than Japan, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia combined, with popu- 
lations totaling 500 million. 

A recent report from the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction reveals that since 1940 the 
U. S. has consumed an estimated 260 
billion dollars’ worth of minerals— about 
equal to the amount used by the entire 
world in all history before 1940. 

The chart at right shows U. S. use of 
some of the world’s key 
resources. 

Huge demands. Some 
authorities— such as Charles 
Park, former dean of the 
Stanford school of earth 
sciences— believe the enor- 
mous American appetite 
for minerals will not only 
continue but probably 
grow. Says Mr. Park:, 

"Assuming that the 

population is stabilized at 
about 300 million people 
by the year 2000 and that 
the present per capita con- 
sumption of nonrenewable 
raw materials is main- 
tained, then the nation heeds. This 

will require one third duced 40 p 

more raw materials than at world’s sunt 
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present. If standards of 
Jiving improve, then the 
demands will be corre- 
spondingly greater.” 

Not so long ago, the 
U. S. supplied much of its 


heeds. This country pro- 
duced 40 per cent of tlio 
world’s supply of key min- 
erals in 1947. Today 
American mineral produc- 
tion makes up only about 
20 per cent of the global 
total. 

The chart on page 82 


stockpile of some minerals 
has declined. Supplies of 
most items, however, are 

at or above the amount 
Government experts say 
are needed. 

As recently as 1963, 
the U. S. exported more 


conflict.” u. &. supplied much otits charton, M trimmls than it bought 
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Most mineral products in the national stockpile of key defense 
materials, built up to meet emergency needs in case of war, have 
been whittled down in recent years in line with revised security 
needs. Surplus tjias been sold to 0. S. industry. ' •-•i*:j. 

• 1 { Amounts of Minerals in Stockpile ! 


l 

1 

- 1. - . 

In Mid-1965 

Mid-1972 

Tin, long tons 

292,000 

251,000 

Aluminum. ions 

1,893,000 

1,275,000 

Tungsten, pounds - . 

160,000,000 

‘ 129,000,000 

Lead, tons 

1,309,000 

/ r.iio.obo 

Copper, tons j ; ■ 

1,002,000 

'• 259,000 

Zinc, tons 

1,416,000 

1,040,000 

Manganese, metallurgical, tons 

11,511,000 

9,965,000 

Cobalt, pounds j ' < 

96,000,000 

74,000,000 

Nickel, tons 

211,000 

39,000 

Chromite, metallurgical, tons 

5,294,000 

5,331,000 

Quartz crystals, pounds 

5,023,000 

4,776,000 


Source: U.S. Office of Efttcrgencp Praporcdnaaa 
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from other countries. But, in 1964, Amer- 
icans began buying more foreign raw 
materials than they shipped overseas. 
By 1969, the U. S. trade deficit in min- 
erals reached nearly 4 billion dollars. 

The U. S. today depends on other 
countries for 22 of the 74 nonenergy 
minerals considered essential for a mod- 
em industrial society. 

Geologic patterns. What is behind 
this? Examination of the distribution of 
mineral reserves in the U. S. explains 
the shortages in part. This country' has 
never had much, if any, of certain key 
natural deposits such as gold, platinum, 
mercury and tin.* 'Other substances-^ 
manganese, chromium, nickel," for ex- 
ample— are more abundant, but geolofii 
gists doubt that the United States ever 
could be self-sufficient in their produc-, 
tion, because demand is £o great. 

The U. S. has plentiful reserves of ' 
some minerals— among them, coal, salt, 
cement, crushed stone, potash, phos- 
phate, copper and lead— although ,it is 
cheaper in some cases to import them. 

Experts say America conceivably 
could meet its needs for iron,- aluminum 
and titanium if it were willing to pay 
the high cost of extracting them from 
low-grade ore. But mining-industry 
spokesmen blame factors other than the 
whims of nature for the increasing de- 
pendence on overseas mineral sources. 
Among them are high labor costs, 
Government regulations, lack of incen- 
tives to modernize facilities, shortage of 
skilled manpower, outmoded transporta- 
tion equipment and growing concern 
about environmental damage. 

Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton told Congress recently that domestic 
mineral production fell some 8.6/billion 
dollars short of the. nation’s needs in 
1970. If the trend continues, Mr. Mor- 
ton said, the mineral deficit would reach ; 
31 billion dollars* in 1985 and 64 billion, 
by the year 2000. * . * ' 

Threatening situation. An Interior 
Department report warned: 

"As the United States gets into a po- 
sition where a significant portion of the 
supply of an important mineral comes 
from a single foreign country— or from 
an aligned grouping of foreign countries 
—then that country or group/ can threat- 
en the United States’ economy with se- 
vere dislocation by suddenly embargoing 
shipments to the United States.” 

An analysis of the situation has been 
made by Lester R. Brown, a senior fel- 
low with the Overseas Development 
Council, a private and nonprofit organi- 
zation based in Washington. In his new 
book, "World Without Borders,” Mr. 
Brown says that world trade channels . 
must be kept open to facilitate exchange 
of raw materials. In his view: 

“The growing scarcity of fossil fuels 
and minerals caused by rapidly cxpnn ! 
ing global consumption is generating 
growing competition for the control of 
mineral reserves. This competition ex- 
ists among countries, 'among multination- 
al corporations and ' between countries 
and corporations. 

"Already, the terms on which coun- 
tries arc making some industrial raw 
materials available to the international 
community are stiffening. As fossil-fuel 
reserves decline and consumption climbs 


.and the seemingly insatiable demands 
df the rich countries press against the 
earth’s fixed reserves, the world energy 
market is being transformed from a buy- 
er’s market to a seller’s market.” 

Wealth to be mined. As it happens, 
some of the world’s poorest countries are 
the richest in the mineral reserves so 
.critically needed by such nations as the 
U. S., Japan and those in Western Europe. 

Mr. Brown points out that Chile, Peru, 
Zambia and Zaire supply most of the 
world’s exportable surplus of copper. 
Bolivia, Malaysia and Thailand control 
70 per cent of the tin in international 
trade. Some 60 per cent of all exported 
lead comes from Australia, Mexico and 
Peru. A few Middle Eastern countries 
have about 80 per cent of the world’s 
known recoverable oil deposits, j 
... Countries poor in manufactured goods 
but wealthy in' natural resources are 
driving increasingly tough bargains with 
the economically more advanced nations 
that seek their raw materials. 

Onco it’ was ' common for the host- 
country to get only 10 per cent of the 
income from oil drilled by foreign' com- 
panies. After eWorld War II, the host 
nation’s share in most cases rose to 50 
per cent. Lately, some contracts call for 
oil-rich countries to keep 70 per cent or 
more of the receipts. j 

Result: higher prices for fuel oil, gaso- 
line and other 'petroleum products in 
countries that must rely on imported oil 
for a significant part of their needs. 

Several nations have taken over min- 
eral production and refining facilities 
built with foreign capital. Others are 
demanding and getting a "partnership” 
in foreign producing companies. 

"A (stoppage @11," The Shah of 


Iran described the trend in these terms: 

"The present international oil situation 
could easily'become critical if the oil com- 
panies think they can bluff us or put on 
enough pressure to force us to surrender. 

"A far more dangerous crisis could 
develop if the industrial countries of the 
world back up the oil companies— a cri- 
sis which would not only cause a stop- 
page of oil but a confrontation between 
the haves and the have-nots.” 

G. A. Lincoln, Director of the White 
House Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, noted in congressional testimony 
that the U. S. depends on oil and nat- 
i ural gas for some 77 per cent of its en- 
ergy needs. About 27 per cent of the 
' oil used in this country is imported. 

"Our security can be threatened and 
impaired in this day and age solely by 
economic or political factors,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “Energy supply is a central ex- 
ample of this reality, and energy secu- 
rity is central to national security. ... 

“Oil-exporting countries, in their en- 
lightened self-interest, do not over the 
long run need to meet the demand 
schedule of the consuming countries. 
They can demand a price if they do.” 

Can the U. S. ease its grow- 
ing dependence on foreign 
minerals? 

The National Research 
Council looked into the prob- 
lem at the request of federal 
authorities and came up with 
some recommendations. 

Chief conclusion; A major 
reliance on imported minerals 
is inescapable if the U. S. is to 
maintain its standard of liv- 
ing. But the consultants ad- 
vised that dependence mi for- 
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eign sources of raw materials 
could be kept down if the 
U. S. takes steps to— 

® Improve methods of find- 
ing and extracting domestic 
minerals— perhaps expanding 

the search to previously un- 
tapped areas such as military reserva- 
tions, parks and offshore waters. 

® Investigate use of substitutes or 
synthetics for some of the more rare 
and costly minerals. 

©• Increase recycling of manufactured 
goods. , 

o Provide flexible Government incen- 
tives to mining and processing firms. 

The report stated: 

“We believe that planned adjustment 
of technology to available domestic re- 
sources is essential. The alternative is 
progressive deterioration in the mineral 
position of the United States, with all 
that that implies. 

“One can foresee within decades, fail- 
ing such an adjustment, the erosion of 
U. S. mining, smelting, refining and 
mineral-based manufacturing industries, 
growing economic colonialism, interna- 
tional frictions, a steadily deteriorating 
balance of trade and a tarnished global 
image of the nation.” 

Others sec competition for the world’s 
mineral supplies as a truly global prob- 
lem, not confined to the United States or 
to any other single nation. 

Some geologists report that world re- 
serves of platinum, /Inc, gold and lead 
already are in short supply. And tlioy 
predict that deposits of silver, tin and 
uranium may be growing short by the 
end of this century. 

A global view. The Club of Rome, 
a private group of prominent scientists, 
businessmen and educators, published 
the results of its computer analysis of 
world population and resources in a re- 
cent book entitled “The Limits of 
Growth.” 

If present trends continue, according 
to this study, "tho limits to growth on 
this planet will be reached sometime 
within the next 100 years.” 

A National Commission on Materials 
Policy, established by Congress and ap- 
pointed by President Nixon, is searching 
for a new U. S. approach to 
• balance the need for natural 
resources with the desire to 
improve environmental qual- 
ity. The group is scheduled 
to make its report by next 
June 30. James Boyd, executive 
director of the Commission, 
summed up the problem when 
he said: 

“In the past, our nation has 
paid little attention to materi- 
als. Yet, we live in a world of 
materials, both natural and 
man-made. We have been op- 
erating as though the supply 
were endless, the costs ever 
reasonable. 

"Perhaps this is not so. The 
time has come to face up to 
this problem.” 
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By C. L. Sulzberger 

LONDON — There are widespread ex- 
pectations of a readjustment of United 
States relations with West Europe and 
NATO during President Nixon’s second 
term. His first term saw fruition of 
basic trends already discernible on 
the world horizon. These now require 
policy recognition. 

Apart from the Vietnam wind-down, 
the new rapport with China and the 
successful conclusion of arms limita- 
tion and trade talks with Russia, the 
U. S. finds itself no longer, the global 
giant of twenty years ago. Indeed, it 
cannot leave even the West alone as 
it once did. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS , 

This is a subtle procedure and two ; 
can: play at the game. While the West- 
ern alliance adjusts, the United States 
has shown the world that , Eastern 
alliances are unstable: witness the 
‘ Sino-Soviet alliance, the pledges to; 
Hanoi of both Moscow and Peking,; 
and also the Soviet-Egyptian alliance. 

It has become plain since the 196^; 
Cuba confrontation that thermonuclear-; 
weapons systems have rendered obso- , 
lete the old-fashioned type of pact .- 
While great powers can still help i 
smaller ones, they will not /permit t 


Its share of global production has ' them t0 demand atomic support with 
slipped from 50 to 30 per cent while its risk of consequent disaster. 


its trade and financial reserves have 
steadily weakened vis-ftvis those of 
Japan and the growing European com- 
munity. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union 
has achieved approximate military 
parity with America and may soon 
surpass it. 

As a consequence, U. S. capacity to 
sway events has declined. The West, 

. without quite saying so, has accepted 
the status quo of a divided Europe. 
And,- after the forthcoming European 
security conference, it is obvious that 
a diminishing American conventional 
army will further reduce its forces 
over hero.. 

All theso occurrences mako it im- 
perative that Washington and its allies 
negotiate long-term working relation- 
ships for the years ahead, relationships 
based on the new realities. But this is 
a tricky operation. 

During the postwar quarter century, 
'the United States was immensely for- 
tunate. It depended for its power on 
an overwhelming military superiority 
and a constantly expanding economy. 
Now both these special advantages 
have come to a predictable and almost 
simultaneous end. 

Yet, as America deliberately braked 
its economy and began to prune its 
military establishment, the Soviet 
Union continued to build an impressive 
navy and conventional army, although 
agreeing to limit its nuclear-missile 
establishment. 


1 Moscow, recognizing the diplomatic 
implication of these changes, has care- 
fully avoided military confrontation 
with America (in Indochina and the ■ 
■ Middle East) while legitimizing its as- 
■■ cendancy in Eastern Europe. Maintain- 
ing direct contact with Washington 
on all vital matters and achieving a 
. sensational breakthrough in trade, it 
undoubtedly hopes to slowly isolate 
the United States from Western Europe 
, as it has to some degree done in Asia. 


What Washington must now con- 
clude with its European allies is as 
understanding of this situation on a • 
basis that doesn’t threaten to dissolve - 
NATO. The .obvious fact that Ameri- 
can troops in Europe will be reduced 
and that less rather than more auto- : 
maticity of U.S. nuclear response must' 
be anticipated, presents grave problems. ; 

Western Europe may decide in tho 
wake of the security conference which 
will formally recognize the Continent’s 
ideological division, that it must nego- 
tiate its own reconciliation with Rus- 
sia— at almost any price. There has 
long been an undercurrent of suspi- 
cion about bilateral dealings between 
Washington and Moscow. 

O i-.i 

Or Europe may decide to construct: 
its own nuclear force based on the 
separate British and French arsenals.: 
But this would be costly, might weak- f 
en contributions to NATO’s conven- 
tional strength, and could be risky in- 
terms of Soviet and American reactions."' 

What the U.S. and its allies must , 
remember is that, in its essence, NATO j 
is ari idea and not a country. Its bor- f . 
ders extend from the Pacific to Eu-': 
rope’s heart, creating the kind of no- 
tion that Rome was, rather than a 
nation with fixed frontiers. . ! ; 

If these concepts are recognized and 
the transitional ideas already accepted 
by big business can be translated into I 
new political relationships, there is no j 
reason why that era of peace envi- 
sioned by Mr. Nixon should not begin. 

There will never be absolute peace” 
because ideological unanimity is as im-A 
possible as religious or economic una- 
nimity. The earth has accustomed it-' 
self to the fact that this is an in-, 
flatingiy dangerous planet. 

What must be devised is a system 
— near to foolproof— for preventing 
strains from breaking the structure of 
peace while maintaining within that 
peace a balance disfavoring no one. 
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Siberian oil 
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By JOHN FIALKA 

Stnr-Ncws Staff Writer 

Reports that the United 
States may buy as much as 
$40 billion worth of natural gas 
from the Soviet Union over the 
next 25 years have triggered 
angry protests from domestic 
fuel producers and rumbles of 
investigations from at least 
two congressional committees. 

Citing press reports that a 
combine of U.S. companies, 
backed by some federal fi- 
nancing, would pay $40 billion 
to import about 3G.3 trillion , 
cubic feet of liquified natural 
gas, the head of one oil and 
gas producers’ group charged 
today that the Russian gas will 
cost six times more than the 
wholesale price of U.S. gas. 

' “It is disturbing that our 
government is willing to en- 
courage development of the 
Soviet Union’s gas at such cost 
when it is pursuing regulatory 
policies that are discouraging 
the needed capital expendi- 
tures to develop our natural 
gas resources at home,” said 
Tom B. Medders Jr., head of 
the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America 
(IPAA). 

Carl Bagge, president of the 
National Coal Association, 
charged yesterday that the 
Federal Power Commission, 
which must approve the trade, 
“is incompetent to investigate 
the broad spectrum of interna- 
tional security, fiscal and oth- 
er aspects of this problem.” 

Bagge noted that the United 
States currently spends only 
about $20 million a year to 
study how the nation’s vast 
remaining coal reserves might 
be cheaply transformed into 
gas for fuel uses. 

“The reason we drift into, 
these deals is that there is no 
single place that has an over- 
view on the (energy) problem.. 
There are so many commit-; 
tees and agencies that have a ■ 
•piece of the thing,” he added. 

Rep. Torbert II. Macdonald, 
D-Mass, who heads an energy 
subcommittee of the House 
Commerce Committee, said 
.yesterday that his subcommit- 
tee “will be anxious to hear ■ 
more” about the Russian gas ■ 
de J. when Congress recon- 
1 venes. 

And a spokesman for a Sen- j 
ate I n t e r i o r subcommittee ’ 
headed by Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson, D-Wash, said that 
that panel would examine 
“various aspects” of the pro-, 
posed trade in fuel import 
hearings that may begin next 
month. 


yas lies! 

II the Russian gas trade is 
completed, it would, in effect,, 
dictate a significant portion of 
the nation’s energy policy for 
the next generation and 
amount to the largest single 
commercial transaction in his- 
tory. 

Last week, Robert Miller, 
vice president of Tenneco Inc., 
said that part of the trade, 
involving imports of $10 billion 

worth of gas to the East Coast, 
might be agreed upon within 
the next sixty days. 

Tenneco, Texas Eastern 
Transmission C o r p., and 
Brown & Root Inc., are bar- 
gaining as a unit for the East 
Coast shipments. They and a 
consortium of three other com- 
panies, are also negotiating 
with the Russians for imports 
of gas to the West Coast, a 
project, still believed to be in 
the early talking stages, which 
may reach over $30 billion. 

The gas would be drawn 
from huge Soviet gas fields in 
Siberia and shipped to the 
United States through a sys- 
tem of pipelines, gas liquifica- 
tion plants and special refrig- 
erated tankers that would be 
financed, in part, by the U.S. 
companies, and banks, and 
backed up by the federal Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

The $10 billion East Coast 
portion taken alone, would re-, 
quire 'huge federal subsidies. 
It would require the construc- 
tion of 20 new supertankers, 
according to Miller, each 
worth approximately $90 mil- 
lion. 

Under a Commerce Depart- 
ment program designed to 
promote the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the federal govern- 
ment currently makes up the 
difference between the cost of 
building a tanker here and the 
cheaper cost of building it in a 
foreign country in the form of 
a subsidy. 

The federal subsidy for the 
20 supertankers, according to 
a variety of industry sources, 
would range somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 40 percent of 
their total cost. 

Several Nixon administra- 
tion officials, including Com- 
merce Secretary Peter G. Pe- 
terson, have pointed out that 
the nation’s “energy crisis” 
could be partially solved by 
importing gas from the Soviet 
Union, which has massive, un- 
tapped gas reserves and no 
other substantial market in 
which to sell it. 

Some critics have argued 
that it is unwise to make the 
nation more dependent on a 


A year ago it seemed that the massive 
oil and gas wealth of Siberia would 
fall neatly into the hands of Japan. 
Not merely would Japan take the fuel 
it urgently needs from the rich fields 
at Yakut and Tjumen, but Russia 
would spend the hard currency ft 
earned from these exports to' buy 
industrial and consumer goods from 
Japan. That was the hope. But, six 
months ago, Gulf Oil asked to be 
allowed to come into the i,8oo-mile 
pipeline that would take fuel from 
western Siberia to the eastern Soviet 
port of Nakhodka. Then Esso asked 
to be included too. The scramble 
began. This week’s announcement that 
the United States is negotiating to drill 
and buy up to $40 billion of Russian 
fuel has corfvinced the resentful 
Japanese that they have lost out on 
the bulk of Siberian oil, together with 
its tied trading, market. They point 
out, bitterly, that it was American 
pressure that kept them from nego- 
tiating for the oil years ago. 

The huge Russian deal with the 
United States is still early in the nego- 
tiating stage. But it now seems almost 
certain that the United States and 
Japan will share the approximate 
$5 ibillion cost of developing and 
exploring the natural gas of the Yakut 
fields — and that of building a 2,500- 
mile pipeline to the coast, where a 
$75001 liquefying plant wild freeze the 
gas ready for shipping in a fleet of 
tankers. Ten of these tankers are to 
be built by the three countries 
to ship the gas to the United States 
and Japah. Delivery is scheduled to 
start in 1979, and expected to con- 
tinue for 20 years. 

The Japanese are even more 
annoyed about American participation 
in the crude petroleum fields at 
Tjumen. The original project for these 
was a strictly bilateral Soviet-Japanese . 
deal. Now both Esso and Gulf Oil will 
be taking a share of the 40m tons of 
oil that will be piped from western 
Siberia. The Japanese government is 
being asked. to clear a $1 billion loan 
to Russia to help construct the pipeline 
for this field. It has run into some 
difficulty, as the pipeline, which would 
have a highway running alongside it, 
will skirt close to the Chinese border; 
Peking is indicating that it does not like 
that. 


foreign energy source, and 
others including the IPAA, 
are challenging the assump- 
tion that the United States 
does not have enough natural 
gas to supply itself. 

Lloyd N. Unsell, one of the 
producers’ associations’ Wash- 
ington representatives, cited 
statistics showing that the na- 
tion uses about 22 trillion cubic 


feet of gas each year, but has 
more than 1,200 trillion cubic 
feet in untapped reserves. 

The problem is, he added, 
that most of the untapped gas 
is believed to lie in three 
places where it is unusually 
difficult to get at: offshore; in 
northern Alaska; or more than 
six miles deep in a vast sedi- 
mentary basin under western 
Oklahoma. 
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Bjp Ivan Morris 

They exist, to our shame, in almost 
every country of the world except a 
few exemplary states like Norway and 
tlie Netherlands; they represent the 
. widest ( possible range of opinions — ‘ 
critics ’of the Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia, Jehovah’s Witnesses in 
Spain, opponents of apartheid in South 
Africa, Catholic priests in Hungary, 
trade union organizers in Portugal, 
advocates of Formosan independence, 
opponents of the Communist regime in. 
Cuba; they are men and women of all 
ages, races, occupations and opinions. 

What they have in common is that 
at this very moment they are being 
kept in prison by the thousands in 
glaring contravention of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which nearly all members of the 
United Nations have agreed to observe. 

Frequently they are detained for 
long periods of time without a sem- 
blance of fair trial or even any formal 
charges, and many of them are sub- 
jected to revolting ill treatment, in- 
cluding torture — all this not because 
they have committed or advocated vio- 
lent actions against the state but be- 
cause they have refused to adopt their 
beliefs to the dictates of their govern- 
ments. 

o 

These are “’prisoners of conscience,” 
for whose relief and release Amnesty 
International has been working sine® 
1961. They are among the most ideal- 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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istic and valuable citizens of our 
world, and their persecution and im- 
prisonment are in every case unjust 
Amnesty has helped secure the release 
of large numbers of prisoners of con- 
science, mainly by publicity and per- 
suasion. Yet thousands remain in pris- 
ons. Our organization is strongest in 
West Germany, England and the Scan- . 
dinavian countries. It is still patheti- 
cally weak in the United States; this is ; 
unfortunate because American groups 
could be particularly helpful in work- 
ing for prisoners in certain repressive 
.countries. 

Here are some case histories of peo- • 
pie in prison: 

Czechoslovakia:.^ July 1972 Milan 
Huebl, a historian and prominent theo- 
' retician during tire “‘thaw’' was sen- 
tenced to six and a half years in prison . 
for ‘‘weakening the Socialist State 
System.” 

South Africa: The Rev. Cosmas Des- 
mond, a Franciscan priest who worked ! 
mostly among blacks, author of “The * 
Discarded People,” which attacked 
South Africa’s apartheid policy, has 
been confined to his house since 1971. 

Cuba: Andreas Cao Mendiguren, &' 
former professor of medicine, was ar- 1 
rested as a "counter-revolutionary” in 
1961. After a trial held in an atmos- 
phere of high emotion he was sen- > 
tenccd to twenty years and is still held 
today in Guanajay Prison. 


By KATHLEEN TELTSCtt 

Special to The New York Times I 

" UNITED NATIONS, N.Yi, ?° 116era indications that 
1972 world wliqnt production 
Nov. 13 The impact of So- w jjj jj e we i[ hclow last year’s 
viet and Chinese purchases of rec ord, mainly because of the 
American wheat is being eyed Soviet crop failures. The Soviet 
anxiously by relief organiza- decline, prompted the $l-biljion. 
tions worried about higher grain deal with the United 

States this summer, boosting 
p ’ bottlenecks in shipping j from $1 63 a bushel to 

and the possibility of dwindling $2.25. 

reserves in 1975. .. Because of the large pur- 

The United Nations assistance chases, it .is expected that 
program for Palestinian Arab American reserve stocks will, 
refugees could run into similar drop to their lowest level in. 
difficulties, a spokesman said, several years, but an official of 
because of the higher prices the Department of Agriculture 
for wheat. The United Nations predicted that supplies would 
Relief and Works Agency, not fall so low as In 1967, 
which has operated this when big shipments were wade 
program in the Mlddlo East, to India after two disastrous 
last year received 105,000 tons crop failures there. 

©f flour from the United states. Barring a repetition of such 
These relief agencies, and ^ tfdnS 

also private aid operations, gj&fcj adequate grab will, 
have been following with^^beotifaJICrRelffhS^aefilt/Ofii 


Indonesia: Pramocdya Anarvta Tur, ! {j nu 
one of Indonesia’s finest writers, had the 
been arrested three times before he pj„j. 
'tas detained on the desolate island of now 
Buru, together with 10,000 other f ew 
political prisoners. Like the other de- have 
tainees he has no redress to any court; - p e ]ji 
nor can he practice his profession. be r 

U.S.S.R.: Pyotr Ivanovich Ynkir, a fcS p ( 
historian nctivo In Moscow dissident i 

circles, was arrested in June 1972 and “ 

put into a Moscow prison. His trial, Ivan 

which some Soviet specialists believe Colu 
to be of great political importance, retar 
has not yet been held. U.S./ 

not of shortage; the pinch will 
he in the price,” the official 
said. 

_ — The aid agency known as 

" CARE — Cooperative for Ameri- 

IG.SSS C!m Re bcf Eveywhere — and 

other private agencies said that 
aont'io* 14,16 most. Pressing worry con- 

. cerned shipping relief goods. 

CARE, which operates free- 
lunch programs in 14 countries, 
including India, Turkey and 
.. Colombia, has been assured that 

ndi cations that {(■ w ill con tinue to get wheat 

V» at production an( j other food supplies through 

:low last years next June 30 under Public Law 

because of the 480, the so-called Food for 

ares. The Soviet peace act, which provides for, 
:d the $l-biIIion. the sale of United States sur-: 
th the United plus foods to other nations, 
nmer, ^boosting However, since Soviet and 
,63 a bushel to Chinese purchases ail may be 
moving out of the United States 
the large pur- a t the same time, CARE officials 

expected that are worried about bottlenecks 

•ve stocks will, ip railway freight yards and 


Spain: Carlos Rivera Urrutia, Jeho- i 
vah’s Witness and conscientious ob- 
jector, received a three-year prison 
sentence which will continue to be re- 
Imposed until he is beyond draft age, ’ 
perhaps even longer. His family is 
destitute. , 

, Paraguay: Dr. Antonio Maidana, for- > 
mer professor of history, sentenced to : 
two years and nine months tinder a . 
law “in defense of democracy,” has ! 
now been held for fourteen years in g , 
windowless cell without a bed. He lsj'. 
half blind, and suffers from tubercu-J; 
losis. 

Turkey: Suleyman Ege, prominent; 
author and publisher, is serving a 22-" ‘ 
year sentence for ‘‘spreading an at- * 
mosphere of anarchy and Communism’": 
through publications of books on Se- ! 
cialism. 

A '- 1 

O ■ ■ ■ . : 

Hungary: In May 1971 the Rev. ; 
Sandor Somogyi together with three , f 
other Catholic priests was charged . 1 , 
with teaching “ideology hostile to f 
the present political system.” (He 
had been preaching in churchy 
mostly to young people.) He was sen- 
tenced to four years in jail. During the- 
trial the young churchgoers were, 
threatened with reprisals unless they*- 
testified against the priest. v . ., 

These people should be set free at 
once. So should the thousands of 
others who, like them, eschew violence 
yet are imprisoned because of their , 
opinions. As long as such men con 
tinue to be persecuted and imprisoned,,, 
the Universal Declaration of Human - 
Rights, remains what It has been until 
now— a mockery. In this crucial field 
few members of the United Nations 
have lived up to their obligations. 
Delinquent countries should constantly 
be reminded of their commitment to 
respect human rights. 


Ivan Morris, professor of Japanese a r c 
Columbia University, is General Sec- 
retary of Amnesty International of the 
U.S. A. 

will it” through June 30, according 
icial t0 Anthony Foddai, director of 
program and supplies. 
as Under the same law, 20 to 
icri- 25 countries purchase Amcri- 
an d can food under liberal term.*, 
that among them Indonesia, Paki- 

con- stan, Korea and Israel. 

The agreement with Israel 
free- was signed in October after 
ries, the Soviet sales. An official Of 
and the Agriculture Department 
that pointed this out to show that 
heat there had been no change so 
>ugh far in policy. 

Law On the other hand, there 
for have been reports from Wash- 
for. lngton that the Department of 
sur-: Agriculture intended to propose 
j a cut of 50 per cent or more 
and in the funds appropriated under 
, he Public Law 480, which amount- 
ates cd to $l-billion for the current 
rials Vcar. 

ecks Both the programs for do- 
an d nated foods and for sale to 
;re’si governments on liberal terms 


higher shipping costs. “Herc’si (governments on liberal terms 
where we see our problem — j [would be affected by the cut- 
ft,* » t? backs. 


not in the commodities,” Fred 
Devine, deputy executive direc- 
tor, said. 

Roman Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices, which also depends on 
supplies donated under Public 
haw 480 for ltd atislfttfirice in. 
63 countries, else wee seeking 
assurances from Washington: 


Herbert J. Waters, who was 
assistant administrator for the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment until 1967, has writ- 
ten to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Earl L. Butz, say lets such 

& m m s ‘‘mm m* 

taka" leading to « storm of 
disapproval in Congress ana 
!O1>Oi6Q£OO04a4e8cncies. 
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By I. F. STONE 


Hie pending cease-fire agreement, as so far 
disclosed by Hanoi and Washington, is like a 
delicate watch, intricately fabricated to make 



sure it won’t work. 

The fragility of the agreement to end the 
second Indochinese war is put in better focus 
if one compares it with the ccasc-fire which 
ended the first, at Geneva in 1954. The only 
signed document that emerged from the Geneva 
conference was a cease-fire agreement between 
the military commands on both sides. It was 
accompanied by a final declaration which nobody 
signed and to which the United States' and tho 
separate state the French had created in the 
south objected;, then as now the puppet was 
more obdurate than the master. 

The first Indochinese war ended, as the 
second seems to be doing, with a cease-fire but. 
no political settlement. The prime defect, the 
“conceptual” flaw, to borrow a favorite word 
of Kissinger’s, lay in tho effort to end a pro- 
foundly political struggle without a political 
settlement. A cease-fire then, as now, left the 
political problem unresolved and thus led in- 
evitably to a resumption of the conflict. It will 
be a miracle If the new cease-fire does not breed 
another, a third, Indochinese war. 

A political solution was left to manana and 
“free elections.” But the Geneva cease-fire 
agreement, disappointing as its results proved 
to be, was far more precise in its promise of 
(free elections than is the new cease-fire. It set 
a firm date-July, 1956— for the balloting; speci- 
fied that the purpose of the elections was "to 
bring about the unification of Vietnam” and 
provided for the release within 30 days not only 
of POWs but of "civilian internees”, a tern 
which, it was made clear, meant political pris- 
oners. 

NOBODY KNOWS how many thousands of 
political prisoners are in Thieu’s jails. The most 
famous is Truong Dinh Dzu, the peace candidate 
who came in second in the 1967 presidential 
election, the first and only contested one. 
Thieu’s most notorious instrument for these 
round-ups was Operation Phoenix, which the 
CIA ran for him. A Saigon Ministry of Informa- 
tion pamphlet, “Vietnam 1967-71: Toward Peace 
and Prosperity,” boasts that Operation Phoenix 
killed 40,994 militants and activists during those 
years. These are the opposition’s civilian troops, 
the cadres without which organizational effort 
in any free election would be crippled. Arrests 
have been intensified in preparation for a 
cease-fire. 

Tho fate of the political prisoners figured 
prominently in the peace negotiations. The 
seven-point program put forward by the other 
side in July of last year called for the dismant- 
ling of Thiou’s concentration camps and tho 
release of all polltloal prisoners. The eight-point 
proposal put forward by Washington and Saigon 
last January left their fate in doubt. It called 
for the simultaneous release of all POWs and 
“innocent civilians captured throughout Indo- 


china.” The ambiguous phrasing seemed de- 
signed to exclude politicals since theso were 
neither "captured” nor, in the eyes of the Illicit 
regime, "innocent.” 

The new cease-fire terms do not bother with 
such ambiguity. Dr. Kissinger in his press con- 
ference of Oct. 26 seemed to take satisfaction 
in the fact that the return of U.S. POWs “ts 
not conditional on the disposition of Vietnamese 
prisoners in the Vietnamese jails.” Their future, 
he explained, will be determined “through ne- 
gotiations among the South Vietnamese parties," 
i.e., between Thieu and the PRG. So the politi- 
cals will stay in jail until Thieu agrees to let 
them out. This may easily coincide with th® 
Second Coming. 

This is only cue of the many built-in vetoes 
by which Thieu can block free elections and a 
political settlement. The new cease-fire agree- 
ment gives Mm far more power than fa® would 
have (had under the proposals he and Nixon mad© 
Jointly in January. Under Point 3 of those pro- 
posals, there was to have been “a free and demo- 
cratic presidential election” in South Vietnam 
within six months. One month before the election, 
Thieu and thus vice president were to resign. The 
president of the senate was to head a caretaker 
government which would "assume administrative 
responsibilities except for those pertaining to the 
elections ”, 

Administrative responsibility for the election, 
according to those Nixon-Thieu terms, was to be 
total out of the hands of the Saigon regime and 
put in those of a specially created electoral com- 
mission “organized and run by an independent 
body representing all political forces in South 
Vietnam which will assume its responsibilities c® 
the date of the agreement.” 

Finally the joint proposals of last January 
Indicated that the electoral commission would be 
free from the inhibitions of the Thieu constitution, 
under which communist and neutralist candidates 
©an foe declared ineligible. According to those 
proposals, "All political forces in South Vietnam 
©am participate in the election and present 
candidates," 

HOW MUCH WEAKER is the setup under the 
saw cease-fire agreement. There is no provision 
flor Thieu’s resignation before the election. The 
existing government is no longer excluded from 
responsibility in holding the elections; no dear 
Mae is drawn between what the Thieu government 
can do and what an electoral commission will 
do: what happens if the latter is reduced to ob- 
serving the irregularities of the former? Thieu 
will continue to bo in control of the army and the 
police, and Shore is iw way to keep him Itvm 
using Dim to harass die opposition and herd TO 
voters. 

Instead of on electoral commission, She new 
agreement would set up a tripartite Council of 
National Reconciliation and Concord for much th® 
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same purpose; indeed tMs council looks like Uio 
wan remains oi a proposal for a coalition govern- 
ment but so whittled down and dependent on what 
powers Thieu consents to give it in negotiations 
as to make its future dubious. 

The Hanoi broadcast of October 26 said that 
the council would have two functions. The first 
would be “to promote the implementation of the 
signed agreements by *e Provisional R^to- 
tionairy Government of South Vietnam ( the FRO) 
and the Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam.” But until Thieu negotiates and signs any 
such agreements, there will be nothing for it to 
implement, indeed there will be no council until 
he is ready to name his representatives so that it 
can begin to function. 

The other purpose of the conucil, according 
to the Hanoi broadcast, would be “to organize 
the general elections.” This is all Hanoi said on 
the subject. But Kissinger at his press conference 
phrased this differently. He said its task would 
be “to supervise the elections on which the parties 
might agree.” What this means, Kissinger went 
on to explain, is that “the two parties in Vietnam 
would negotiate about the timing of the elections, 
the nature of the elections, and the offices for 
which these elections were to be held.” This de- 
scription was not contradicted in the press con- 
ference which Nguyen Thanh Le, the North Viet- 
namese spokesman, held in Paris next day in 
reply to Kissinger. 

NOW WE CAN SEE how regressive the new 
agreement is. Instead of elections within six 
months, the timing depends on negotiations with 
Thieu He can delay them as long as he chooses. 
The key office is that of the president but the 
offices for which elections are to be held again 
depend on Thieu; under South Vietnam’s con- 
stitution he can claim that his mandate does not 
expire until 1976. Most important of all is Kiss- 
inger’s phrase about the need to negotiate with 
Thieu on “the nature of the elections.” For under, 
this Thieu can block a new constitution. 

To understand this last point fully it is use- 
ful to go back and look at the PRG statement 
of last February rejecting the Nixon-Thieu pro- 
posals of January. The PRG felt that free elec- 
tions would be impossible unless Thieu resigned 
and his repressive apparatus was “dismantled. 
The PRG proposed the establishment of a tri- 
partite coalition “to organize general elections 
to name a constituent assembly which will write 
a new constitution and set up a definitive gov- 
ernment in the South.” , 

Without a new constitution free elections are 
Impossible. Under Thieu’s constitution, as under 
Diem’s, communists and neutralists have been 
outlawed, freedom of the press severely curtailed, 
rule by decree instituted, thousands of opposition- 
ists interned on trumped-up charges or none at 
all To leave the nature of the elections to be 
determined by negotiation between Thieu and the 
PRG is to give him the power to block any elec- 
tion for n constituent assembly. 

Tho noneonimmilst opposition Is n stepchild 
of the cease-fire, as it has always been the step- 
child of U.S. policy: There are. no guarantees o£ 
democratic liberties in the agreement and no 
provision for an independent third party m the 
three-tiered council. Each side will pick its own 
mi ota of “neutralists,” so one half will be behold- 
en to Thieu and half to Hanoi. This is a sour com- 
mentary on our long struggle to make South Viet- 
nam “safe for democracy.” 

To top it all, if the council should be set up, 
it can operate only by unanimous decision Each 
side thus has a built-in veto as a ^st resort. This 
is a machine built for deadlock. And the dead- 
lock would maintain Thieu in power. 

IF SUCH ARE the terms, why does Thieu 
balk at them and the other side insist that we 


sign? The answer I believe is that the Vietnam 
war has been bypassed by the detente among 
Washington, Peking, and Moscow. Peking has 
been promised U.S. troop withdrawal from Tai- 
wan once Southeast Asia is “stabilized.” Moscow 
is being bailed out of the worst food crisis in 
years by Nixon. Hanoi’s patrons are tired of the 
war, and each seems somewhat miffed by the 
much too independent Vietnamese. In short, 

Nixon can pretty much write his own terms and 

haS The disclosure of the agreement by Hanoi 
was intended to produce headlines here that 
Nixon had thwarted an agreement for a cease- ... 
fire that his broken promise to sign had set up 
a last minute block to a POW release. Instead, 
by quick and clever action the White House 
blanketed the country with headlines that peace 
was near— all except a few little details that 
needed to be ironed out. This was the greatest 
PR coup in years. It made it look as if Nixon 
had delivered on his promise of peace in four 
years when, in fact, he was again gambling 
with more lives and the POWs for better terms 
for Thieu, l.e., the “honorable”— the Korean— 
solution so long sought by Johnson to keep our 

'satellite regime in power in the South. 

Once the election is over— so all sides must 
have estimated— Nixon would be under less pres- 
sure to end the bombing, to remove the residual 
force, to bring the POWs home. So Hanoi gave 
as much as it felt it could— and more— to get a 
deal before the election. Nixon figured he didn’t 
need the Oct. 31 signing to win the election. He 
took the concessions and decided to wait and 
ask for more. The other reason Thieu balked 
and Hanoi wanted these terms signed is that 
Thieu has little confidence in his regime and 
fears a U.S. withdrawal, while Hanoi may hope 
that if the United States really withdraws, 
Hanoi’s forces will ultimately force Thieu out 
of office and install a neutralist or coalition 
regime. 

ONE CYNICAL WAY to look . at the provi- 
sions of the cease-fire agreement we have just 
been analyzing is to dismiss them as legalistic 
eyewash designed to keep Thieu happy while 
Nixon brings' the POWs home and after “a de- 
cent interval” stands by and lets the other side 
take over. Hanoi may comfort itself with the 
thought that this agreement, unlike the one In 
1954, leaves some 100,000 of its forces in the 
South, instead of regrouping them to the North, 
and that— on paper-the PRG. Is given recogni- 
tion as a rival government. 

But this rests, in my opinion, on a serious 
misreading of Nixon. His main problem in main- 
taining Thieu in power with the threat of renewed 
bombing was the POWs. A protracted war, even 
If it ultimately “faded away," would still leave 
Mm without a cease-fire or peace agreement, 
and without tlicsc lie could not, hope to get tho 
prisoners hack. By this agreement lie gets the 
prisoners back and his hands are freed for fur- 
ther action if the cease-fire breaks down. If 
bombing then resumes, a new crop of U.S. 
POWs may begin to turn up in Hanoi jails. 

When Kissinger was asked at his press con- 
ference of Oct. 26 what recourse the other side 
had “if the negotiations for the elections break 
down,” be replied cryptically, “The agreement 
provides that the cease-fire is without limit.’ , 
The cease-fire stays in effect even if the promise 
of new elections and a new regime is never 
fulfilled; tho other side cannot take recourse 
in renewed war without the prnpeei of renewed 
bombing and shelling from the Seventh Fleet 
and our bases in Thailand and Guam. 

Kissinger’s siren song to Hanoi of “a decent 
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Interval” 'before flnigon falls was for the birds. 
Thor.; Sr, no sign that Nixon is preparing to get 
out of Southeast Asia. The latest reports seeping 
out of the State Department on its current Cam- 
bodian and Laotian negotiations indicate that we 
hope to keep both Lon Nol and Souvanna Phouma 
under our wing; the vease-fire agreement limits 
neither military nor economic aid to either 
regime. 

As for aid to Then, no limit is set on eco- 
nomic aid. Military aid will continue to be sub- 
stantial under . the provisions allowing replace- 
ment of “armaments, munitions and war 
materiel that have been worn out or damaged 
after the cease-fire on ibo basis of piece for 
piece of similar characteristics and properties.” 
What military metaphysics we shall see in that 
little comedy! 

THIS IS the Nixon Doctrine in action, the 
old Dulles dream of letting Asians fight Asians 
on the ground while wc, the supermen, maintain 
the Pax Americana from the skies. 

And in the background, already becoming 
visible, are plans to do in South Vietnam on a 
large scale what we have done for so many years 


in Laos in violation of the agreements there. 
That is, the CIA “civilian! zation" of military ad- 
visers and technicians to keep this big military 
establishment— ^and especially its air force— going. 

Nixon, I think, would feel like a fool to pay 
so high a price to Moscow and Peking in trade 
and political favors and then let South Vietnam 
go down the drain. There is no reason to bcliev® 
that he has any intention whatsoever of doing so, 
Tlie POW’s may have to wait. Hie pending 
ceasefire, if signed, seems almost bound to breed 
recriminations and outbreaks of fighting. The ex- 
periment of a cease-fire “in place” in a guerrilla 
war promises to be bloody and destabilizing. What' 
, is shaping up threatens years of U.S. involvement. 
This is neither .disengagement for us nor 
peace for the people of Southeast Asia. It is a 
continuation of the same effort which beggn more : 
than a quarter century ago under the French to 
stifle by force a political struggle for independ- 
ence. Wo are imposing a new period of foreign- 
supported dictatorship on South Vietnam in th® 
name of "sclf-detetmiinafion.” 

■a * $ e 

I.F. Stone is contributing editor of the Now 
York Review of Books, from which this article is 
reprinted. 
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The author was born in Thanhoa, North 
Vietnam, later lived in South Vietnam, 
and is now an associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Howard University. 
a S WASHINGTON AND Hanoi 
hold further secret peace negotia- 
tions in Paris, it is Important to exam- 
ine the extent of "compromise” by 
each side up to this time. In particular, 
the current draft agreement should be 
critically viewed in light of past pro- 
posals by the Communist side. 

In his Oct. 26 news conference, presi- 
dential aide Henry Kissinger said; 
“This settlement is a compromise set- 
tlement in which neither side achieves 
everything. . .We do not consider this a 
coalition, government, and we believe 
that President Thieu was speaking 
about previous versions of a Commu- 
nist plan and not about this version of 
a Communist plan — " 

But a careful examination of the Hanol- 
Wasliington draft agreement reveals 
that, contrary to Kissinger’ a re- 
marks, the Communist side has not 
only made almost no compromises in „ 
’their original demands but, as the 
agreement now stands, they may have 
scored important gains. 

The lack of Communist concessions 
includes the question of the fate of 
South Vietnamese President Thieu. In 
its original 1969 proposal, the Commu- 
nist side did not demand Thieu s 
ouster. This demand was made only 
later, as American forces began with- 
drawing from South Vietnam. Hanoi 
was employing the bargaining tactic of 
raisins its price tw® or three times 
above what it was really prepared 4® 
settle £«?, o practice oo serasae© to M- 
etn.-m as elsewhere. 

Not only do the contents of the draft 
agreement bear a striking resemblance 


' to the original version of Hie Commia 
nist plan, but the language does as 
well, suggesting that the essence of the 
draft actually was presented to Kis- 
singer by Hanoi, rather than resulting 
from a step-by-step joint effort. 

Although there have been several 
proposals from the Communist side 
.over the past few years, Hanoi’s origi- 
nal and basic position was contained in 
a 4-point plan proposed on April 8, 
1965. The National Liberation Front’s 
basic position was contained in its 10- 
, point plan proposed on May 8, 1969. 
Since the NLF plan was derived di- 
rectly from the Hanoi plan, compari- 
son here is made between the 1969 
NLF plan and the current Hanoi-Wash- 
ington draft pact 

The English version of the 1969 NLF 
ten points cited here was the one pro- 
vided by the NLF delegation itself in 
Paris, so there is no possibility of mis- 
understanding caused by translation 
difficulties. The text of the Hanol- 
Washington draft accord is from Hanoi 
Itadio’s broadcast of oct. 26, 1972. 

NLF POINT 1: “To respect the Viet- 
namese people’s fundamental national 
rights, i.e., independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity, as rec- 
ognized by the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Vietnam.” 

- Article 1 of the Hanoi-Washington 
(Of-W) draft is virtually idcnticaL 

NILF POINT 2: “The United States 
must withdraw from South Vietnam 
all U.S. troops, military personnel, 
arms and war material, and all troops 
... of the other foreign countries of 
the U.S, camp without imposing any 
condition whatsoever.” 

H-W Article 2 stipulates: “The 
United Staten will atop nil Hu mlillw 
activities, and end the bombing and 
mining in North Vietnam. Within 60 
. days there will be a total withdrawal 

40 



from South Vietnam of troops and mil- 
itary personnel of the United States 
and thoso of the. foreign countries al- 
lied with the United States and with 
the Republic of Vietnam.” The present 
draft thus gives the Communist side 
more than their original demand by 
specifying the period of withdrawal as' 
CO days. 

H-W Articlo 2 also adds: “The two 
South Vietnamese parties shall not ac- 
cept the introduction of troops . . ..arma- 
ments, munitions and war material 
into South Vietnam. The two South Vi- 
etnamese parties shall be permitted to 
make periodical replacements of arma- 
ments, munitions . . . after the cease- 
fire, on the basis of piece for piece of 
similar characteristics and proper- 
ties . . .” This articlo leaves North Viet-: 
nam completely free to accept new 
armaments, munitions and war mate- 
rials within Its own borders to rebuild 
its military strength. j 

NLF POINT 3: "The question of the 
Vietnamese armed forces in South Vi- 
etnam shall be resolved by the Viet- 
namese parties among themselves.” 

H-W Article 4 states: “The question 
of Vietnamese armed forces in South 
Vietnam shall be settled by the two 
South Vietnamese parties. . 

NLF POINT 4: “The people of South ! 
.Vietnam . . . decide themselves the po- 
litical regime of South Vietnam through 
free and democratic general elections. 
Thrqugh free and democratic general 
elections a constituent assembly will 
bo set up, a constitution worked out, 
and a coalition government of South 
VieiflRiit twfitaiiod eoflecthui aatlovuif, 
concord and the broad union of all 
■ tocial strata.” 

H-W Article 4 says: “The South Viet- 
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namcse people shall decide themselves 
the future of South Vietnam through 
genuinely free and democratic general 
elections under international supervi- 
sion ... An administrative structure 
called the National Council of Recon- 
ciliation and Concord of three equal 
segments will be set up to promote the 
implementation of tho signed agree- 
ment by tho PRG and GVN and to or- 
ganizo the general elections . . .” Only 
tho term “international supervision’' is 
added to tho election provision; how- 
ever, “international supervision" was 
already included in NLF Point 10, as 
will bo seen. 

The most Important change hero Is 
from the term “coalition government"' 
to “administrative structure,” a change 
that will also be discussed later. And it 
is significant to note that H-W Article 
4 adds the “formation of the Councils 
at lower levels” of the government to 
the NLF’s Point 4. 

NLF POINT 5: “. . . neither party , 
shall impose its political regime on the 
people of South Vietnam . . .” All fac- 
tions “that stand for peace, Independ- 
ence and neutrality” are allowed to en- 
ter into talks to “set up a 'provisional 
coalition government.” 

The “no imposition” clause Is con- : 
tained in H-W Article 4: “The United 
States . . . does not seek to impose a 
pro-American regime in Saigon.” The 
inclusion of the other factions Is ex- 
plicit in provision for the “three equal 
segments” composition of the Council 
of Reconciliation. 

NLF POINT S: "South Vietnam will 
carry out a foreign policy of peace and 
neutrality." 

H-W Article 4 commits the United 
States “not to impose a pro-American 
regime in Saigon.” The neutrality of 


Laos and Cambodia, also included in 
the NLF’s Point 6, is provided for by 
H-W Article 7. 

NLF POINT 7: “Tho reunification of 
Vietnam will be achieved step by step, 
by peaceful means ...” 

H-W Article 5 repeats the same sen- 
tence. 

NLF POINT 8: "As provided for in 
the 1954 Geneva Agreement . . , the 
two zones North and South of Vietnam 
undertake to refrain from Joining any 
military alliance with foreign 
countries. . .” 

Provisions for “no military alliance” 
and related mattcru are contained in 
II-W Articles 2, 4, and 7, as previously 
noted. 

NLF POINT 9: ‘To resolve the after- 
math of war: a) The parties will negoti- 
ate the release of the armymen cap- 
tured In the war. b) The U.S. govern- 
ment must bear full responsibility for 
, the losses and devastations it has 
caused to the Vietnamese people in 
both zones.” 

H-W Article 4 provides for the 
. “return of all captured and detained 
personnel," while II-W Article 8 
specifics that “the United States will 
contribute to healing the wounds of 
war and to post-war reconstruction in 
the DRVN and throughout Indochina.” 

NLF POINT 10: “Tho parties shall 
reach agreement on an international 
supervision about tho withdrawal . . .’’ 

H-W Article 6, as noted earlier, pro- 
vides the framework for International 
supervision of the agreement. 


Two Maim Comclmioms 

F ROM ALL THIS, two principal con- 
clusions can be drawn. First, all of 
the NLF’s original 10 points are con- 
tained in the current Hanol-Washing- 


ton draft pact, either explicitly or ini-', 
plicitly. And, second, the contention'; 
that Hanoi has dropped two demands. 
— one on “coalition government” and: 
another on “veto over the personality , 
of the existing government’’— is highly { 
questionable. 

On the coalition question, It Is ap- 
parent that tho "National Council of : 
Reconciliation” in tho Hanoi-Washing- ; 
ton draft text Is similar to the 
"Provisional Coalition Government” in 
Point 5 of the 1969 NLF plan. Granted, 
the functions of the Provisional Coall-y! 
tion Government are specified in the ■ 
NLF plan, while they are not explicit,' 
In the current draft accord. But North! 
Vietnamese Premier Phan Van Dong, , 
in an interview with Amaud de Borch-; 
grave of Newsweek, specifically re- 
ferred to the current plan as a "three- ' 
sided coalition of transition.” : 

Regarding Hanoi’s supposed conces- 
sion of its veto over personalities oif: 
the present government, the demand' 
for resignation of President Thiou, as 
previously noted, was not in the origi- 
nal NLF plan and was added later oi. v- 
for bargaining purposes. ■ \ 

It can be concluded, then, that in ad» 
dition to getting all the NLF’s original 
ten points in the current draft agree* 
ment, the Communist side scored neiy 
gains, the most significant one being 
Hanoi’s ability to leave Inside Soutia 
Vietnam a large number of North Vial* 
nam’s best troops, most of whom cam® 
to the South since the Invasion which 
began last Easter. Thus, even if ta@ 
United States succeeds In the netf 
round of talks to remove most of th® 
Northern troops, South Vietnam would 1 
not gain anything new compared ■ 
the position that existed prior to Aprilj ' 

1972. 
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By BENJAMIN WELLES ' 

Special to The New York Timm 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 9— Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rog- 
ers reportedly urged Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy today not 
to, send a team of five promi- 
nent (inited States physicians’ 
to North Vietnam "at this time.” 

Senator Kennedy reportedly 
pledged that if the team went 
it would involve, itself solely 
in humanitarian and not in 
“political” matters. He is said 
to have promised Mr. Rogers 
| that any information gathered 
concerning the condition of 
United States prisoners would 
he immediately furnished the. 
'State Department. 

Mr. Kennedy is also snid to 
,’hnvc argued that tho Adminis- 
tration should encourage — not 
discourage — a bipartisan ap- 
proach in Congress to the vast 
future task of binding up Indo- 
china's wounds. 

Nonetheless, according to 
/CminresHiorinl sources, Mr. Ken- 
nedy agreed to defer sending 
his medical group until Mr. 
Rogers had conferred further 
with other key Administration 
officials. The two men arc ex- 
pected to communicate again 
tomorrow. 


to nlanoii Kepi 

Mr. Rogers reportedly warned 
the Massachusetts Democrat 
that the planned visit — in re- 
sponse to an invitation from 
the Hanoi Government on Aug. 
22 — would complicate delicate 
cease-fire negotiations. The two 
men met alone for a half hour 
at noon in Mr. Roger’s office. 

Mr. Kcnncdy ( chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, was report- 
ed last Sunday to have accept- 
ed the invitation and recruited 
the doctors, although he was 
;not going himself. 

It was reported that Mr. Kcn- I 
nedy intended to dispatch the 


Michael J, Halberstam, a Wash- 
ington physician and cardiolo- 
gist. 

Mr. Rogers is said to have 
stressed that the Administra- 
tion would have no objection 
to the visit at a later unspeci- 
fied date. 

Sources close to Senator 
Kennedy said later that there 
were indications that, the White 
House had privately Indicated 
less vigorous objections to the 
visit than had Mr. Rogers. 

State Department officials 
conceded that there was ‘ no 
way in which the department 
epuid legally block the, depar-j 


medical group the day after I j ure 0 f t C am other than by 


the clcotions. However, the 
State Department then issued 
,n statement warning that "it 
•would he unwise and innppro- 


pcrsuasion. 

■ Mr. Kennedy was reported to 
have insisted to Secretary 
Rogers that the team's planned 


iprlatc for any such group to vjsit to North Vietnam— as 


to avoid enmeshing it in poli- 
tics. 

He is also said to have asked 
why the visit of a group of 
doctors investigating Indo- 
china’s health and relief needs 
would be more embarrassing 
to the Administration now than 
in one or two or three weeks. 

State Department officials 
pointed out later that the team 
would be the first group offi- 
cially Invited to North Vietnam 
representing the United States 
Congress — an arm of Govern- 
ment. v 

By contrast, these - officials! 
said, American peace activist 
groups and individuals as well 
as journalists who have been 
visiting North Vietnam in re- 
cent months have done so un- 
officially and with their own 
funds, 


undertake ( such a mission at wc! , as cventua || y t o South 1,cace Activist! 
this time. . - Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia— Currently, for 

tn T nnrlh’hn'ie the ' mission wou,d be a P 0,iticaI flnd hu * group of seven At 
m-P P n™ , s Sc.Hmslm J of' the manitarlnn - Hc | s understood activists are vl; 

Mnsrechusotis institute of Tech- to have stressed that the team’s The group- cr 

VflHBiih treat la j< nresl. departure had already been Vietnam last Sat' 

dent o y f’thc ^Hospltnl Corporation clayed until after the eleeUnng flue tn depart thi s 
of New York; David French, a 
pediatric surgeon with the Bos- 
ton University School of Medi- 
cine; John M. Levinson, a gyne-l 
cologist. and population expert i « 
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Peace Activists In Hanoi 
Currently, for instance, a. 
group of seven American pence 

ni'tivicto n**« tiit'Witwo 1 


departure had already been 
delayed until after the eleet-tenB 


activists nre visiting Hanoi, 
The group- entered North 
Vietnam last Saturday and is 
flue te depart this Saturday. 
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By FRANCIS L LOEWENHEIM 

Amidst the widespread sense of relief and 
euphoria over the promise of peace in Vietnam, it 
may be suggested that the cease-fire terms— or 
what we know of them nearly three weeks after 
the original Hanoi broadcast — do not constitute 
“peace with honor and not surrender” and do not 
usher in a “generation of peace.” 

un tne contrary, considering the circum- 
stances under which they became known, and 
stripped of Dr. Kissinger’s obfuscating rhetoric, 
these terms amount to nothing less than a thinly 
disguised surrender to terrorism and aggression. 
Th ./ are surrender on the installment plan, the 
most shocking betrayal of its kind since Britain 
and France — with President Roosevelt’s indirect 
support — agreed to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. 

To understand the full significance of the 
cease-fire settlement, it is necessary to recall how 
the struggle in Vietnam began in earnest in the 
early 1960s. The war was the direct result of the 
determination of Viet Cong guerillas, supported by 
Communist North Vietnam, to undermine and 
overthrow the Republic of South Vietnam. At first 
that effort was carried on largely by terrorism 
and insurrection, but when this effort proved in- 
sufficient Communist North Vietnam sent its own 
forces into South Vietnamese territory to assist 
the Viet Cong in overthrowing the South Vietnam- 
ese government, 

THANKS liAHGKliV to American assistance— 
initiated by Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, 
greatly expanded (in response to rapidly growing 
Communist infiltration and aggression) by Presi- 
dent Johnson, and continued by President Nixon— 
the Communist attempt to take over South Viet- 
nam by force seemed to have been defeated. Now, 
after the second massive Communist offensive ih 
four years has ended in failure, the United States ; 
appears to have agreed to a cease-fire whose 
result is almost certain to be a Communist victory 
and the destruction of an independent South Viet- 
nam. 

If the manner in which the cease-fire agree- 
ment first became known was not sufficiently 
disturbing, it is appalling to note that the Ameri- ’ 
can people have still not been told by their own 
government the specific terms of that agreement, 
and strangely enough it seems not to have oc- 
curred to any journalist or newspaper to demand 
that these terms be made public fully and immedi- 
ately. ’ 

THE TERMS of the agreement that have 
already been disclosed, however, are bad enough. 
In the first place, the large number of North 
Vietnamese troops, who crossed the so-called “de- 
militarized zone” set up by the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference, are to be permitted to stay where they 
are, with not even a pretense that they are to be 
withdrawn at some future date. All American 
troops and advisers, on the other hand, are to be 
withdrawn within 60 days of the signing of the 
agreement, and so are all South Korean and other 
allied forces still in South Vietnam. 

Since the Nixon administration has issued no 
maps or statistics, it is not known how large an 
area or how many people will be left under 
Communist control, but we may be sure that both 
are considerable — living proof that aggression 
does indeed pay. ; 

Second, although South Vietnam is and re- 
mains largely dependent on continued American 
logistic support, the United States has apparently 
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agreed to send South Vietnam only replacements 
of weapons previously supplied. What will the 
United States do if tins North Vietnamese — and 
other Communist states including China and Rus- 
sia— illegally reinforce and resupply the Commu- 
nist forces remaining behind in South Vietnam, 
and what assurances — or paper promises — has 
the United States obtained that there will be no 
such illegal logistic reinforcement on the other' 
side? 

Third, while the cease-fire agreement estab- 
lishes a so-called “Council of National Reconcili- 
ation and Concord” for the avowed purpose of 
conducting “free and democratic elections that 
body seems highly unlikely to accomplish its as- 
signed task. 

Since the proposed “Council” can act only by 
unanimous consent — that is, the Communists are . 
from the beginning given a veto on all its decisions 

— what wiil happen if, as may be expected, the ; 
“Council” soon becomes deadlocked 1 and unable to 
function? “The most likely prospect”, the anti-war 
New York Times editorialized over the weekend, 
“is for a period of political chaos after the last . 
G. I. departs.” Recalling what happened in East 
Germany, Poland, and various Balkan countries 
after 1945, do President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger 
really believe — and can they ask the American ; 
people to believe — that the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese will permit “free and democratic” 
elections in the areas remaining under their 
control? 

Fourth, at his press conference Dr. Kissinger 
suggested that, once a cease-fire had gone into 
effect, the United States would “contribute signifi- 
cantly” to the reconstruction of North Vietnam, 
and, in a widely circulated analysis of the latest 
Vietnam developments, Victor Zorza, a well- 
known commentator on Communist affairs, has 
gone so far as to compare such promised assist- 
ance — and its likely glowing results — with the 
assistance the United States extended to Germany 
and Japan after 1945. “Not only”, he writes, “did 
the United States finance the recovery of Germa- 
ny, and of Japan — a fierce enemy, more hated 
and distrusted in the United States than North 
Vietnam ever was . . . American money poured 
into both countries. Could something like this 
happen in Vietnam? It could — and will.” 

Mr. Zorza appears to have forgotten, however, 
that the United States did not extend economic aid 
to Hitler and to the Japanese government that 
gave us Pearl Harbor. And one wonders what 
American reaction would have been if, say, in 1944 
or early 1945 Radio Berlin announced that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins had secretly 
negotiated a standstill cease-fire agreement with . 
Hitler and Hirohito, to be followed by large-scale 
American economic assistance to their govern- 
ments? 

FIFTH, 'since the Vietnamese war — it should 
be remembered — was the direct result of the 
determination of successive American Presidents 

— Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon — 
that South Vietnam should be permitted to decide 
its own destiny, it seems incredible that the United 
States should, in effect, have agreed to cease-fire 
terms with the enemies of South Vietnam behind 
the back of South Vietnam and largely against the 
wishes of that government — a government which, 
it should be recalled, rightly refused to sign the 
1954 Geneva agreements, which provided for the 
initial partition of Vietnam and set the stage for 
renewed Communist terrorism and aggression. 

If the South Vietnamese government should 
now refuse to sign the proposed cease-fire agree- 
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mcnt, among other things, on the ground that 
North Vietnamese troops will continue to occupy 
parts of its territory, will the United States find • 
ways and means of coercing its ally into signing, 
will the United States sign alone, or will the 
United States recognize the justified objections of 
the South Vietnamese? 

It should be added that with Dr, Kissinger now 
, referring to the North Vietnamese Communists as 
tiie “Democratic Republic of Vietnam”, and the 
United States secretly agreeing to extend massive 
economic assistance to the same government 
whose forces have killed and maimed tens of 
thousands of young Americans over the past 10 
years, it is hardlysurprising that the governments 
of South Korea and the Philippines are becoming 
increasingly concerned about their future internal 
security, and that Japan and other Pacific states 
are turning increasingly toward Communist Chi- 
na, much as various European powers began to 
seek an accommodation with Hitler once It be- 
cnnio clear that the Western democracies were, 
not standing up to Nazi Germany. 

Sixth, it seems apparent that the cease-fire 
agreement — or what we know of its terms up to 
this time — makes no provision for what is to be 
done in the not unlikely event that the cease-fire 
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IN DAVTD HALBER- 
STAM’S new book, "The 
Best and the Brightest," 
there is a quotation at which 
Halberstam pokes great fun. 
It is from a speech delivered 
by former Secretary of 
St.ato Dean Rusk during the 
Korean war. Reading it, I 
could not avoid the follow- 
ing questions: Are the 
young men fools? Or are 
we? Here is what Dean Rusk 
said: 

‘‘Our foreign policy has 
been reflected in our will- 
ingness to submit atomic 
weapons to international 
law, in feeding and clothing 
those stricken by war, in 
supporting free elections 
and government by consent, 
in building factories and 
dams, power plants and rail- 
ways, schools and hospitals, 
in improving seed and stock 
and fertilizer, in stimulating 
markets and improving the 
skills and techniques of oth- 
ers in a hundred different 
•ways. Let these things stand 
in.contrast to a foreign pol- 
icy directed toward the ex- 
tension of tyranny and using 
the big lie, sabotage, suspi- 
cion, riots and assassina- 
tions as its tools. The great 
strength of the United 
States is devoted to the 
peaceful pursuits of our peo- 
ple and to the decent opin- 
ions of mankind." 


To which Halberstam 
odds, "It was vintage Rusk ' 
and he believed It. What 
Rusk said was an expression 
of his real views.” 

To which I find myself 
saying, “Why not? What’s . 
wrong with those views? 
What is so funny about 
them? Were they not— at 
the time— a fairly accurate 
statement of the difference 
between U.S. foreign policy 
and .that of the Soviet. 
Union?" 

"AT THE TIME,” I re 
mind myself. The distinction 
is important. The worst 
thing about Vietnam — as 
bad or worse than all' the 
1 dead in Vietnam — is that 
what an American could say 
about, his country In 1952 
can be cited as a funny joke 
20 years later; that a lot of 
bright and able Americans 
have grown up to believe 
that the foreign policy their 
country has demonstrated in 
Vietnam — a policy based 
upon self-deceit and using . 
techniques of assassination, 
indiscriminate bombing and 
the brutal and not always 
accidental shooting of civil- 
ians — is, quite simply, /what 
their country stands for. 

Which is more damaging? 
What we have done to the 
Vietnamese? Or what we 
have done to ourselves? The 


breaks down. Suppose, as seems not unlikely that 
after a respectable interval, Communist-backed 
subversion, terrorism, and open aggression re- 
sume against what remains of South Vietnam? 
Obviously, the proposed international control com- 
mission — including as it probably will two Com- 
munist countries — can be counted upon to do 
nothing. In that event, will the United States stand 
by and watch South Vietnam be destroyed much 
as the Western democracies watched helplessly as 
Hitler took over what remained of Czechoslovakia 
six months after Munich? 

LOOKING AT the diplomatic Trojan horse Dr. ; 
Kissinger has brought back from Paris, we might 
do well to recall an aphorism adapted by the late 
Somerset Maugham from a reflection of Thucy- 
dides on the Peloponnesian War. “If a nation 
■values anything more than freedom”, he wrote, 
“it will lose its freedom, and the irony of it is that, 
if it is comfort and money that it values more, it 
will lose that too.” 

■<« # >J* 

Francis L. Loewcnheim is associate professor 
of history at Rice University. He has edited and 
contributed to a number of volumes, including 
“ Peace or Appeasement? Hitler, Chamberlain and 
the Munich Crisis" {1965). J 


first is visible. Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s' staff counts the 
civilian dead to date at 400,- 
000, at least half of them 
killed by American air 
power; the refugees at 8 mil- 
lion. Those who delude 
themselves that invading 
North Vietnamese armies 
drove these slmplo people 
from their villages are 
guilty of failure to Imagine 
the weight of 7 million tons 
of American bombs. 

But the second is equally 
horrible, and Halberstam’s 
book is -an example of the 
horror. Vietnam has raised 
an entire generation of 
Americans who .simply do 
not believe that 'their coun-, 
try ever did stand for the 
decent objectives Dean 
Rusk could talk about in , 
1952. 

■ OF COURSE, Dean Rusk : 
believed what he was say- 
ing, because what he was 
saying was true. It was true 
in Germany and Japan and 
England and France and It- 
aly. It was true In India and 
in African nations; and not 
only was It true, but the fact 
of Mr. Rusk’s saying It ex- ; 
pressed an equally Impor- 
tant truth: namely, that 
Americans could be proud 
of themselves. 

Maybe Mr, Nixon will . 
shortly stop us from further 


injuring Vietnam. The pdace , 
talks hint of some attempt , 
on our part , to repair the , 
damage , we have done. But 
we are getting out without , 
ever admitting that wo were ■ 
wrong to get in; wo are still ] 
pretending that we were • 
right to get In; our weak- j 
ness, Mr. Nixon seems to be ’ 
telling us, was not in our 
policy but In our will. So ,! 
long as an older generation ; 
maintains this fiction, so .j 
long will the younger gener- j 
ation scoff at a past they ;j 
ought to hold dear. ■ 

® 1012 , Lo? Amteles Times 
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To Seoul on Arrests 

LONDON, Nov. 13 (AP)— 
Amnesty International, an or- 
ganization concerned with po- 
litical prisoners throughout 
the world, expressed grave 
concern today to the South 
Korean government about the 
reported arrest of four Am- 
nesty representatives In South 
Korea, including a Roman 
Catholic bishop. 

Amnesty said it learned dur- 
ing the weekend that. Bishop 
Daniel Tji of Wonju had been 
placed Utldei* houfee arrest. 
Amnesty said no reason had 
been given for the detention 
order, adding that the bishop 
and three others were refused 
visitors and their telephone, 
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WHAT do you say to a ,-id, hardly 
older than yourself, Whose book on one 
of the most complex wars in. history, 
Vietnam, tins been described by Arthur 
Schlesinger Junior as “superb,” by 
John Kenneth Galbraith as “with the 
best,” and by others as “ the most sen- 
sitive, tlie most ambitious, and the- 
most eloquent book ever to examine 
American intervention in Vietnam 
against its historical setting.” 

Having read “ Fire in t'he Lake ” one 
has In stand back and admire, and 
wonder, how she did it, and why. 
Frances Fitzgerald is 32, a tall girl 
with long blonde hair and a diffident 
manner. .She speaks softly but 
intensely about Vietnam. She is not the 
arrogant Great Lady Reporter. She 
could be a young college lecturer. 

It is her cool, lucid, analytical mind 
and a way with prose (hat makes her 
special. When she first went to 
Vietnam in 1966 she spent most of her 
time in Saigon. While other reporters 
were flying off covering day-to-day 
battles. Franecs was interviewing 
Government officials, colonels, advisers, 
bureaucrats, and then going home to 
ponder and then analyse what they 
thought, and did, and why. 

“When I first arrived in 1966 there 
was this Buddhist crisis and the 
Government disappeared and every- 
thing fell apart. It occurred to me that 
nobody knew what was going on. The 
Americans didn't understand their 
allies, much less their enemies ! I felt 1 
just had to find about that. My question 
'was always, what exactly are we doing 
here ? ” 

For her writing on polities and the 
social and economic conditions of Viet- 
nam under the Americans, Frances 
won the Overseas Press Club Award in 
1967. She had gone to Vietnam at the 
age of 25 with just a year’s experience 
in journalism, intending to stay a few 
weeks arid write freelance articles for 
American magazines. But S'hc became 
so fascinated with the. war that she 
decided to stay and she stayed a year. 
The book developed over the next five 
years. 

“ When I got back to America I did a 
piece for Atlantic Monthly called ‘The 
Maze of Vietnamese Politics,’ which 
turned out to be a sketch for the book. 
Th'en I started trying to do research 
into Vietnam, which is difficult in 
America. I spent a long time talking to 
Paul Mus, at Yale, who was really the 
only source. He provided a basic 
reading list. 

" Then T did a series of essays, on 
certain political aspects. Why It. was 
the Diem regime didn’t work out, for 
example. I found 1 'had lo read an 
enormous amount of history because 
nobody knew any Vietnamese history. 

So I was writing history backwards and 
because I started writing in 1967 I 
found myself writing history forwards, 
too. We are now in 1972 and that’s a 
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good span of war history.” - 

“ Fire in the Lake ” is not all 
history. It is remarkable because for 
the first time an American has taken 
the trouble to look behind the war into 
the factors that influence Vietnamese 
attitudes. The first two chapters of the 
book outline the intellectual back- 
ground of the Vietnamese and des- 
cribe how their Eastern, partly 
v Chinese, culture cannot conceive of the 
way Americans think or behave . . . 
and vice versa. 

Another key chapter describes 'how 
Confucianism and, Marxism have 
blended and merged in Vietnamese 
thinking, at all levels. “ I start from 
the premise, which none of these 
counter-insurgency people do, that this 
is a revolution we are dealing with. 
That, to me, is the only explanation for 
how long it has gone on.” 

One of the most fascinating chapters, 
with direct quotes from members of the 
National Liberation Front, is about the 
Vietcong and how they infiltrate and 
gain the loyalty of peasant villages in 
North and South, even apparently 
“ pacified ” villages. Ilow did she get' 
this material ? 

“The Rand Corporation did a series 
of interviews with prisoners. 
Thousands and thousands of them. I 
got hold of about 50 of these. At the 
same time a lot of Rand people and 
systems analysts were doing particular 
features of the NLF for themselves. 
And Douglas Pike wrote a book called 
Vietcong’ which has a wealth of 
material* and a simply nonsensical 
interpretation, so I would use all of 
these people who themselves were 
doing primary research with docu- 
ments that were classified. Many said 
that the NLF simply consisted of 
cadres of men who come in and orga- 
nise the villages, But I say organisa- 
tion is there hut it represents an 
ideology, a way of thinking, (hat must 
come first. Thcy'say they have none. I 
say without it the NLF couid not 
succeed." 

Frances says she first got into the 
• question of culture when she was 
studying at Rpdcliffc, and thinks she 
really should have studied 
anthropology instead of history. She 
never went to graduate school, “In a 
way writing this book was like doing a 
PhD, only much better because I didn’t 
have to stay within the obedient' 
.academic world. I’d be much too good 
as a graduate student, much too 
.impressed by authority.” . 

The book is dedicated to Paul Mus 
and her father, -who, she says, influ- 
enced her a lot. He worked for the 
OTA, and though her parents were 
divorced when she was very young, she 
saw a great deal of him as she grew up. 

“ I adored him. I really did. I dedi- 
cated the book to him because he "had 
very much the same ideas about 
people’s 1 politics being part of their 
history. And thinking that something 


Amnesty Group Warns on Prisoners 


LONDON, Nov. 29 (AP)— 
Amnesty International said to- 
day U has told President 
Nixon and Premier Pham Van 
Dong of North Vietnam that it 
is concerned over safeguards 
to be provided for 200,000 ci- 
vilians held in jail in South 
Vietnam when the war ends. 


Sean MacBride, chairman of j 
Amnesty’s . executive commit- 
tee and a former Irish foreign 
rnlnhilor, has written to both 
lenders expressing fonts Hint 
the prisoners might ho massa- 
cred unless adequate arrange- 
ments are made for them in 
the current peace negotia- 
tions. 


quite profound is happening when 
societies become transformed by 
ideology. That’s really what gave my 
father a clue that we wouldn’t be 
winning, the war in Vietnam,” , - 

She has vefy little interest 'in . 
Women’s Lib in America. “ I’m more 
interested in Vietnam than in Ameri- 
can women. I am concerned with politi-. 
cal oppression. They are concerned 
with psychological repression, which is 
an important problem but 'not quite 
like ending the war 1 
“Basically Women’s Lib is a lot of 
upper class,, well-educated women 
making their own fight. It’s not some- 
thing that affects large parts of this 
country. There’s no connection 'with 
working-class women and that’s what’s 

wrong wit) It. If they don’t make a 
political connection they’re going to 
trickle out.’ 5 


one oci.ya mrtt wining aooui Vietnam 
has taught her that individual charac- 
ter, however different, is largely 
•created by political forces. V It teaches 
you that professional definition is the 
answer to almost everything. The CIA 
is a very good example. The CIA has 
been right about Vietnam for a long 
time. It has been very wrong about 
Laos. Nobody listens to the CIA in 
Vietnam, it is simply reporting. But in 
Laos it’s really operating these huge 
secret armies and its interest is in 
getting the job done, not reporting 
what’s going on. The same is true of 
the military in Vietnam and various 
civilian agencies. They’re writing their 
own report cards all the time and it’s 

failure d ” lfRCUlt t0 report your own 

She says she started out as a lihpral 

n nd 1 S toL ow T fairly radical about Viet- 
nam. When I spoke to her last month 
® d S ve / y depressed about the 
possibility of Nixon winning the presi- 
dency again, assuming that this means 
four more years of war. 

When the hook was published she 
was made an honorary fellow at 
Harvard and she is now going to turn' 
her attention to the 1JS. She savs sho 
would like to write intellectual history. 

Vietnam has been a very important 
experience for people in my generation 
and younger. Exactly what they 1 will 
do now is something else. All those 
people who drop out and live on 
farms, they don’t change anything, 
though it’s nice for them. There’s so 
little analysis of what’s wrong. We’re 
such a consensus race, people don’t 
ask. There’s a terrific amount of 
uncase, a feeling that things are going 
wrong. You see this enormous execu- 
tive power which is completely nut of 
control, by Congress or the people. 

“Maybe there are no solutions, hut 
I m an analyst and I want to find out 
exactly what it is that’s wrong.’’. >■ . 

"Firs in the Lake," is published 
tomorrow by Macmillan, £5.50. 
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By D. Gareth Porter 

The writer, who two months ago chal- 
lenged the Nixon administration asser- ■ 
tion that the North Vietnamese mas- 
sacred half a million people while im- 
posing land reform in the 1950s, is a 
research associate * at Cornell Univer- 
sity’s project on the International Rela- 


tions of East Asia. 

.WrITH THE SHIFT in North Viet- 
vv inam’s position on negotiated set- 
tlement, some analysts are suggesting 
that a struggle between contending 
factions of the party leadership has 
ended in a victory for those who favor 
a strategic retreat from the war in the 
■ South. This is only the latest version 
of the old claims of disunity in the 
North Vietnamese politburo, which 
has been argued by Victor Zorza and 
! P. J. Honey for many years. 

Since the Paris talks began nearly 
.five years ago, and especially since 
the death of Ho Chi Minh in Septem- 
ber^ 1969, Zorza has consistently main- 
‘ tained that Hanoi’s leaders are divided 
between "hawk” and "dove” factions 
on the war in South Vietnam. His lat- 
est analysis, in the Oct. 15 Outlook, 
claims to see the final defeat of those 
who have for so long advocated a 
heavy military - commitment in the 
South. 

The argument that the politburo has 
been divided by opposing factions has 
also been pushed for at least a decade 
by the University of London’s P. .1. 
Honey. And Prof. Nguyen Tien Hung 
of Howard University supports this in- 
“terpi station in his Oct. 29 Outlook 
article. 

The idea of a power struggle behind, 
the scenes in Hanoi has so enchanted 
/Vyeslnm observers over the years that 
It has lured Ihein awn.V 'from I ho path 
of careful scholarship. The methods 
,of Kremlinology used successfully to 
pinpoint the issues in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute as well as those dividing 
Soviet and Chinese leadership groups— 
interpreting the political significance 
of differing formulations of Ideologi- 
cal principles, changes of emphasis 
■’ and even omitted phrases — have not 
been the basis for this Interpretation 
of North Vietnamese politics. On the 


'basis of a misunderstanding of North 
’.Vietnam's agrarian policy, some an- 
alysts had decided by the early 1960s 
that there was a split in the politburo 
between a faction led by Truong 
Chinh, the party secretary-general 
■until 1956 and now chairman of the 
.Standing Committee of the National 
'Assembly, and one led by Le Duan, 
■who became secretary-general in I960. 

False Dichotomies 

F OB MANY YEARS, it was ac- 
cepted as fact that Truong Chinh 
’was “pro-Chinese” because of a land 
reform program which supposedly imi- 
tated the Chinese model and used 
’Chinese advisers. Because of their al- 
leged opposition to the land reform, Le 
t.Duan and Vo Nguyen Giap were cate- 
gorized as “pro-Soviet.” On the basis of 
. this supposed cleavage in the polit- 
i’buro, P. J. Honey even claimed in his 
i-book, “Communism in North Vietnam,” 
that Truong Chinh’s pro-Chinese group 
■ had taken over while Ho Chi Mlnh was 
fin Moscow for the 40th anniversary of 
i the October Revolution in October and 
.November of 1957. The Hanoi press 
i and radio, he said, refused to mention 
,,Ho’s activities in Moscow, and polit- 
buro member Nguyen Duy Trinh in- 
sulted his Russian guests by quoting 
extensively from Mao Tse-tung at a 
meeting marking the Russian Revolu- 
tion. * ' 

A more careful examination of (he 
documents relating lo the laud reform 
program nrtd the 1957 observance of 
the October Revolution in Hanoi, how- 
ever, would have dispelled the popular 
notion of a power struggle between 
pro-Chinese and pro-Soviet factions of 
the politburo. The land reform was not 
an Imltftlirth of Iho Ultluoao Hinrtet iuii 

was specifically tailored to the Viet- 
namese political - and economic condi- 
tions. Nor is there any evidence that it 
was pushed through over the objec- 
tions of a “pro-Soviet” faction. Truong 

US 


Chinh had to step down as secretary* 
general because of a failure to exercise, 
rstrict enough supervision over the im- , 
■ plementation of land reform and party 
reorganization, not because he had 
been responsible for a “pro-Chinese” 
^policy. 

As for the 1957 takeover by the ■ 
Truong Chinh- faction, it appears tar 
have been a figment of Prof. Honey’s 
Imagination. In fact, the Hanoi press 
'carried full reports of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Activities in Moscow almost every day, 
and Nguyen Duy Trinh’s “Maoist” 
Speech on the 40th anniversary of the 
October Revolution, the full text of 
which appeared in Nhan Dan a few; 
days later, did not quote Mao at all. 
r The foundation of the factional in* 1 
terpretation is thus a series of miscon- 
ceptions about the North Vietnamese 
leadership. On the assumption that 
•Truong Chinh and Le Duan are funda- 
mentally at odds with each other; > 
Zorza, Honey and others have attrib- 
uted to each of them policy 1 views 
which are not supported by an objecr: 
tive reading of their speeches and writ*. 
Ings. These analysts have constructed, 
a series of false dichotomies of strat- 
egy where none exist. ;;■’: 

. One of the alleged dichotomies is 
between a “big war” or “quick victory” 
strategy, which the analysts have asso- 
ciated with Le Duan and Defense Min- 
ister Giap, and a “guerrilla warfare” . 
or “protracted war” strategy associated 
with Truong Chinh. The same dichot- 
omy is portrayed by both Prof. Honey 
and Prof. Hung in terms of Truong 
Chinh’s emphasis on' “political strug- 
gle” as opposed to the emphasis by 
Le Duan and Gen. Giap on ‘.‘military 
struggle.” 

Zorza has written that Truong 
Chinh’s August, 1968, report in which 
he exhorted cadres to “grasp the motto 
of the ‘long drawn-out* fight and rely- 
ing mainly on one’s self,’ ” was an im- 
plicit rebuff to Le Duan and Defense 
Minister Giap, whom Zorza holds re- 
sponsible for the Tet offensive. But the 
same report formulated the tasks' 1 of < 
the revolution in the South in such a 
way as to rule out a defensive strat- 
egy: “Strive to wipe out as much of the 
enemy’s strength as possible; power- 
fully develop our people’s armed forces 
and political forces; cause the disinte- 
gration of the puppet army.” 

1 In fact, neither Truong Chinh nor . 
anyone else in the politburo has ever 
asserted that “protracted, war” means 
the repudiation of a general offensive 
with big-unit warfare. North Vietnam- 
ese military theory has never regarded 
the concept of the “offensive strategy,” 
under which main force units have 
been committed to buttle In the South, 
ns Incompatible with the principle of 
“protracted war.” 

The complementary relationship be- 
tween the two principles was discussed 
in a letter said to have been written by 
Lc Duan in 1966 and captured by U.S. 
troops In 1967, The htithftr declared 
that the command was “firmly adher- 
ing to the principle of a protracted 
war, at present and in the future.” At 
the same time, however, he explained 
that the party’s central committee had 
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endorsed the concept of achieving “ul- 
timate victory in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time.” The two concepts, he 
concluded, ‘‘are not in the least con- 
tradictory with each other,” because 
“at present, we are on the offensive 
and not on the defensive.” 

The conflict has remained “pro- 
tracted,” according to Vietnamese mili- 
tary doctrine, not because the balance 
of forces in the South has been, favora- 
ble to the South but because the Amer- 
icans have refused to recognize the 
fundamental weakness of their stra-> 
tegic position. Although the Tot offen- 
sive failed to cause the disintegration 
of the Saigon army or to hold urban 
objectives, Hanoi military theorists 
never admitted going back to the stra- . 
tc^ic defensive; instead the concept of 
the “offensive strategy” has become 
more complex. 

Gradual Steps ami Leaps 

N othing shows more clearly 

the' error of viewing the North Vi- 
etnamese politburo as divided between 
advocates of “protracted war” and 
“quick victory" than the analysis writ- 1 
,ten by Le Duan for the 40th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Lao Dong 
Party in 1G70. The essay reaffirms the 
“offensive posture” of the revolution- 
ary forces in the South, analyzing tho 
Strategy as one of “ever fiercer as- 
saults which assume higher and higher 
forms, alternating gradual steps with, 
‘leaps.” At. times, it. concedes, the mili- 
tary struggle "may take on a defensive 
character, hut this is only a temporary 
tactical move aimed at clearing the 
way for continuation of tile offensive.”-' 
The strategy did not emphasize ci- ; 
ther guerrilla operations or main-force 
units over the other. On the one hand, 
the author embraced the motto, “to 
fight a protracted war, gaining 
strength as one fights”; on the other 
hand, he called for the combining of 
military attack and political'struggle 
to “make very important leaps apt to 
change the relation of forces and the 
face of the war.” 

What, is most interesting about tills 
analysis is that It represented, accord- 
ing to the party newspaper, Nlian Dan, 
the “collective ideas" of the politburo, 
which discussed and gave full approval 
to Le Duan’s draft before it was pre- 
sented to the public. The consensus of 
the North Vietnamese leadership has 
thus supported a strategy which com- ’ 
bines the two principles alleged by 
Western observers (.0 be polar posi- 
tions. 

It is equally misleading for Prof., 
Hung to cite Truong Chinh’s 1972 
essay, “On Current Front Efforts,” as 
evidence that he was opposed to a new 
military offensive and supported pri- 
mary reliance on political struggle in- 
stead. For, although he called for 
urban political struggle, Truong Chlnh . 
also formulated the military task 
in a way that is hardly compatible, 
with a retreat to low-level guerrilla 
faro. The liberation forces, he wrote, 
"must annihilate ns much of tbo 
U.S. puppets’ potential as possible, es- 
pecially their mobile strategic forces." 

It was Saigon's mobile strategic forces,- 


of course, which were among the 
major objectives of the country-wide 
. military offensive that began two 
months later. 

Tlte s ‘Great Kear’ 9 

T HE SECOND QUESTION on which 
Le Duan and Truong Chinh are 
said to have been at odds is the rel- 
ative priority to be given to socialist 
construction in the North and to the 
prosecution of the war in the South. 
Prof. Honey characterizes Truong 
Chinh as fearing that the socialist sys- 
tem of North Vietnam is endangered 
by the “subordination of everything to 
the prosecution of the war," while Le 
Duan “maintains that priority No. 1 
must be winning the war in South 
Vietnam.” This description of the al* 1 
leged argument is also supported by 
Prof. Hung, who suggests that Le 
Duan wants to use the country’s ‘‘en- 
tire resources” to reunify the country 
by force. Similarly, Zorza cites docu- 
ments which he says show Truong 
Chinh has long led a faction that puts 
primary emphasis on “socialist con-! 
struction” in the North as against 
those who favor major military cam- 
paigns in the South. 

Ever since the country was divided 
into two zones, the relationship be- 
tween the socialist revolution In the 
North and the liberation of the South 
has been a central theme, reflected in 
North Vietnamese theoretical docu- 
ments for more than a decade. These 
documents have invariably repeated, 
'the substance, If. not the words, of 1 ho 
resolution of the Third Parly Congress 
of September, 19G0. 

That resolution stated that each zone 
had its owh distinct task: The North, 
was to “carry out the socialist revolu- 
tion,” while the South was to carry out 
the “national democratic revolution,” ' 
liberating itself from American con- 
trol. The two tasks were conceived as 
being “closely related” and having a 
positive influence on each other. So- 
cialist construction would make the. 
North “more and more powerful in 
every field,” thus aiding the revolution 
in the South, which would In turn help 
defend the North from possible Ameri- 
can attack. 

The resolution also established the 
principle that the “most decisive task” 
for the revolution as a whole was the 
socialist revolution in the North, insur- 
ing that progress toward the building 
of socialism would not be reversed in 
the course of the struggle to liberate 
the South. This remained the guiding 
principle even after the American in- 
tervention in South Vietnam and the 
massive bombing of the North created 
what the party called “the new situa- 
tion.” 

Party leaders began to -, refer to 
North Vietnam as the “great rear” giv- 
ing “active support” to the “great 
frontline” in the South. But it was 
Gen. Giap, the man alleged to have fa- 
vored military involvement in the 
South over socialism in the North, who 
reminded Ills compatriots of the pri- 
macy of the oedeUrtl revolution in 
1065. In the October, 1965, issue of 
Tuyen Iluan, Giap wrote that it was 
necessary to "clearly realize that the 


responsibility to build socialism in! 
North Vietnam is the most decisive to 
the overall revolution In our country.” 



S O WHEN TRUONG CHINH or aiiy 
other party spokesman or publica- 
tion emphasizes the primacy of “social- 
ist construction" for the North, he is 
not taking one side in a fierce struggle 
for control of policy but merely restat- 
ing a generally accepted principle. 
Contrary to Zorza’s claim, Truong 
Chinh’s August, 1968, essay did not de- 
clare a shift in emphasis to socialist, 
construction; on the contrary, his dis- 
cussion of socialist construction em- 
phasized that it had to take place in 
the setting of continued war. Ire re- 
ferred to the people of North Vietnam! 
as “continuing the socialist transfor- 
mation and socialist construction,” but 
he made it clear that the “central 
task” of the socialist economy was to 
“meet the growing requirements of the 
resistance of all the people.” 

Nor did his speech announce a new 
policy on negotiations with the Ameri- 
cans. It merely referred to the Hanoi 
statement of April 3, 1968, some five 
months earlier. Truong Chinh did not 
indicate any hope for substantial re- 
sults from the Paris talks, nor did he 
“juxtapose” them with a “socialist con- 
struction.” There was, in short, noth- 
ing in this speech to suggest that he 
advocated any lessening of the mill-; 
tary pressure in the Sduth for the sake 
of economic and political stability, in 
the North. 

Moreover, Truong Chlnh'a 1972 
essay, already cited, gives no support, 
to the notion that he regards socialist 
construction and the military campaign 
in the South as mutually exclusive. “If , 
we do not fight and defeat the Ameri- , 
cans,” he wrote, “they will not let Us 
peacefully and successfully build social- 
ism.” It may well be, of course, that , 
major statements by Truong Chinh, 
like those of Le Duan, actually repre- 
sent the consensus of the politburo 
rather than his individual views. But, 
that would merely underline the mis-' 
take of trying to find deep cleavages in 
the Hanoi leadership on its basic stra-, 
tegic problmes. 

The negotiated settlement which the 
North Vietnamese are now prepared , 
to accept would indeed represent a 
major retreat from the struggle in the 
South if it were thd result of a victory 
within the politburo of a group which 
had always opposed the heavy commit- 
ment of North Vietnamese regular 
units in the South. The evidence 
points, however, to the opposite con- 
clusion; The North Vietnamese conces- 
sions are the result of the careful - 
weighing of all factors — military, po-i 
litical and diplomatic — by a leader- 
ship which, remains united in Its 
objectives. „ • 

Hanoi may well believo that the'. 
1972 general offensive,, which re- 
gained large areas ' of central Viet- 
nam and threw even more territory 
into contested status, puta the rcvolu- 
tinnory forces in a stronger position tfj 
defeat the Thicu regime under a- 
cease-fire arrangement than at any 
time since the American military 
buildup reached its peak in 1968. But 


h6 
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that docs not mean that Hanot’s lead- 
ers will shrink from more heavy fight- 
ing if and when they believe it Is nec- 
essary. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
16 November 1972 

U.S.VIETNAMAIDE 
QUI TS IN ‘DISG UST’ 

Sees No Chance of Success 
for Pacification Effort 


DANANG, South Vietnam, 
Nov. 15 (AP) — Willard E. 
Chambers, a senior official in 
the American pacification pro- 
gram in South Vietnam, has 
resigned his $42,000-a-year job 
“in sheer disgust with the lead- 
ership and tho philosophy be- 
ing applied” to what he calls a 
much maligned cause. 

Although protest resignations 
{ have occurred occasionally 

; during the Vietnam war, rarely 

| if ever has a United States of- 

ficial as senior as Mr. Gham- 
j bers quit under such circum- 

stances. 

After more than six years as 
a civilian official in South Viet- 
nam, Mr. Chambers said in his 
final report to the pacification 
! agency: 

“I am no longer willing to 
remain patient With the parade 
of overranked nonentities whose 
i actions reflect their own ignor- 

ance of Vietnam, of the peculi- 
j arities of a people’s war and of 
| the requirements of countcr- 

! insurgency.” 

j. Retired Army Officer 

. Mr. Chambers, 55 years old 

| of Columbus, Ohio, holds the 
i title of assistant deputy for 

CORDS — “civil operations and 
rural development support” — in 
Military Region I, meaning he 
is the second-ranking official in 
the pacification program for 
the five northern provinces of 
j . South Vietnam. 

• L Mr. Chamber, a retired Army 

] lieutenant colonel, said in an 

interview that he had always 
i .supported the United States 

j policy of trying to prevent a. 

I Communist takeover of South 

J Vietnam. "But wo just don’t 

| , know how to do it,” he said. 

Both politically and militarily, i 
] he said, the Americans have 
j been unable to carry out poli- ; 

| cies capable of defeating the' 

! insurgent forces. 

It is disturbing, he said, to ■- 
j contemplate ,thc future because 

“your enemy always poses for 
j you that type of war where he- 

I figures you will be at the 

j greatest disadvantage, and hav- 

ing demonstrated how inept we 
can be at this kind of war 
here in Vietnam, certainly our 
enemies will give us the chance 
to be equally inept somewhere 
else.” 

There were three things that 
had to be done to achieve vie-, 
tory in South Vietnam “in any 
acceptable time frame at all,” 



D R. PORTER deplores tho lack 
of scholarship of those with 
. whom he disagrees but at the same 
‘ time reveals his own inability to 
comprehend the analytical method 
which he criticizes.' He argues that 
the continuity of Hanoi’s political 
line, and the unity of its leadership, 
is shown by the fact that party docu- 
ments have repeated since 1960 “the 
■ substance, if not the words,” of the 
party resolution of that year. 

But jt is in fact the difference in 
'emphasis between the various ren J 
deiintfa of this resolution, as quoted 
by different speakers and writers, 
that makes it possible to trace some 
of the disagreements In the Hanoi 
leadership. The differences are usu- 
ally minute, and it is only the de- 
tailed comparison of a large, accu- 



mulation of departures from pattern 
that makes it possible to draw any 
conclusions. Thus, the quotations 
which Dr. Porter cites cannot really ' 
settle the argument, which will be 
resolved only when the Hanot lead- 
ership publicly reveals the debates 
it has long pursued in private. 

These debates always are revealed 
in the end. Many eminent Western, 
scholars disputed, with arguments 
similar to Dr.. Porter’s, the evidence 
which pointed to conflicts in both 
the Soviet and Chinese leadership,'' 
and between Moscow and Peking, 
but in the end they were persuaded 
by events. Some of the present 
events surely confirm those parts of 
my analysis which related to the 
imminence of a Vietnam settlement, 
and tha rest must be left to the 
future. i ' 


BALTIMORE SUN 
17 November 1972 

: , f Discouraging 

Willard E. Chambers, who is northern provinces of South Viet- have inflicted upon the South Viet- 
described as a ranking official in nam. He was one of a large number namese people an army created 
the American pacification program of United States civilians trying, in j n our own image and an army 
in Vietnam, has resigned his post brief, to help the South Vietnamese even more inept than ours in deal-; 
on a note of discouragement and People toward- a politically inde- j n g w jth their present threat.” Mr. 
remarks pendent and economically •* 


disgust. Mr. Chambers’ 
serve as a splash of cold water on 
the surge of optimism with respect 
to American accomplishments 
which now accompanies the pros- 
pects of an early cease-fire. Mr. 
Chambers, a 55-ycar-old Mired 
Army officer who has put in six 
years on his job in Vietnam, was 
the second ranking official in the 
pacification program for the five 

Mr. Chambers said, and none 
of the three has been accoih- 
■ plished. 

“The first is you’ve got to 
give the people a dream, some- 
thing to fight for; the second 
is military reform, and the 
third is you’ve got to give 
hope,” he said. 

He said the only dream or 
ideology offered by the Saigon 
' Government had been “in the 
negative terms of anti-Com- 
munism.” “And to the uncom- 
mitted,” he said, “a negative' 
value isn’t a very good sales 
pitch.’’ 

In terms of hope, he said, 
“The only thing that we offer 
the soldier out there in his, 
■outpost is, “If you’ll fight i 
hard enough and aggressively] 

, enough, someday, somehow, 
the other guy is going to get 
tired and go home.’ 

Finds Reform Frustrated 

"The soldier is not dumb, 
and he knows that what that 
really says to him is that If he 
heaps ph fighting, asene? e?| 

later he’s going to get his." 

Efforts at. military reform 
have also been frustrated, he 
said. 

“Wo have inflicted upon the 
South Vietnamese people an 


and economically viable 
future— this In the midst of war. 

Mr. Chambers apparently is not 
sure that much of anything has 
really been accomplished. He has 
a feeling that things keep happen- 
ing over and over again: “After 
all these years of war I read the 
newspapers and think: ‘This is 
where I came into the war.’ . . . 
We’re bombing the same places 
all over again.” Further: “We 

army created in our own image 
and an army even more inept 
than ours in dealing with their 
present threat,” he said. 

Mr. Chambers said he had 
spent years, both in the Army 
and out, trying to convince the 
United States Government of 
the need not just for firepower 
but for increased mobility if 
Americans were going to be- 
come involved in counterinsur- 
gency warfare. But, he said, his 
efforts had been frustrated by 
military planners. 

Although the helicopter has 
“kept us alive in Vietnam,” Mr. 
Chambers said, the helicopter 
alone in inadequate and does 
not increase the mobility of 
troops after they have reached 
the battlefield. 

“The job that had to be done 
here,” he said, “was to sponsor 
a social, economic and military 
revolution. But we had to en- 
trust it to an entrenched bu- 
■ reaucracy made up of the Amer- 
ican civil service and the Viet- 
namese civil ttemee, 

"A elvll eeweo Is by defiaL 

tion the direct antithesis of rev- 
olution. It is designed to pro- 
vide for the orderly functioning 
of government, while revolu- 
tion is the change of that gov- . 
emment.’’ I U7 


Chambers said he has always sup- 
ported the United States policy of 
trying to prevent a Communist 
takeover, of South Vietnam, “But,” 
he said, “we just don’t know how 
to do it.” ;< 

This is a sorry, but in our view 
quite accurate, commentary on the 
United States’ long struggle to help 
the people of South Vietpami -We 
just didn’t know how to do it. "rV 


NEW YORK TIMES 
11 November 1972 
Hanoi Again Accuses U=S. 
Of Counterfeiting Currency 

HONG KONG, Nov. 10 (Reu- 
ters) — Hanoi has again accused 
the United States of flooding 
North Vietnam with counter- 
feit banknotes of various 
denominations, the Chinese 
agency reported. 

The agency said Vu Thien, 
director of tho distribution de- 
partment of the Vietnam State 
Bank, said at a news confer- 
ence in Hanoi yesterday that 
the United States introduced 
millions of forged banknotes of 
the 1 dong denomination two 
months ago. 

The, United States has “con- 
tinued to bring false banknotes 
of the 2. and 5 dong,” Mr. 
Thlhrt nald, , , 

Ho paid this was ft 
odious war crime," which should 
be stopped immediately. 
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Poif News Analyst 

Although the wildly soaring hopes that our prison- 
ers of war may be home in the next few. weeks may 
yet be dashed by Hanoi’s increasing evidence of bad 
faith, the Department of Defense is preparing for all 
eventualities. 

A glance at the tabulation shows the size of the 
problem, as the negotiations move into the final 
phase. There are minor discrepancies between the 
Defense Department figures and those announced by . 
Hanoi; these are due to bookkeeping systems. The 
Defense Department regards as “captured” any air- 
men who reach the ground alive; Hanoi will not list 
(them as POWs until they are actually checked into 
the prison administrative system in the vicinity of 
Hanoi. 

Since men who reached the ground alive may be 
evading capture, may die of wounds, may be killed 
while resisting capture or in any event face a- journey 
to Hanoi by foot and truck that may extend several 
hundred miles, there are always a few' in this limbo. 

The most encouraging figure is the 108 held by the 
Viet Cong. The National Liberation Front (NLF) has 
no organized POW structure; men captured are sim- 
ply held by the unit that picked them up, and the 
NLF, which refuses to discuss the subject, probably 
couldn’t give a total headcount if it wanted to. 

Over the years, a variety of intelligence operations 
conducted by the 'Joint Personnel Recovery Center 
(.TPRC) in Saigon have determined that 48 to 50 
POWs are still alive in Viet Cong hands. In the last 
three months, this figure has jumped to 108, boosted 
by a batch of mail forwarded from men previously 
carried as “missing,” and giving hope (hat even 


j UoS. POW/MIA box score , 

Captured Missing 
North Vietnam , 429 471 . 

(held by North Vietnam) - \ : 

Smith Vietnam 108 493 

(bold by Viel. Cong) ;■ 

Laos s . 297 ’’ 

(held by Pallict Lao) , ' 


Totals 543 1,266 , 

lii addition: • > >'■> 


© Fourteen men are currently known to have 
reached (he ground alive in North Vietnam and 
were subsequently in radio contact. They arc no 
longer in contact and have not been reported as 
POWs by Hanoi. 


© A small number of 
Vietnam are deserters. 

® A small number of 
also carried as missing. 


more of the 498 men missing in South Vietnam may 
yet be found alive. ' 

Also encouraging was Hanoi’s acceptance of re- ' 
sponsibility for recovery of POWs from the Pathet 
Lao and the Khmer Rouge. These organizations, little 

more than bandit gangs backed by Hanoi, are too 
amorphous to establish official contact with. 

The Department of Defense, in any event, is satis- 
; fied that the 543 captives are alive and well, and 
when the time for their release arrives getting them 
home is virtually a routine administrative task, for 
which detailed plans have long been laid. 

- Of far greater import are the l,26fi missing men, 
whose fate is still unknown. A major effort, is already 
underway to prepare the search. 

Plans are now firm for a new Joint Information 
Center (JIC) which will be established in Bangkok in 
the near future. It will be staffed by U.S. military 
personnel, civilian experts and by cadres drawn from 
the cease-fire supervisory establishment. 

The JIC will replace the former JPRC (or in effect • 
absorb what is left of it), and will support the search 
teams consisting of personnel drawn from the neutral 
nations supervising the cease-fire, who will spread 
out over all of Indochina, including, it is hoped, North 
Vietnam itself. 

These teams will visit the site of eveiy known air 
crash to recover, if possible, the craft’s regislration 
plnle and to determine the fale of the crew. 

The work, directed from Washington by Dr. Roger 
Shields, may last for years. Hundreds of sites in. re- 
mote areas are involved; in many cases aircraft 
crashed in uninhabited areas, under circumstances 
whore Ihe wreck is not visible from Ihc air and must 
be searched otil on the ground. 

The work will continue until a final determination 
can be made for each of the l,26fi men still carried 
as missing. In many cases the news for families that 
have been waiting for eight years and more will be 
good — some military sources feel itlmt' ns many an 
250 may yet turn up alive. But for the bulk of the 
i ,266 families, the JIC will at best be able to offer 
confirmation that no hope remains. , 



men “missing” in South 
U.S. civilian officials are 


® ’Die Khmer Rouge in Cambodia is believed 
to hold perhaps a dozen men, as well ns some of 
the score of missing correspondents. 


© Three deserters are known to have defected. 


k& 
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Cambodia 


By Thomas W. Lippmari 

Washington Post Foreign Service 


PHNOM PENH, Nov. 2 R— 
This has been -n busy au- 
tumn for Cambodia's seers 
and soothsayers. 

The bats in the National 
Museum flew out in midnft- 
ernofin. A cantankerous de- 


own destiny. 

Like South Vietnam, Cam- 
hod la is trying more or less 
energetically to prepare for, 
a possible end to the Indo- 
china war, and its conditions 
for peace are much the 


phanl at the Royal Palace same: A total withdrawal of 
stables died. A tourist from North Vietnamese troops, a. 

- political solution worked out 

News Analysis Internally rather than lm- 

- - posed by other nations, and 

Taiwan ran naked through a a return to the principles of 
rehearsal of the National y, e 1954 Geneva peace ac- 
Bnllct. Someone decapitated , cordg for i ndocb i n a. 
the squab ugly stntur of the fp b(1 Cambodians are welt 
Toper King ti limit of an awa re, however, that they 
important, pagm a-an ac of the Vletna- 

«». r"”"“' nCS Ssjkts Si t V* v 

Then, while .superstitious stantinl way. 

Cambodians — which is to G< T CeS h J 

sav ncnrlv nil Cambodians aay that White House nego- 
— were consulting their as- viator Henry A Kissinger s 

trologcls and fortune tellers V1S *^ 1 ,' 1 r ! n .- No U a ‘! t . ni< ?fi h 
to find out wluil. it all meant, *»■ a P allJatlve that dealt in 
lightning hit the wat, or f™e ral reassurances and 
trmnlr tnfc Phnom Penh govern- 

i , mentis making no pretense 

1 he royal tombs and lcm-i of being a partner in the 

pie atop the phnom, or hill, peace talks. Instead, the 
that gives the city its name government is counting on a 
were blnsied l»v a holt of peace agreement, in Paris to 
lightning one recent night, do whnt the Cambodians 
The top of the wat, which cannot, do on their own— got 
had stood for 107 years, was the North Vietnamese out of 
blown off, and a jagged their country. Cambodia’s, 
crack now runs down the limited resources are being 
spire, which is still in place, devoted to its internal 
Clearly, these were all PwMems: food supply, cor- 
signs of something impor- f u P tlon - snd f th f. 
tant. The prevailing view, insurgency of the Khmer 
endorsed by pro-government HOUge. 
seers, is said to be that the The infusion of 70,000 tons 
damage to the temple means 6£ rice from the United, 
the final end of Cambodia’s States and 60,000 tons from 
monarchy because the Thailand for which the 
tombs on the hill contain United States is expected to ; 
the royal remains of the an- pay, have prevented a recur- 
ccstors of deposed Prince rence of the riots that broke 
Norodom Sihanouk. out during a food shortage 

Another view is that the in Phnom Penh in Sept.em- 
decapitation of so important her. Highway 5, which links 
a monument was a bad sign the capital to the rice-pro- 


for the present government, during region around Battam- 


the republic headed by Mar- 
shal Lnn Nnl, who led the 
coup that overthrew Siha- 
nouk in 1970. 

Even non-believers recog- 
nize that this is a serious 


bang in the northwest., has 
been reopened after being 
Out by the Communists 
since mid-August. 

The united States contin- 
ues Its accelerated deliver- 
ies of airplanes, equipment 


time for Cambodia, in which i and weap0nS) substantially 
the good luck amulets and > increasin g the size of Cam- 
faithful offerings of a super- bodla - s gir force and the 
stitious and peaceable pco- f irppower of it> army, 
pie have not warded off the . _. „ 

misfortunes of involvement . Thc 0VC,:aU nli,1,ar . v s *t" 
in a war the country cannot nation is less gloomy than it 
win. was in early October, when 

If reliance on the spirit th ® war appeared to he not 
world for guidance and help only unwinnable hut also 
seems quaint to outsiders, it upending. “At that time 
is an integral part of the therfi a teal question,” 
Khmer spirit— Lon Nol and senior diplomat said last 
etiiw ppftwinent figures «««• weetei "flBfwt whether this 


suit astrologers reguiarly^-' government could sustain an 


and perhaps provides a. 
measure of solace for a peo-i 
pie that is in control of its 


Indefinite war in which the 
North Vietnamese were par- 
ticipating. Now at least they 


see a little light" in the pos- 
sibility of a North Vien- 
amese pullout. 

Even the optimists In the 
government and the U.S. 
embassy, however, acknowl- 
edge that the army remains 
undertrained, sometimes 
poorly led, incapable of re- 
gaining control of the vast, 
stretches of the country 
held by the Communists, 
and tainted by corruption. 

The arrest last Wednesday 
of a lieutenant colonel, on 
charges of collecting money 
to pay 1,444 non-existent sol- 
diers in his infantry brigade 
pointed up the common 
Cambodian army practice of 
drawing funds for phantom 
soldiers. Each commander 
recruits his own troops and 
control the payrolls, so it is 
difficult to loll just how 
many troops the army ac- 
tually has, or whether the 
commander is paying the 
soldiers who are on duty. 

Among the Americans, 
who are paying most of tho 
hills, the prevailing attitude 
seems to be that the govern- 
ment is less than zealous in 
its anti-corruption cam- 
paign, but that, this is not . 
the time to do much about it. 

"You have to tread 
lightly,” one high-ranking, 
source said. "You don’t want 
to turn your first line of de- 
fense against you by anger- 
ing the officers. 

Corruption Is a way of life 
In Cambodia, as It Is else- 
where in Asia, hut the. 
Khmer Rouge are making It 
an issue in their propaganda 
campaign against the gov- 
, eminent. 

Whether the government’s ■ 
efforts to put its house in 
order will be enough to con- 
duct an effective counter- 
campaign against the 
Khmer Bouge is an open 
question. There is considera- 
ble disagreement here about 
the strength and cohesive- 
ness of the Khmer Rouge in- , 
surgency, take out all 3 - 
words and about the sin- 
cerity of the government’s 
claims to he seeking a gen; 
uine accommodation. 

In some instances, the 
government has seemed to 
be protecting the reputation 
of the Khmer Rouge. The 
: government blamed the 
North Vietnamese and Vlet- 
edng for an attack on the 
town of Trapang Kraleng, 40 
miles west of Phnom Penh' 
on Highway 4, in which se- 
veral civilians were killed 
and wounded and at least 
two Buddhist monks killed. 
Eyewitnesses said, however, 
that the town was leveled by 
the Khmer Rouge. 

Blaming the Vietnamese 
appears to serve the govern-, 
meht’s current twites' in two 
ways. It PfintrtBHtes te tho 

official assessment that the 
Khmer Rouge are not an im- 
portant fighting force but 
are only disorganized, non- 


ideological bands of dissi- J 
dents with whom the gov- 
ernment is fully capable of 
dealing once the North Viet- 
namese go away. It is also 
helpful to the government’s 
current conciliatory ap- 
proach to the insurgents, to 
whom it is promising legiti-" 
macy and freedom of politi- 
cal action if they will live 
withlnjthe system. 

"If there is a rally by the 
Khmer Rouge,” Prime Mini 
ister Hang Thun Hak said iq 
an interview, "they can hav^ 
a political party, participate 
in elections, work for any 
changes they want in a legal 
way ... If an Internationa^, 
detente keeps them from be- 
ing rearmed, they’ll see af- 
ter a while that It is a good 
thing to enter into tho life 
of thc republic." 

A National Committee of 
Action for rence and Con- 
cord, was created by the 
government Nov. 3 to entry 
out the government’s prepa- 
rations for a cease-fire. 
Many of the influential po- 
litical figures in Fhnom 
Penh, including former Pre- 
miers vSIsowath Sirik Matax 
and Son Ngoc Thanh, have 
lent It at least, their nominal 
support, in a show of Khmer 
unity. .< 

Lon Nol issued a procla- 
mation on Nov. 4 in which 
he said that "circumstances 
are favorable for a union of 
hearts and spirits in the re- 
public . . Let all Khmers 
know that our National 
Committee for Peace and 
Concord was born to wel- 
come everyone.” 

To his critics, who in- 
clude many foreign diplo- 
matic observers as well as 
his domestic opponents, this 
is typical of the lofty pro- 
nouncements and ineffec-. 
tual appeals that character-/ 
ize the Lon Nol government,/ 
and does little to cope with, 
.the reality of the Khmer 
'Rouge. "i; 

In their opinion, the chief, 
obstacle facing the. Khmer/ 
Rouge is Its own lack of co- 
hesion and failure to unite 
behind a single leader, not 
anything being done by the 
Phnom Peng government. 

As viewed by these ana- 
lysts, the Khmer Rouge is' 
not a single force but con- 
sists of Sihanoukists seeking 
his return from exile inPe-i 
king, dedicated Marxist ide-‘ 
oiogues trained in Hanoi, 
some genuine idealists and 
anti-corruption reformers, ! 
and just plain bandits. 

Nevertheless, many ob- 
servers here believe the gov- 
ernment faces a formidable' 
task in putting down the in- 
surgency and regaining its 
control over the country 
Side, even after North Viet- 
namese troops leave. For 
one thing, there are largo 
flFfiflfl 0/ thS PMtHlHf, WiMlPo 
ganized and following new 
economic models after years 
of Communist occupation. 
Accommodations, if not alli- 
ances, have been made be- 
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tween the rulers of those 
arras and persons in govern- 
ment -held areas who find 
such arrangements useful.- 

Rubber and tobncco, for 
example,- are brine prod- 
uced on farms in the Com- 
munist-controlled areas and 
marketed in cities under 
government control. 

In addition, the Khmer 
Rouge have developed, by 
some accounts, an effective 
fighting force that may be 
capable of challenging the 
Cambodian army on its own. 

Reliable troop strength 
figures are difficult, to ob- 
tain, but generally the 
Americans estimate the 
Cambodian army at 170,000, 
a figure regarded by other 
Western analysts as too 
high. Khmer Rouge armed 
strength is put, at about 40,- 
000. But the government’s 
figures include support 
troops, such ns transport 
and supply units, some ana- 
lysts point out, while those 
for the Khmer Rouge do 
not, so the fighting 
strengths may be more 
nearly equal than the fig- 
ures indicate. 

“Some of the biggest oper- 
ations of this war have been 
mostly Khmer Rouge,” one 
American said. ‘The ques- 
tion is whether they could 
keep it up without direct 
North Vietnamese support.” • 

One thing on which there 1 
is general agreement her® 
among government officials, 

opposition politicians and 
foreign observers is that the 
prospects for a return by Si- 
hanouk dwindle with each 
day the republic remains in 
power. But Sihanouk contin-' 
ues to operate a government 
in exile, based in Peking, 
and to shop around the 
world for support for his 
claim to be the legitimate 
ruler of Cambodia. 

This has forced the 
Phnom Penh government to 
open a kind of third front, 
the diplomatic front, to go 
with its political and mili- 
tary efforts. 

Representatives of Lon 

Nol’s government, partleu-- 
larly Foreign Minister Long 
Borest, have been making 
Intensive efforts t.o establish 
diplomatic relations with 
countries that have no in- 
trinsic importance to Cam- 
bodia but do have votes in 
the United Nations. 

Costa Rica and Kl .Salva- 
dor recently agreed to set 
up relations with the Lon 
Nol government, the official 
news agency announced last 
week, and negotiations are 
going on with Guatemala. 

Gabon, on the other hand, 
recently recognized Siha- 
nouk, an event nttrihtiled by 
an Informed dlptomafffl ! 
source here t.o the fact that 
“Sihanouk’s man got there 
first. Lnn Nol had a man-on 
his way when it was an- 
nounced.” 


JAPAN TIMES 
12 November 1972 

.' i B y Sol Sanders 

A Sense of Asi: 


\ Ties Between Asians , Americans Not Likely to Lessen, 


HONG KONG — There is on 
intimate relation between the 
American presidential elections 
this year and developments in 
Asia — seemingly, more por- 
tentous than in past elections 
over almost two decades. 

It is not that the choice for 
the American voters between 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. McGovern 
involved a make-or-break deci- 
sion. Even were the outcome in 
less doubt, than seemed ap- 
parent, the long-term implica- 
tions of American policies and 
events stretch- out far beyond 
the difference between the two 
candidates discussed in the heat 
of a highly partisan debate. 

Truth is that Mr. McGovern 
would have found, as all opposi- 
tion candidates for power in 
any society or political system, 

• that his alternatives once in the 
saddle were a good deal narro- 
wer than when viewed by' a dis- 
mounted rider. That, in part at 
least, explains much of the in- 
creasing conservatism of Mr. 
McGovern’s statements as the 
election deadline neared. 

What is crucial for Asia is the 
direction, and drift, of Ameri- 
can policies which is unlikely to 
be more than modulated by the 
American. President after the 
election. And it is on that 
theme — where American pol- 
icy in Asia is headed — that 
the election milestone gives us 
occasion to pause and reflect. 

Perhaps one should begin , 
with the obvious: -The relations 
of Asians and the Americans' 
are not really likely to lessen in 
the coming decades. 

Controversial Position 

That may come as an ex- 
tremely controversial, position 
against the backdrop of the 
Nixon Doctrine and the almost 
universally held thesis, both in 
Asia and the U.S., that America 
is withdrawing from the Asian 
scene. < 

1 say that American-Asian re- 
lations will continue to be ex- 
tensive and intensive because of 
two situations which arc vir- 
tually apolitical in origin if not 
in result. 

f- The U.S. economy, still grow- 
ing at an enormous clip (in con- 
crete terms) despite its prob- 
lems of balance of payments 


and reordering of priorities, is 
likely to continue to be all im- 
portant for most Asian produc- 
ers. The American maw will, in 
fact, chew up even more of the 
world’s raw materials and oth- 
er produce in the years ahead. 

It is hard to see how given 
any scenario in the next decade 
or so — except total economic 
paralysis or nuclear holocaust 
— this factor will not' be a ma- 
jor determinant in the Asian 
scene. 

More debatable, hut I feel 
equally important, is the role 
the li.S. plays as the avant- 
garde of modernization in the 
Asian scene. 

China may continue to wear 
the blue suits of Communist or- 
thodoxy for years to come. But 
for most of the Asian world, 
U.S. fashions — from clothing 
to intellectual fads is likely 
to be the pacesetter. 

Hidden Persuaders 

The Americans with their 
vast- resources and weight in 
world attitudes, for belier or 
for worse, are “hidden per- 
suaders” on the world scene. It 
is the U.S. news magazines who 
have set the pattern for much 
of what is printed today. Amer 7 
ican food processors are — for 
better or worse — changing the 
diets of the world. Jeans are al- 
most as popular in Indonesia as 
in Tokyo as in Dallas. Ameri- 
can TV techniques, book pub- 
lishing, physical mobility, and 
even methods of education (the 
explosion of institutions of high- 
er learning, textbooks, audio- 
visual aids) have when not 
been the pattern, the antithesis 
toward which foreign education- 
al and cultural programs have 
worked. 

The U.S. is swinging into one 
of its periods of intended isola- 
tionism— in a cycle as old as 
the country itself. It is rein- 
forced by a profound and naive 
disenchantment — with 25 
years of international economic 
aid giving which has produced 
relatively so little, — with the 
bitter wars in Korea and Viet- 
nam — with criticism which 
fluctuates from venomous ha- 
tred to boisterous raillery from 
“the outside world." 


Whatever else George Mc- 
Govern’s candidacy was, it was 
profoundly the expression- of 
this mood. His program comes 
out of those strains of Ameri- 
can history that produced ; the 
periodic populist explosion, ;Hhe 
know-nothing-ism, the Bryan- 
ism, the .isolationists of the 
1930s. It is a full blown emo- 
tional retreat from dealing with 
the cares of the non-American, 
an attempt to return to home-, 
spun virtues of a less cono- 
pllcated world. Alas! ■ That 
world no longer exists — either 
for the Asians or the Ameri- 
cans. 

U.S. Activities , 'p. 

Underlying all this emotional 
withdrawal is the hard fact of 1 
the U.S. balance of payments 
which I believe is with the 
world economy at least until 
the end of this decade. It is 
producing the kind of con- 
straints and restrictions on 
American overseas enterprise 
and cultural activities that have 
inhibited every other country 
(save Switzerland) for most of 
the post-World War II period. 

The days of American open- 
handedness for foreign cultural 
subsidies, however self-serving, 
are probably over — at least 
for a while. 

'That means that Asia’s prob- 
lems are no longer the U.S.’ — 
except as solutions are products 
of the pursuit of exclusively 
American goals. Studies ' of 
problems of population control, 
agricultural productivity, re- 
medies for pollution and traffic 
congestion, may lap over and 
help those Asian cultures which' 
can absorb them. The U.S. will, 
not play a role relative to its 
size and power. ’ 

R could be said that it was 
ever thus. Certainly, the results 
of many of the American in- 
tended solutions to Asian prob- 
lems were often less than fruit- 
ful. ■_ 

Yet, at least for this observ- 
er, it is a sobering thought that 
with the enormous problems 
ahead, Asia will be facing them 
with at best limited access to 
American resources * — what- 
ever their shortcomings have 
been in the past. 


Tile iiiT.enf.v of ihesn no- very Inlrodiu-lion won q i*e« 
Collations for Cambodia was minder in Cambodia — which 
underscored last, week when R heavily dependent on 
Senegal challenged the ere- U-N. assistance in several 
denlials of the current gov- fields — that (he omens can 
ernment’s U.N. delegation. still be read either way. 

The resolution failed, but its 
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By TAMMY ARBUCKLE 

Star-News Special Correspondent 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia- 
The war in Cambodia is go- 
ing well for the North Viet- 
namese, who have succeeded 
in completely restoring their 
Vietnam war sanctuaries in 
eastern Cambodia, informed 
military sources say. 

The sanctuaries are now at v 
the same level they were in 
1970 when they were invaded 
by American and South Viet- 
namese forces, the sources 
say, and the North Vietnam- 
ese military position is even 
better than at that time. This 
leads to the belief that the 
North Vietnamese are not 
presently interested in a Cam- 
bodian cease-fire. 

Since the allied invasion of 
Cambodia the North Vietnam- 
ese have gained control of 
Cambodian towns such as 
Stung Treng and Kratie on the 
Mekong River and now control 
all of the east bank of the Me- 
kong River in Cambodia apart 
from one or two small towns 
such as Svay Ricng where the 
Cambodians are bottled up 
and kept inactive. 

The North Vietnamese also 
hold the border areas of South 
Vietnam contingous to Cam- 
bodia, a bonus from this 
year's communist offensive in 
South Vietnam. 

‘Going Full Blast’ 

“The military situation here 
is bad,” an informed military 
source said “I don't like to be 
pessimistic but it’s difficult 
to find anything good. The 
sanctuaries are going full 
blast. The stuff is moving out 
of the big rubber plantations 
at Chup and down Highway 15 
into the Seven Mountains and 
other places in South Viet- 
nam. It is coming from Laos 
down the Meking by Kratie.” 

Some communist supplies 
are moving even onto the Me- 
kong’s west bank, bypassing 


Kompong Thom, swinging 
west around Phnom Penh, then 
east again across the Me- 
kong into South Vietnam. 

Informed military sources 
say the North Vietnamese are 
drawing on the Cambodian 
countryside which they and 
their Cambodian allies control 
for food to keep Cambodian 
sanctuaries and the North 
Vietnamese First, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Ninth divisions 
now mostly in South Vietnam 
going. 

The North Vietnamese ex- 
ert -almost total control of 
of East Cambodia while the 
Cambodian communists in 
western Cambodia feed and 
support them with fuel, bat- 
teries and other commodities, 
informed military sources said. 

Trail Terminus 

"Eastern Cambodia is just 
a staging area, rest and rec- 
reation center and trail ter- 
minus for Hanoi again,” 
sources said. “All they have to 
worry about are further South 
Vietnamese incursions and the 
South Vietnamese are too hard 
pressed to do much in that 
line,” sources said. 

North Vietnam has also been 
successful in building up the 
Cambodian communists in the 
countryside to the point where 
they can carry on much of the 
war against the Cambodian 
government, informed mili- 
tary sources say. 

It is no longer North Viet- 
namese or Viet Cong units 
which are cutting Cambodia’s 
highways, Cambodian and 
other informed military sources 
admit. Now the units are most- 
ly Cambodian communist units 
operating in battalion strength 
for the first time with a few 
Viet soldiers seeded amongst • 
them and supported by Viet 
Cong heavy weapon platoons 
and sappers. 

Informed military sources 
say the communist strategy 


for Cambodia is to harass 
roads and towns bottling up 
Cambodian government forces 
in the towns or forcing them 
to engage in useless road 
opening operations keeping 
them away from the country- 
side. Meanwhile in the coun- 
tryside the North Vietnamese 
are building up local Cambo- 
dian forces to fight the gov- 
ernment. 

Military suorces. said Com- 
munists succeeded in doing 
this because the Cambodian 
government forces are poorly 
led though composed of some 
excellent fighting material. 
“They just will not get off 
their butts and go out there, 
get out of the towns,” inform- 
ed sources said. 

Fighting this week in Cam- 
■ bodia has reflected this pat- 
tern. Cambodian communist 
forces cut highway 4 leading 
from Phnom Penh to its sea- 
port Kompong Sam. Cambod- 
ian reds are in a good position 
on the heights overlooking the 
road passes and are now tying 
down a considerable Cambod- 
ian government force trying 
to winkle them out. 

Communits forces are shell- 
ing the towns of Takeo and 
Angtassom south of Phnom 
Penh penning in their Cam- 
bodian garrisons from inter- 
fering with communist traffic 
moving around them toward 
the Seven Mountains area of 
South Vietnam and tying up 
Cambodian relief forces. 

Garrison Encircled 

This weekend a mixed Cam- 
bodian Vietnamese communist 
force encircled and entered 
the town of Oudong 20 miles 
north of , Phnom Penh. From 
what I saw they could have 
enered Phnom Penh itself just 
by driving down the highway. 

Just south of Oudong a Cam- 
bodian villager, wet and mud- 
dy stumbled out of a swamp. 
He said he had- escaped from 
a village just outside Oudong 


and that communists encircled 
the garrison and there were 
no Cambodian troops between 
the communists and where, 
we were about 1,000 yards 
further back on the highway'. 

The villager said commu-' 
nists had arrived about one 
o’clock in the morning that' 
day and about half were ' 
Cambodians and half were,-' 
Vietnamese. They were fed.' 
by a Chinese who the villager . 
judged from his accent lived 
in Cambodia. They told tie 
villager to move to the “life 
erated areas” but he didn’t J 
want to go and dodged into' 1 
the swamps. ‘ 

Coming from Phnom Penh j 
there were only three smaii ,. 
outposts on the road which •' 
communists could probably 
have bypassed. Cambodian 1 
armor and reinforcements^,' 
did not move in to reinforce j 
the area till late afternoon 12 , 
hours after the attack. Cam- 
bodian garrisons in Oudong ' 
apparently fought back well-, 
and by late Sunday an elite 
paratroop unit arrived and f 
broke the communist en-'v 
circlement. All these actions, -‘ i 
however, are achieving their 
objective of keeping the Cam- 1 
bodians tied down to defend-' 1 
ing roads and towns, inform - 1 1 
cd military sources compnlin. i 
This pattern is likely to con- 1 ! 
tinuc, sources say, till Hanoi 
is able to boost the Cambod-.i 
ian communists up to regi- j 
mental size and to integrate r; 
the various groups of Cam-bod--’! 
ian communists, pro-Prince 
Sihanouk, anti-Prince Sihan-'; 
ouk, and Hanoi organized* 
forces into a single central 
force united against the Lon , 
Nol government. Once Hanoi ' 
has achieved this— a strong ' 
single Cambodian communist 
force able to defeat the Cam-> 
bodian government and hold 
most of the territory then.. 
North Vietnam will be inter-, 
ested in a cease-fire in Cam-.j 
bodia. 
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BANGKOK SAYS AIDES 
I SOLD MILK FROM U.N. 


BANGKOK, Thailand. Nov. 10 1 
(Agence France-Prcsse)— •Thai- 
officials responsible for the dis- 
tribution of skimmed and pow- 
dered milk donated by a United 
Nations agency were accused 
today of selling it on the open 
market. 

The charge was made in a 
circular issued by the Govern- 
ment Health Division, inform- 
ing more than 30 clinics in 
Thailand that they would no 
longer be receiving the milk 


‘‘because it is the only way to 
prevent . health officials, from 
selling it for personal profit.” 

The milk, which is donated 
by Uniccf, the United Natiops 
Children and Emergency Fun$, 
totals two million pounds sii}- 
riually. The bulk of it goes -ia 
municipal clinics and health 
stations in provincial areas. J* 
The milkis channeled through 
the United States Operation 
Mission, an arm of the Agendy 
for International Development, 
for distribution through tjhe 
Municipal Health Division, ib 
A spokesman for Unicef hgfo 
refused to comment pending an 
inquiry. *] 
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PYRRHIC PLOY 



Ec Wo PFJSSFFEE ■ ' 

Mr. Pfeiffer is professor of zoology \titi the University of. 
Montana and a co-author of Harvest of Deaths Chemical' 
Warfare in Indochina (Free Press/ Macmillan). He visited" 
Cambodia in 1969. and 1971 'md wes in Hanoi in 1970. 

» . ,i „„ fc 

Whiic on a visit to Hanoi in Jupe 197.0 my two cojnp.an- 
ions and 1 met with Premier Pham Van Dong. During the 
conversation, I asked the Premier to evaluate Nixon’s in- 
vasion of Cambodia which had occurred one month ear- 
lier. His answer was straightforward: "It makes things 
very favorable for the success of our revolution.” By 
"our revolution” I supposed, him to mean the revolution 
of the Indochine$e o j>cople against foreign invaders. 

' How well docs Premier Bham Van Dong’s 1970 eyalu-; 
ation accord with the situation of Cambodia in late 1972?* 
Recent dispatches from Indochina suggest that he knew 
what he was talking about. Atcording to the A.P. (Sep- 
tember 1), only onc-thir.d of Cambodia is Still under. 
"Khmer Republic” control. It has been revealed that the 
tanks used in the fall offensive against the An Loc area 
(only a short distance from Saigon) came from the Chup 
Rubber Plantation and nearby areas in Cambodia. These 
are the very areas that President Nixon characterized 
. in April 1970 as "Communist sanctuaries" that must be 
cleaned out. 

Two factors have been principally responsible for the 
failure of Nixon’s Cambodian policies. First, the Presi- 
dent was badly misinformed about past U.S.-Cambodian- 
Vietnamese relations and about the situation on the Viet- 
namesc-Cambodian border . prior to the March 1970 
change in the Cambodian Government. For instance, in 
his speech of April 30, 3970, announcing the U.S. -in- 
vasion Qf the Fishhook region of Cambodia, Mr. Nixon 
staled: "Tonight American and South Vietnamese units 
will attack the headquarters for the entire Communist 
military operation in South Vietnam. This key control 
center has been occupied by the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong for five years in blatant violation of Cambodia’s 
neutrality.” Mr. Nixon, standing in front of a map of 
Cambodia, put his finger on the little town of Mimot as 
he made this accusation. That puzzled me a great deal, 
for I had spent two days in and around Mimot about 
four months before the U.S. attack, and knew it to be 
controlled by French and Cambodian rubber interests. 
Many Europeans were working there, and some of them 
(c.g., a Belgian plant pathologist) were in complete 
sympathy with the American effort in South Vietnam. 
These Europeans were living with their wives and chil- 
dren in an environment of complete tranquillity. We 
asked many of them whether they had seen any sign 
of North Vietnamese or Vietcong activity and they all 
answered no. 

My colleague A. H. Westing and I had visited the re- 
gion to inspect the damage done by a clandestine defolia-’ 
tion raid carried out in April-May of 1969 over .almost 
200,000 acres of eastern .Cambodia,' According to a letter 
I received same months later from Sen. Frank Church, 
„the raid was carried out by Air America, a CIA airline, 
for what purposes we still do not know. After the raid,' 
the Sihanouk regime asked that American ©ffleials visit 
the region, with a view to making reparations for the 
damage. Although the U.S. Government 'to this day offi- 


' fcialiy denies having carried out this operation, it did send 
a team of experts, including Charles Minarik of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Laboratories, U.S. Army, into the Mimot 
rcgioirsfiostly after the raids. This team’s report describes 
how they were flown over the region, driven, through it, 
and how they walked in if-— just as Westing and I did 
some months later. It is inconceivable' to me that the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong, who according to Nixon 
controlled the area, would have permitted an oflicialfu.S. 
Government team to wander through what Nixon called 
“the headquarters for the entire Communist military op- 
erations in South Vietnam.” After the invasion began it 
was widely reported that no key control- center could 
be found. Some arms caches were reportedly uncovered 
and, of course, a great deal of rice. The rice did not 
greatly surprise me, since at the time we were there, the 
main occupation, in addition to tapping rubber, was har- 
vesting rice. 

When speaking about the Cambodian "Communist 
sanctuaries,” Mr. Nixon failed to mention that, on orders 
of Prince Sihanouk, troops of the Royal Cambodian 
Army had in fact, swept these areas about three months 
.before his invasion. The troops were led by Prince Sirik 
Matak, a loyal American protege and one of those later 
involved in Sihanouk’s overthrow. Sihanouk ordered 
Matak to search out and destroy all Communist-Viet- 
namesc positions in Cambodia. Paul BC’nnett of tire Cam- 
bodian desk of the State Department informed me in an 
interview, March 22, 2971: "A Cambodian Army opera- 
tion began in January of 1970 in a northeastern province 
at approximately the time*\yhen Sihanouk left for France 
and when Prince Sirik Matak was Acting Prime Minister, 
They sent up a number of additional battalions, among 
the better troops in the Cambodian' Army, ' and carried 
out a series of small sweeps genbrally in this area. They 
did have, as I recall, a number of contacts with small 
V.C. and North Vietnamese units. They found and de- 
stroyed a number of small supply' dumps, a relatively 
small campsite, but there was no major contact with the 
main North Vietnamese forces.” Where were the thou- 
sands of North Vietnamese troops that Nixon said had 
occupied the area for five years? ■ 

, Besides being, mistaken about the nature of the 
so-called Communist sanctuaries in eastern Cambodia, 
Mr. Nixon grossly misrepresented the facts when* Re- 
stated that "American policy since 1954 has been to 
scrupulously respect the neutrality of Cambodia. » , . 
North Vietnam, however, has not respected that neutral- 
ity.” The defoliation of vast sections of the rubber plan- 
tations, mentioned above, was one blatant violation of 
Cambodia’s neutrality, and there are many others. During \ 
my first visit to Cambodia vte inspected what was left of 
Dak Dam, a little town in the central highlands just across 
the border from the special fprees camp at Bp Prang, 
South Vietnam. Six weeks before our visit this tow% 
which was about a quaver mile from a Royal Cambo.- 
dian Army antiaircraft position, had been savagely at- 
lacked by U.S. fighter bombers. The antiaircraft positions 
were destroyed, as well as a school, a hospital and'-aa' 
ambulance Twenty-five Cambodians were killed and ■sev-, 
owl mindad! Jb this aHH§t3, fey ifo© AragfUdi® 

military in Saigon as having been carried out against 
North Vietnamese gun position in Cambodia. 

Once again the govern! r.ci^t of Sihanouk invited. Amcr- 
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: icans to see for themselves what they had done in viola- 
tion of the agreements signed to respect each other’s 
neutrality. American and International Control Com- 
mission officers visited the site and learned that all 
twenty-five killed had been Cambodians and that the 
attacks had damaged only Cambodian installations. West- 
ing and I were able to verify these conclusions. The 
Americans did ft'dt 'correct the original Saigon^ assess- 
ment and the report on the 'Dak Dam indident* is still 
•classified. The State Department later apologized and 
paid $400 for each Cambodian killed. This brutal attack 
occurred because the Cambodians had dared to open 
fire on American aircraft that were continually violating 
the air space around Dak Dam. The Cambodians had 
hit one of the American . airplanes, as they had every 
right to do, and the Americans retaliated, falsely calling 
it an attack upon a North Vietnamese position. 

This sort of activity had been repeated many times 
over the years by the Americans and their South Viet- 
namese allies. A white paper published by the Royal 
. Government pointed out that "all of the very serious in- 
cidents of the past years committed by the American- 
South Vietnamese aggressive forces have been the sub- 
ject of. detailed inquiry by the International Control 
Commission. They underline the fact that the victims of 
these attacks have always been only Cambodians, almost 
always peasants at work. . . , No Vietcong body has 
ever been recovered on the sites of these ground attacks 
nor in the frontier villages machine-gunned or bombed 
by American aviation.” 

In addition to Cambodians and the International Con-’ 
Irol Commission, former American officials have reported 
American violations of Cambodia’s neutrality. For in- 
stance, a Captain Marasco stated on a 1970 NBC tele- 
vision documentary program that he had frequently sent 
teams into Cambodia from a base near the Parrot’s Beak. 
Marasco said, “I’m sure that the CIA and the South 
Vietnamese counterpart of the CIA had intelligence agents 
inside Cambodia.” When I asked Mr. Bennett of the 
Stale Department if operations of this sort did not violate 
the neutrality* of Cambodia, he answered: “I have no 
comment on measures that we take to insure the safety 
of our troops by finding out what threats exist.” The 
United States could, however, have called upon the In- 
ternational Control Commission to determine what threats 
existed in Cambodia to its forces in Vietnam. 

t • 

Nixon, when affirming U.S. respect for Cambo- 
dian neutrality, failed to mention the part played by the 
United States and its Cambodian friends in. the. Match 
18th coup against Sihanouk; The official U.S. line was 
that it was “very surprising” when Sihanouk was de- 
posed. I learned something about the coup when I 
-interviewed, the present Premier of the “Republic of. Cam* q 
bo'dia,” Son Ngoc Thanh, in August 1971 at his house 
m- Phnom Penh. (He had been Prime Minister of Cam- 
bodia once before— when the Japanese occupied the 
country during World War II.) Thanh sees himself as 
a devoted Cambodian freedom fighter who began his / 
struggle against the French. That led him to collaborate 
with the Japanese, and he now collaborates with the 
Americans in an attempt to destroy the Cambodian mon- 
archy and set up the so-called .“Republic.” Thanh organ- 
ized a group of expatriate and ethnic Cambodians living 
in South Vietnam and Thailand into a movement called 

the Khmer- Scrci. This movement began, according to * 
Thanh,, ns part of ‘the struggle against the French, <’ but 
'm \th^ late :1950s in Thailand and in South Vietnam 
these groups began to receive American support. Again 1 

according to Thanh, U.S. special forces began in 1958 * 

the military training of Cambodians living in Vietnam * 


; KhrrwM^e Cambodians . many of them recruited from the 
i Khmer Serci, were organized by General Harkins in 

1 strike See aI ^ d ? ikc ForCC ’” a hi e h ’y trained mobile 
strike force. Thanh says his Khmer Scrci received some 

« f ‘ ' and aI1 of its weapons from the United 

i KhnSr'c h * late , 1950s and ea rfy 1960s. In 1965 the' 
Khmer Screi openly announced that it was carrying out 

January^ XT Siha ” ouk< Des P ite this . Sihanouk on 

January 5 1969, granted an amnesty to all Khmer Sere! 
Starty .heater, Thanh .old me” some 2M Khmer 

•dShiI° d ’ erS T SSe , d ,he bordcr from Thailand and sup 
posedly surrendered to the Royal Army. Qn June’ 12, 

second contingent of several hundred soldiers 
also crossed into the northwestern part of Cambodia and 

WoT rated like thdr C0 ™ adcs the Royal 
Army. One can. imagine that it was through the infiltra 

Zs1,TI oy rt A,my b r 5“ Cbo 

. a ” T th< r CIA maintained contact with the 'forces 

,!?. V0 .| VC j m the coup - Tbcsc men » -actually natives of 

dcfense for an th e S T h J? £nam ' formcd thc ® hief line of 
coup lf h ' ^ N ° ?Cg,me rhc carly days oi Ao 

• ’ •' I 

President Nixon stated that one reason for the 

TTT \ nvasi ? n , of Cambodia was that the North Vict- 
. namese had earned out a massive invasion after the over- 
hrow of Sihanouk. He did not mention that thousands 
° f T ,n ‘ c Cambodians from South Vietnam, organized 

. V s M T h r° rCe ’ T T - fl ° Wn * nto Phn °m Penh g within 
days of the coup. It is important to realize that these 
men were actually Cambodian-Vietnamcse just as for! 
eign to ^ Cambodia as the North Vietnamese. This is 
proved by the following situation about which I learned 
during my visa in August 1971. In the days immediately 
after the. coup these mercenaries were paid in Cambodian 
Z7’y?r thcirfamil ‘ cs and ancestral homes were in 
le« nX Tu Wher< l lhe Cambodian money was worth- 
ess. US. Embassy officials in Phnom Penh told me Sat 
this caused considerable trouble. ” 

_ “ Jr 01 !;!' t,iat th u Americans kad anticipated and' 

prepared, for the overthrow of Sihanouk for years, and 
had developed a highly trained and mobile Cambodian 
military force in South Vietnam that they could use 
quicJdy to support the new regime. . In the NBC program 

iS r, ? g - u°’ J he captain was "Do S you 

£“ k T* a man like Sihanouk could have 

.been deposed by his own generals just on their own, or 

have you ever thought there was some other thing in- 
volved in what happened to Sihanouk?” Marasco-. “I 
,dont doubt that there was some other’ thing involved in' 
his being deposed. I don’t doubt that some other people 
have had something to do with it." NBCt “Like who?” 
Marasco- "Like > other goyemments, , other intelligence 

bS Z S 0nS ' N «n\t m™ crican ’ South. Vietnamese, or 
b ,[ h? e Marasco. Both - my interview with him, Ben-' 
nett of the State Department said: “There were so-called 

SEJSEff&r 1- by 300 "** TM-. in boa 
There was a^grotip 1 oT'afamiT U ' C bordMS - 

tambang province iusf nvl .i T f- captured in Bat- 
aboul June or July nf-ioio ” J 1 *' bordcf Cambodia 
screi a „d rccru 3 a S ."' c « a!' c £=dly .Khmer 
Army conceivably" R °£ 

lead TrrcgS forces 'used'T hdpcd . Irai ". and 

• lho . Canfb„l n ' 0 r,drM n „' y 0, ^lr S i; mi r S 2l0nS 

cruited for this nnv inJ'ljn e Cambodians re- 
COM, T“ •’ ""‘■O'lio'lclphla l„Sc 

cording to the /LZL & - • hC P rcv,ous y ear - A *- 

paid millions of S, ’. Bc S’. nn,n g «* 1965 the U.S. 

P muiions of dollars to tram, arm and support his 
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[Thanh’s] forces, most, cii whom were rednsifed from 
me Cambodian minoriiy' living in South Vietnam's delta. 
Large-scale Khmer Serci defections to the Cambodian 
Government were reported 1 in 1969 and may have been 1 
part of Thanh’s invasion "plan to overthrow Sihanouk. Ac- 
cording to reliable source:;, the repatriated Khmer Serei. 
units were serving in the Royal Army under Lon Noi and 
spearheaded political demonstrations in Phnom Penh just 
before the coup. After checking . with his American 
friends, Thanh committed, his U.S. trained and financed 
forces to the Lon Ho! coup. The CIA, he said, had 
promised that the U.S. would do everything possible to 

hem. * . 


Nixon’s assertion that the United States practiced 
complete respect for Cambodian neutrality docs not ac- 
cord with the facts. And these inaccurate interpretations 
of U.S.-Cambodian relations led to incorrect predictions 
of what would happen after the coup and the American 
invasion. Three major factors upset the Administration’s 
game plan for Cambodia. These were described to me at 
length in a June 1970 interview in Hanoi with Xeng An, 
the Ambassador from Sihanouk’s Royal Government of 
National Union, which now controls most of Cambodian 
territory. Mr. An pointed out that the peasants had had"" 
a great loyalty .and respect for Sihanouk because he had 
kept war from their lives* They had known perfectly well 
what the war was doing to the people across the border 
in Vietnam. Secondly,' the Americans guessed wrong on 
Sihanouk’s behavior. They had expected him to retire to 
France, as did the Emperor Bao Dai, the last Royal 
Vietnamese ruler. 1 Instead, the Prince joined his. former 
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One month has elapsed since that dramatic White 
House briefing by Dr. Henry Kissinger. "Wc remain con- 
vinced that the issues that I have mentioned are soluble 
in a very brief period of time,” President Nixon’s 
negotiator said. “We have undertaken, and I repeat it 
here publicly, to settle them at one more meeting and 
to. remain at that meeting for as long as is necessary to 
complete the agreement.” This undertaking to the people 
of the United States and of Vietnam has now been 
broken. Perhaps the reasons are technical, but there are 
ominous signs that more profound considerations may be 
promoting ruinous second thoughts. 

• White House spokesmen now stress the quest for “a 
settlement that will last, not just for the short term but 
for the long term.” This smacks dangerously of the 
inflatcd s war aims that kept the Johnson and Nixon 
Administrations fighting so intensely in Vietnam long 
after knowledgeable strategists had concluded these 
aims were unattainable. 

Far from envisaging a disengagement of American 
personnel from Vietnam, the Administration is revealed 
to have embarked on a secret build-up of “civilian” per- 
sonnel under Defense Department contract to “advise” 
the South Vietnamese military establishment. And four 
weeks after the White House declared that “peace is at 
hand," the United States carried out two days of what 
was officially described as the heaviest B-52 bombard- 


enemies — the Indochinese Marxists — and set up the 
United National Front of Cambodia and the Royal Gov- ; 
ernment of National Union which he now heads. Thus;; - 
.American actions forced a devout Buddhist and §nti-t;.L 
Communist ruler, Sihanouk, into the hands of Nixon’s I - 
Indochinese enemies; and the Prince brought with .him 
thd'support of the vast majority of Cambodian peasants. [' '■ 
M the. Nixon .-Administration had left Sihanouk’^ Cam--’ 111 
bodia" alone, I believe it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for the revolutionary forced of Indochina to 
launch the massive offensive with tanks that erupted from 
the so-called sanctuaries that Nixon had sworn to f clean; 
out. 1 ... f , 

The third factor that the Americans failed to predict 
correctly was the effect of inciting anti- Victnamcs|j fed- ; 
ings among Cambodians. Xeng An, during his interview, 
discussed this point at some length, saying that it poses 
irreconcilable contradictions for the American policy m 
Cambodia. He stressed that, in order to arouse the Cam- i 
bodians against the so-calicd Victcong and North Viet- 
namese, the U.S.-supported Lon Nol clique had needed ! 
to arpuse them against Vietnamese in general. To expect 
then that they would welcome the Saigon Vietnamese as 
liberators from the Communist Vietnamese wa’s quite ir- 
rational, as events of recent months have shown. Pitched 
battles have been fought between Cambodian troops and 
then* so-called South Victnamcsc-Saigon allies. And, the 
relationship between the Saigon regime and the Phnom i 
I enh regime grows increasingly strained. 

. A1 * of tW* mu s* now be known to. the Nixon Admin- 
astration, and that, probably, is .why we hear so little g©» , • 


incut of North Vietnam of the whole war. 

Pressing the advantage which he has apparently 
gained in the past month of jockeying, President Thieu 
has sent a special envoy to meet Mr. Nixon this week, 
after which he is to accompany Dr. Kissinger to the 
renewed dialogue with Hanoi's Le Due Tho next week. 
Among the “clarifications” the United States is re- 
portedly seeking from North Vietnam is a specific pledge 
to withdraw some of its troops from the South after the 
cease-fire, thus soothing one of President Thieu’s deepest' ! 
fears. From the start, Dr. Kissinger’s critics and sup- . 
porters alike spotted the absence of any visible con- 
cession by Hanoi on this point as a critical element in 
the give-and-take that had gone into the basic accord; 
if it is being injected as a new element at this stage, 
what is left of the whole tissue of understanding? 

It seems impossible to doubt, from the statements of 
both sides, that Dr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho reached 
,a handshake agreement a month ago to end ten years of' 
war in Vietnam; the White House disclosed this tentative 
accord just before the American Presidential election. 
As every collective bargainer knows, the whole concept 
of negotiation is built on mutual respect for the integrity 
of such agreements, whatever minor difficulties may 
attend their translation into formal contract language. 

If a veto by President Thieu is leading to United States 
insistence on renegotiation of one or more of the most 
fundamental clauses ip the agreement, the promised light 
at the end of the tunnel may once again be receding 
into dim shadow. 
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By Don Obordorfer 

* Wajhincion Po?t Foreign Service 

SEOUL— Two decades af- 
ter American troops fought 
and died to save it from 
Communist domination. 
South Korea has taken a 
sharp turn toward one-man 
rule and an authoritarian 
political system. 

Presient Park Chung 
Hee’s decision, formally vali- 
dated this Tuesday by 91.5. 
per cent of the votes cast in 
an elaborately organized 
and orchestrated national 
referendum, was motivated 
by a large number of ele- 
ments aside from Park’s de- 
: sire to stay in power. 

The decline of American 
involvement in Asia, the 
high-level negotiations be- 
tween North Korea and 
South Korea, declining pa- 
tience with the political op- 
position and the National 
Assembly, an economic scare 
due to a recent recession 
and his own spartan view of 
what South Korea should be 
like — these factors all ‘ ap- 
pear to have had a part in 
Park’s decision to take the 
political system into his own 
hands through martial law 
and push through funda- 
..mental constitutional . 

changes. 

Parli calls the new system 
“Korean democracy.’’ But 
just as GI’s of 1950-53 would 
hardly recognize today's Ko- 
rea as the threadbare and 
woebegone country they 
knew in those days, they 
would probably blink and 
scratch their heads at the 
political setup being labeled 
"democracy.” 

As sketched out in pro- 
nouncement and proposal, 
the new' order is a split-level 
affair. Foreign businessmen 
and tourists, whose invest- 
ment and purchases are es- 
sential to the swiftly devel- 
oping economy, are prom- 
ised unimpaired and even 
enhanced freedoms. , 

As one of the innumerable 
handouts for foreigners, 
printed in English and Japa- 
nese, put it this week: “Dear 
visitors: Please feel free 
wherever you travel in the 
country under martial law. 
The warmer welcome and 
the better service await 
(sic).” 

South Korea is, and prob- 
ably will continue to be, 
heavily dependent for its 
prosperity and growth on in- 
teraction with the world . 
outside. 

At the same time, the the. 
oretical and constitutional, 
underpinning of the pre- 
vious system of limited dem- 
ocratic government has been 
abandoned. Park can be 
elected forever by an easily- 
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controlled "National Reuni- 
fication Council” of more 
more than 2,000 supposedly 
non-political persons. More- 
over, he can appoint one- 
third of the National Assem- 
bly and name a supreme 
court to decide the most im- 
portant eases brought be- 
fore the judiciary. . • 

‘Efficient Rule’ 

In the opinion of knowl- 
edgeable sources, Park has 
been actively considering 
the scrapping of the old con- 
stitution and the creation of 
a stronger and more “efffi- 
cient” rule since at least the 
midde of last year, shortly 
after his inauguration for a 
third term in office. Quiet 
study missions are said to 
have been dispatched to Tai- 
wan, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Cambodia, South Vietnam 
and the Philippines to look 
over their constitutions and 
political systems. 

Park’s decision to move 
on Oct. 17 — instead of in De- 
cember as the U.S. embassy 
had expected — was evi- 
dently precipitated by two 
major events: the draft of 
a Washington-Hanoi peace 
agreement and North Ko- 
rea’s anger at South Korean 
criticism of the high-level 
talks on reunification be- 
tween the two governments. 

- On Oct 8, North Vietnam 
presented a drastically altered 
peace proposal to presiden- 
tial assistant Henry Kissin- 
ger in Paris, and by Oct 12 
the substance of a Vietnam 
peace agreement had been 
virtually agreed to. It is 
quite likely that South Ko- 
rea, with some 40,000 troops 
still on duty in Vietnam 
learned of the developments 
Within a day or two. 

The implications for Seoul 
would have been two-fold: 
first, that the U.S. troop 
withdrawal from Indochina 

— and ultimately from Ko- 

rea as well — would come 
even earlier than 
anticipated; second, that 
U.S. policymakers and the 
American public would be 
much too consumed with the 
Vietnam peace issue -- in 
addition to the presidential 
elections — to pay much at- 
tention to gointgs-on in Ko- 
rea. ' 

The second important 
event took place on Oct. 12 
at the truce village at ran- 
munjoffi. Where South Ko= 
renn ef A Chief Lee Hu-Rak 
met North Korean Deputy 
Premier Park Sung-Chul for 
the first high-level North- 
South talks since the dia- 
logue between the two Ko- 
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rean governments was made 
public July 4. 

Acrimonious Meeting 

According to a source who 
has seen the still-secret tran- 
script of the session, it was 
a very acrimonious meeting 
“a very, heated argument 
went on for just about the 
entire session,” the source 
said. 

The North accused the 
South of fomenting anti- 
communist propaganda in 
the South Korean press, and 
the South accused the North 
of antiPark broadcasts and 
editorials in official organs. 

Ironically, in view of later 
events, CIA Chief Lee con- 
tended that the government 
in the South had no authority 
to tell the press what to re- 
port under a limited consti- 
tutional system. North Ko- 
rea wasn’t buying this. 

There is no indication, ac- 
cording to the same source, 
that the South Korean side 
informed the North Korean 
side at the Oct. 12 meeting 
that martial law and a politi- 
cal change were close at 
hand. While the implications 
of this meeting are still un- 
clear, the conclusion in 
some sophisticated circles is 
that Park and his aides real- 
ized future progress in the 
North-South talks probably 
would be slow indeed, and- 
that the talks might even 
break down. 

The governments main 
selling point for the new 
“Korean democracy” has 
been the need for strength 
to compete with the North 
during the quest of unifica- 
tion. Should the North-South 
dialogue lose its lustre, the 
new martial law regime 
would be harder to justify 
to the people in the South 
and to the world. 

Once Park and his small 
inner circle of advisers had 
made the decision to move 
quickly, the organs of gov- 
ernment planning went into 
high gear. Military plans for 
martial law were dusted off 
and changed to fit the occa- 
sion. The working draft of 
the proposed new constitu- 
tion was quickly reviewed 
and prepared for publica- 
tion. Even Park’s address to 
the nation announcing mar- 
tial law, the suspension of 
the old constitution and the 
other sweeping measures 
was pre-recorded on tape. 

Elaborate Scenario 

Ap elaborate scenario of 
who was to be told what and 
when was drawn up and put 
into effect. U.S. Ambassador 
Philip Habib was called in 
25 hours in advance to get 
the word. At the same time. 


the Chairman of the joint 
I chiefs of staff gave the word 
i to the U.S. military com- 
mander in Korea, Gen. Don-' 
aid Bennett ...... 

The move from an Ameri- 
can-oriented constitutional 
democracy (at least ira 
theory) to an autocracy with 
democratic trappings was to 
take place in stages betweeil 
mid-October and the end of 
the year. The critical period 
would be between the Oct. 
17 announcement and the 
Nov. 21 referendum to ap- 
prove the constitution, and 
every precaution was taken 
to insure a good result. 

All political activity was 
theoretically banned under ■ 
the martial law decree, and 
for the opposition this meas- 
ure was strictly enforced. 
Ordinary citizens were tried 
and convicted at publicized 
courts-martial for spreading 
“rumors” against what the 
government designated the 
“October Revitalization” 
plan. 

Even the green-and-white 
wrappers of "Eunha Su (Ga- 
laxy) cigarettes produced by 
the state cigarette monopoly 
were imprinted with the slo- 
gan — "October Revitaliza- 
tion — Let’s Plant Korean- 
Style Democracy In Our 
Soil” - . ‘ 

Under these circum- 
stances, the question was 
not whether the referendum 
would pass, but how big a 
margin it would command. 
The 91.5 per cent margin of , 
last Tuesday was about 6 
per cent more than the 85 
per cent target nv.ntioned in j 
advance by s6m.' govern- 1 
rnent officials. The turnout 
of more than 90 per vmt of 
the eligible voters, bt'yond 
most expectations, vas 
aided by a- massive cam- 
paign to get out the vote, 

“The National Conference 
for Unification” to pick the 
president will be elected by 
mid-December, with agents 
of thq state playing an im- 
portant screening role. This 
group in turn will elect 
Park for a six-year term be- 
fore' Christmas. Park is 
scheduled to be inaugurated 
about Deb. 27 as president 
for a six-year term under 
the rew regime. " > 

The United States, which 
had been projecting a grad- 
ual withdrawal of troops 
from South Korea 'In line 
with a Korean army moder- 
nisation Bfegfflifl, has 
given no hint of a change in 
schedule. The Park govern- 
ment wants the 40,000 U.S. 
troops to remain as long as 
possible. ■ • 

Nor is there a sign of 
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major change in the military- 
economic aid, credit con- 
sessions and GI spending 
which brought South Korea 
aid and earnings of more 
.than $650 million from the 
. U.S. government last year — 
a major chunk of the coun- 
try’s $8 billion • Gross Na- 
tional Product. 

As Korean sources close 
to Park _ tell it, the govern- 
ment was well aware that 
U.S. troop strength and U.S. 
aid would be declining over 
the months to come, and 
that the United States 
would be moving into a pas- 
sive rather than an active 
role in Asia. - *? ”■ 

NEW YORK TIMES 
28 November 1972 
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Vietnam Under Co? 


. At Hand? 


By Tom Wicker 

No matter what happens after the 
Indochinese peace talks resume on 
Dec. 4, it now seems reasonably clear 
that Dr. Henry Kissinger had little 
basis for his statement on Oct. 26, 
twelve days before the election, that 
“peace is at hand," subject only to a 
few minor details of negotiation. Ho 
had, it is clear, no real agreement with 
Hanoi and Saigon on ending the war; 
no such agreement scem3 to exist a 
month later; and It is highly question- 
able whether cither Dr. Kissinger or 
President Nixon could have believed 
on Oct. 26 that they actually had 
reached an agreement that would 
bring what Mr. Nixon called that night 
In Ashland, Ky„ "peace with honor 
and not peace with surrender.” 

Quite obviously, there can be no 
cease-fire in South Vietnam until the 
Saigon Government agrees to a cease- 
fire, for the simple reason that that 
Government has in its army a million 
men, armed to the teeth by the United 
States. In the final analysis, the only 
way Washington can impose a cease- 
fire on that Government and that 
army is by threatening to cut off their 
military supplies. 

Is that a serious proposition? After 
having for four years maintained the 
war, at a cost of 20,000 American 
deaths, billions of American dollars, 
and incalculable Indochinese casual- 
ties, all for the stated purpose of giv- 
ing the Saigon regime a "chance” to 
survive, is it really conceivable that 
Mr. Nixon is now prepared to ask 
Congress to shut off military support 
to that regime— thus throwing an 
"ally” to the Communists, even though 
Mr. Nixon has said repeatedly that if 
he did that, a gigantic bloodbath 
would ensue and world peace would 
be threatened? 

Yet, as recently as this weekend, 
President 'i’ll leu's controlled nswB» 

• paper. Tin Song, said in Saigon that 
before there can be a cease-fire, North 
Vietnam must withdraw its troops 
from South Vietnam, the demilitarized 
zone — in effect, a national border — 


By ROBERT S. ELEGANT 

Los Angeles Times 

SAIGON— The war in Viet- 
nam will end shortly, but the 
struggle will continue — the 
struggle to unite' all Vietnam 
under a totalitarian regime. 
The struggle the Communists 
have waged for 27 years. 

Hanoi has just reaffirmed its 
determination to fight in its 
comments on the secret talks 
that led to the North Vietnam- 
ese-American draft agreement. 

The Communists have in- 
variably used “united front” or 
“coalition” governments as the 
first, decisive step toward seiz- 
ing all power. No less an au- 
thority on revolutionary strate- 
gy than Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
of the Communist Party of 
China laid down the tactics in 
one of his most widely read 
works. “On Coalition Govern- 
ment.” 

The United States is with- 
drawing from direct in- 
volvement in Vietnam. The de- 
cision is wise from the Ameri- 
can point /if view — and prob- 
ably unavoidable. 

If America has not attained 
every last one of its national 
objectives, it has equally not 
acceded to Hanoi’s long-stand- 
ing demand that America make : 
itself responsible for delivering- < 
South Vietnam to harsh, author- . 
itarian rule. But America would ] 
be unwise if it deluded itself 1 
that the draft agreement ac- 1 
complishes more than ending t 
American intervention with 1 
relative grace, while starting a 
new phase in the unrelenting f 
military and political battle for t 
control of the South’s 17,500,000 1 
people. t 

Hanoi declared recently its I 
intention of “accelerating the ii 
struggle on the military, politi- a 


cal, and diplomatic fronts until 
the lofty objectives — liberating 
the South, protecting and build- 
ing the socialist North, and ad- 
vancing toward peacefully unit- 
ing the country — are 
achieved.” 


In Hanoi’s lexicon, liberation 
means imposing its own rule, 
after destroying "decadent, 
bourgeois democracy.” Clearly, 
the objective has not changed, 
only the means. 

Hanoi no longer demands 
that, as President Nixon put it, 
“we . withdraw and destroy the 
Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam as we go.” 

A “coalition government,” ex- 
cluding the present Saigon re- 
gime, will not be created simul- 
taneously with the ceasefire. In- 
stead, Saigon will rule its areas 
and the Viet Cong theirs, while 
a council on national reconcilia- 
tion and accord plans elections 
to choose a new government. 
The tripartite council will rep- 
resent Saigon, the Viet Cong, 
and the amorphous "neutralist” 
faction. 


The term, “coalition govern- 
ment,” anathema to Saigon, did 
not appear. Nonetheless, Mao’s 
“On Coalition Government,” a 
report to the seventh congress 
of the Communist Party in 
April 1945, is the surest guide to 
Hanoi’s strategy and objectives. 
Despite differences between Pe- 
king and Hanoi. Mao’s revolu- 
tionary manuals arc read avid- 
ly in North Vietnam. 

The political conditions Hanoi 
faces in 1972 closely resemble 
the conditions Mao faced in 
1945. Besides, the negotiating 
tactics and even the language 
Hanoi now employs are almost 
identical with Chinese tactics 
and language 27 years ago. 


must be re-established at the 17 th 
parallel, and the role of the National 
Council of Reconciliation and Concord 
— envisioned in the Kissinger-Lc Due 
Tho draft accord — must be more 
clearly defined. These arc merely the 
central issues of the war; if they have 
to be settled before Saigon agrees to 
a cease-fire, then it follows that on 
Oct. 26 the Nixon Administration did 
not really have an agreement for a 
cease-fire that depended only on the 
working out of a few details. 

As another example, Dr. Kissinger 
said that the release of American 
prisoners of war by Hanoi was not 
dependent on the release of political 
prisoners by Saigon. This seemed to be 
confirmed in a statement by Xuan 
Thuy, a principal North Vietnamese 
negotiator. Yet, since then, the Nor tit 
Gemwonist newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, has asserted just the oppo- 
site view, and the North Vietnamese 
summary of the draft accord (with 
which Dr. Kissinger said he had “no 
complaint”) declared that “the return 
of all captured and detained personnel 


;il As the war in the Pacific wasi 
'g ending, Mao faced the chai 
tenge of winning political victo-. 
r y in China. The Nationalist 
. e Government ruled much larger 
territories and commanded 
n much more powerful armies 
than did the Communists. Mao’s 
t ( solution was a coalition govern- 
ment— which would shortly ba- 
ll come a Communist government. 

As the the big war in Vlet- 
s nam draws to a close. Hanoi 
■> must win political victory over 
e a regime that controls 90 per 
f cent of the population and de- 
ploys troops outnumbering the 
Communists several times. The 
. North Vietnamese have , chosen 
. the same solution. 

In 1945, Mao made almost the 
5 same proposal Hanoi has now' 

; advanced. The Nationalist Gbv- 
■ eminent was to join a tripart- 
: ite, united-front alliance that 
would prepare for a coalition 
government. 

But Mao told the secret party 
session: “The politics of new 1 
democracy . . . consists in over- 
throwing external oppression 
and internal feudal, fascist 
oppression and then set- 
ting up not die old democracy 
but a political system which Is ! 
a united front of all demo- 
cratic classes. . . . This is , 
our minimum program, against j 
our future or maximum pro- 
gram of socialism and commu- 
nism ... (every Communist i 
will fight for two clearly de- 
fined objectives) the new demo- 
cratic revolution now and so- 
cialism and communism in the' 
future. ...” . 

Mao’s proposal was not' ac- „ 
cepted. Instead, he fought al-’ | 
most five years longer to win f 
military victory. 
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of the parties shall be carried out 
simultaneously with the U.S. troops’ 
withdrawal.” 

Since many political prisoners held 
by Saigon would be an important part 
of the so-called “third force” supposed' 
to be included in the National Council 
of Reconciliation and Concord, js it 
realistic to suppose that Hanoi agreed 
to leave them to the mercy of Saigon? 
In any case, it is a legitimate question 
whether Dr. Kissinger was entitled to 
speak as specifically on the matter as 
he did on Oct. 26. 

By far the major question concerns 
the status of North Vietnamese forces 
in South Vietnam. The summary of the 
draft accord with which Dr. Kissinger 
had “no complaint” on Oct. 26 does 
not mention a withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces; every commentator 
poihtstt but that this was a jfiajer 

American concession, Yet, Saigon 
patently is unwilling to accept this 
arrangement; and some informed Gov- 
ernment sources insist that Dr, Kissin- 
ger’s failure to secure an agreement 
for North Vietnamese withdrawal 
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caused Washington— not just Saigon— 
to pull back from accepting his draft 
accord with Lo Due Tho. To have 
accepted that draft, they say, would 
have given Hanoi what it had sought 
all along— an American withdrawal 
from the battlefield, while Hanoi was 
left free to settle Indochinese military 
and political affairs in direct and un- 
impeded struggle with Saigon. 

Now it is being asserted in Washing- 
ton, through studied leaks and calcu- 
lated statements, that the American 
side is pressing for further concessions 
only in order to be able to tell Saigon 
honestly that further concessions can- 
not be had; even if that were , true, 
however, it still implies that on Oct. 26 
there was no real basis for asserting 
that only a few unimportant details 
stood in the way of a peace which 
was "at hand.” 

On that date, Dr. Kissinger— who 
was just back from Saigon— must have 
known that President Thieu did not 
accept the most important parts of the 
draft accord; he could hardly have 
been justified in asserting, therefore, 
that only a few minor details remained 
to be worked out with Hanoi; and if it 
finally turns out that the central issue 
of the renewed negotiations is the 
withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
forces, the real question' will be 
whether President Nixon himself ever 
accepted the Kissingcr-Le Due Tho 
draft accord, which was supposed to 
havo feat peace was at hand. 
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Only Japan Remains 




By Richard Holbrc 


HONC. KONG — Where have all the domi- 
noes gone? Toppled rightward one by one, 
climaxed in the last two months by the proc- 
lamation of martial law in Korea and the 
.Phillipines. * • 

In September President Marcos moved in 
the Phillipines. A month later, President 
. Park, feeling restricted by his own constitu- 
tion, which limited him to three terms as 

The writer is managing editor of 

Foreign Policy. 

President, suspended the National Assem- 
bly, rewrote the constitution, and last week 
had the people of Korea certify his decision 
in a referendum. 

Korea and the Phillipines — two countries 
where the American role has been enormous 
in the last twenty years — thus joined Thai- 
land, Cambodia, South Vietnam and Indone- 
sia as members of that growing group of na- 
tions that are coming under stronger mili- 
tary, rule. In the entire East Asian area, only 
Japan retains an essentially democratic gov- 
ernment. 

AND ALL THIS, of course, as Asians view' 
what they believe is an historic turning 
point in America’s role in Asia — its impend- 
ing withdrawal from Indochina, and its 
opening of China. Where once we stood in 
Asia for the gradual building up of strong 
“democratic institutions” to combat Chinese 
and Russian Communism (hence the peren- 
nial bureaucratic' rhetoric about ‘‘nation- 
building”), rrow America is seen differently: 
far. less concerned with building a certain 
type of government in Asia, much more in- 
terested in creating mutually acceptable ar- 
rangements with its prime adversaries. 

This perception seems correct, and is rela- 
ted to the striking decline of democracy in 

■ East Asia. In Vietnam’s wake, we have lost 
-most of our unfortunate missionary zeal in 
Asia, our feeling that we had a responsibil- 
ity not only to undo colonialism but also to 
. build democratic societies. And, at the same 
time, our ability to influence events also de- 
clined. 

Thus, when Marcos moved in Manila, we 
restricted ourselves to an official statement' 
which amounted to “no comment.” When 

■ Park acted in Korea, we “disassociated” our- 
selves from his action. 

’! But what could we have done? 

' Intervention in the internal affairs of 
other countries, which was once an Ameri- 
can commonplace in East Asia, has acquired’ 

’ a bad name in recent years in the U.S. Al- 
though there arc still some people who ad- 
vocate U.S. action to promote democracy in 
•such countries as Korea,/ our track record 
has been spotty at best and includes the old 
'intervention that makes new intervention 
almost impossible. Our competence at that 
sort of thing is not proven; on the contrary. 

FURTHERMORE, the potential American 
influence (which was never as large as 
Asians, who saw the CIA. in every rumor and 


plot, believed) is declining rapidly. Ironically, 
in the case of Korea, our earlier successful' 
aid efforts have made it far easier for their, 
chief beneficiary, President Park, to ignore 
■any suggestions wo might want to matte,. 
American aid, once virtually the sole sup- 
port of the Korean economy, has dropped 
off sharply, and is no longer necessary to, 
Ihe continued viability of that country. Nor, 
do they even need our troops at this time,.’ 
although their continued presence has some; 
value in the larger game going on between! 
North and South Korea. 

For many years, it was a standard liberal] 
■belief that, we should support democracies; 
and oppose dictatorships. Our supportive; 
role in right-wing countries, like Spain and' 
Taiwan, and right-wing causes, like the covJ 
ert support to the 1958 revolt against Su^ 
karno in Indonesia, understandably) ^up sell 
American liberals, and became serious- po-1 
'Lical issues in the years before VlfetnamJ 
Yet at the time we tended to overlook; or at) 
least underestimate, the risks involved ihl 
strong action taken to promote democracy.) 
in countries of different traditions. Those! 
risks, we ultimately learned, could lead us] 
into impossibly complicated roles in the ob~j. 

■ scure and incomprehensible politics of coun-j 
tries like Laos, South Vietnam, and Korea. ^ 

And once into such situations, Where . we^ 
had influence bti not control, the problems, 1 ) 
would multiply, and extrication would be-; 
come constantly more difficult. • j 

Also, we could reap grave disappointment.;) 
when men like Park and Marcos and even] 
Thieu, r 'fused to play any longci by the? 
rules of ' the democratic game that wev-'d) 
urged on them. •■■*•; 

For the concerned American liberal, all*, 
this has posed very difficult problems. On) 
one hand, we have supported and promoted j 
nomocracy in Asia, sometimes with success.) 
Its decline, even if accompanied by a rising? 
economy, will certainly mean a loss of per-', 
sonal freedom for many Asians. , •? 

ON THE OTHER HAND, our influence; 
and our competence in restoring or prescrv-; 
ipg democracy are extremely limited. Our 
entire value system, in which we presumed., 
to know what form of government was right! 
;for other countries, seerea now a product of) 
another age. No one who has served in Asia', 
should feel comfortable agair. when consid-; 

, ering the value of American acrOcc, particu-i 
larly political advice. And our national in-’ 

, terest— whatever that is — does not seem di-.’ 
rectly threatened by the unfortunate events- 
. in Thailand, Korea, the Philippines. . _ ", ■■■ 

So the classic liberal position c.“ the last) 

20 years — support democracy am) oppose 1 
rightwing regimes — a position over which- 
' great domestic debates were once fought,' 1 
has been swept aside by the harsh new reali J ' 
ties in Asia, and elsewhere. Intervention ini 
support of democracy would have very linv' 1 
1 ited success in Asia, and virtually no sup-1 
port at home. • ' ri 

Yet open embrace of such distasteful! 
events and regimes is unacceptable. So we j 
seem reduced to private lamentations.* put** 
lie “no comments,” and a search for a better' 1 
definition of our role in post-ViG nam Asia.' 

It will take time — and I hope a gei,;.;oe na*: 
tional debate — to define that role. Ncane-' 
should view the recent setbacks to deni*.-:-'- 
racy in this part of the world without co.M 
cern, regret, and alarm. And yet it seemv 
clear that American intervention is no. •*" 
longer possible, and, what is more impor- 
tant, not at all desirable. 
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Victor Zorsa 
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Soviets 


THE KREMLIN is frying 
to find out what truth there 
is in the Washington stories 
. of a falling-out between 
President Nixon and Dr. 
Kissinger over the Vietnam 
peace settlement. Soviet 
agents in Washington have 
been making discreet inqui- 
ries about tiie- report, which 
first appeared in an ultra- 
conservative Washington 
weekly, Human Events, and 
was then briefly reproduced 
in The Washington Post. 

Human Events said that 
Kissinger had tried "to 
foist” the Paris agreement 
on Mr. Nixon. There fol- 
lowed “a bitter dispute” 
among top officials and sec- 
ond thoughts "even in the 
White House,” about the 
agreement Kissinger had ne- 
gotiated, the paper said. The 
Washington Post, however, 
reported that White House 
officials had scoffed at such 
rumors, 

Faced with a White House 
mystery, Soviet analysts 
would attempt the kind of 
exercise that the CIA makes 
to find out what goes on' in 
the Kremlin. Only Soviet of- 
ficials call it Washing! onol- 
ogy, not Krcmlinology. 

KISSINGER HAD SAID 
that only “minor” issues rc- 
. mnined to be resolved. But 
Mr. Nixon spoke later of 
"central” issues. Kissinger 
had said Hint only one more 
negotiating session would 
suffice. But the White 
House spokesman later 
spoke of several. Was there 
a genuine disagreement in 
tiro White House, Ihe Krem- 
lin would ask, or had Mr. 
Nixon simply changed his 
mind? 

Washingtonology, when 
practiced from a Soviet van- 
tage point, has o/ic advan- 
tage. It is not limited to 
Washington information, 
but can be supplemented 
with insights from the other 
side of the fence. Why, for 
instance, did Hanoi press 
for an immediate cease-fire 
some time before . the 
election? ‘‘You’ll have to ask 
• Hanoi,” said Kissinger. 

The answer is not simply 
that Hanoi thought it could 
get better terms before the 
election than after. Once 
Hanoi had. decided, by late 
Rummer, to accept Mr, Nix- 
on’ 51 major demands, it con- 
centrated its efforts on the 
next most important negoti- 
ating objective: to prevent 


tiie rearming of the South , 
Vietnamese forces to the 
point where they could be-& 
come a threat to the regime * 
in the North. '• J -■ ' 

Mr., Nixon called it “Viet-:- 
namizntion,” but a Saigon ! 
army made strong enough to - 
defeat the Communists iii ; 
the South might also, Hanof l 
would have reason to fear,.; 
■ be capable of marching on - 
the North. Mr.' Nixon kept’ 
telling Hanoi that it must* 
choose between “Vietnam!.- 
zation,” thus subtly rede- 
fined, and a “negotiated set- 1 
tlcinent,” also redefined' to'' 
include major Communists 
concessions. . j 

MOSCOW AND PEKING : 
got the message, and kept’' 
urging it on a reluctant 
Hanoi. After the election, ! 
they would have argued, 
even this choice might dis- 
appear, because Mr. Nixon 
would no longer be under r 
pressure to seek a settle- ' 
ment. Hanoi accepted tho ' 
bargain. The Paris agree- ! 
ment stipulated that the y 
flow of American arms was., 
to end on November 1 — 
and, with it, the threat of' 
Victimization. ' ‘ - 

So the reason why Hanoi 
had been pressing for an im- 
mediate cease-fire, even be- 
fore the election, was to 
avert a massive last-minute 
surge in the flow of arms 
which would nullify its con-, 
cessions. When Mr. Nixon 
rejected tiie Paris draft, and 
used the time thus gained to 
do the very thing which', 
Hanoi had paid so dearly to : 
avert, the Communists 
claimed that they had been 
cheated out of the bargain , 
they made in good faith. 

Tiie reason why Moscow 
wants to know whether Kis- 
singer intended this all 
along, or was overruled by 
Mr. Nixon, or whether, per- 
haps, it was a last-minute 
twist forced on the White 
House by a genuine change 
in circumstances, far tran- 
scends in importance the im- 
mediate issue of peace In 
Vietnam, important as that 
is. 

What Moscow' is asking is , 
whether it can trust Mr. 
Nixon in the “era of negotia- 
tions,” and whether it can 
really march arm-in-arm 
with him toward tho “gener- 
lUlem of peace,” The White 
House cannot afford to 
leave the Kremlin with the 
wrong impression. 

© 1972 Victor Zorza .’ 
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By Jean Leclerc du Sablon 

Aaenco France Prnsse 

PEKING — After protesting 
to university authorities, stu- 
dents at Shanghai University 
Teachers’ College have ob- 
tained the right to read for- 
eign books, including Euro- 
pean and American literature 
of tiie 18th and 19th centuries, 
the People’s Daily reported. 

The newspaper said that 
professors of the Chinese de- 
partment of the college had re- 
quested 18th and 1.9th century 
European and American nov- 
els for the college library, and 
this request prompted “serious 
discussions" in the university. 

After the discussions among 
students and professors, how- 
ever, the People’s Daily said 
the conclusion was reached 
that “it is acceptable that 
readers should read certain • 
Ideas that are erroneous or 
contain poison seeds.” 

Observers in Peking said 
this thirst for reading among 
Chinese students seemed to 
mark an important new stage 
in university life after Uic 
Cultural Revolution.- They 
added that, during tho last 
two years, university libraries 
had seemed to concentrate oil 
lending political and technical 
books, and that access to das- 
sical or foreign literal urc had 
seemed to he more limited. 

During the past year, how- 
ever, foreign classics have 
been reappearing on library 
shelves. This was seen as part, 
of a general trend toward 
more cultural freedom, and 
the fact that the right to read 
such books was reaffirmed in 
the People’s Daily gives it an 
official sanction. 

. The report in the People’s 
Daily on the discussions was 
carried on a page devoted to 
university problems. “Certain 
( comrades suggested that the 
books should be acquired; oth- 


£*8 


<ers resolutely opposed thisVI 
arguing that the reappearance 
of those books would be a sign : , 
of restoration,” the newspaper 
cnid. 

“Restoration” appeared to 
refer to the previous policy of 
allowing students access to 
Western literature, a policy 
dramatically changed by the 
purge of Western books and 
Ideas during tiie Cultural Rev- 
-olution. - ■ 

It said that “leadeit com- 
rades were very worried” by 
the fact that new students — 
young workers, peasaiM and 
soldiers enrolled in the univer- 
sity through reforms applied 
after the Cultural Revolution 
— “were formulating new read- 
ership requests at the library.” 

It described the library offi- 
cials as "indecisive,” and said 
Dome “even tried to hide the 
books.” 

Protesting students said 
that "the activities of the li- 
brary must be actively placed 
In the service of the prole- 
tarian revolution In teaching 
Not to open books, or to run 
away from contradictions, is 
the same thing as refusing to 
eat for fear of choking,” the 
newspaper said. 

“University and library au-' 
thorities were profoundly sur- 
prised by the students’ criti-' 
cism,” the paper said. • *-.•' - 
They cautioned that "On the 
one hand, we must trust most 
of the worker, peasant and sol- 
dier students — they are capa- 
ble of judging for themselves. 
But at the same time, we must 
understand that they are still 
young and some of them arc 
in danger of being Influenced 
or corrupted by poison seeds.” 

The reforms adopted at the 
university were aimed, the 
newspaper said, at guiding stu- 
dents’ reading and making' 
those who borrowed books 
“unsystematically” realize that 
“reading books is not a form 
of mental recreation.” Stu- 
dents are also encouraged to 
write commentaries on what 
they rend, the paper said. . 

The University library con- 
tains more than 400,000 vol- 
umes, and the average daily, 
borrowing rate is 500 books, 
according to the People’s 
Daily report. On some days as 
many as 1,500 books will be 
borrowed. The newspaper de- 
scribed these figures as higher 
than before the Cultural Revo- 
lution. 'j 
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By JOSEPH R. L. STERNE 


Under the protective cover of 
American-Soviet detente, relations 
between the United States and 
Eastern Europe are relaxing and 
improving. 

This is a delicate diplomatic busi- 
ness, given the Kremlin’s hyper- 
sensitivity about political develop- 
ments within the Warsaw Pact 
area; On all too many occasions, 
the world has seen how the Rus- 
sians react if they feci their hege- 
mony is threatened in the satellite 
states on their western border. 

Therefore, the fact that Ameri- 
can tics with Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and even 
East Germany arc on the upgrade, 
right across the board, must be 
rated one of the quieter achieve- 
ments of President Nixon’s foreign 
policy. 

o 0 » 

To create the right atmosphere 
for this relaxation required more 
than a one-shot journey to Moscow 
and a series of American-Soviet 
accords that gave Eastern Euro- 
pean regimes added room for man- 
euver. The Russians first had to be 
convinced how much Mr. Nixon’s 
approach to East-West affairs had 
evolved since the rollback, libera- 
tion posturing of the early Dulles 
years. 

In successive State-of-the-World 
messages and no doubt in private 
communications, the President sig- 
naled the Kremlin that he was will- 
ing to accept the status quo in 
divided Europe. This did not mean 
he would condone the Warsaw Pact 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, an 
event that chilled East-West rela- 
tions five months before he took 
office. Nor did it imply he would 
cold-shoulder Romania’s attempts 
to improve its links with the West 


much faster than the Kremlin de- 
sired. 

But it did show that Mr. Nixon, 
like Chancellor Willy Brandt in 
Bonn, had come to accept the par- 
adox that the Iron Curtain could 
become more permeable only 
through acknowledgment of Soviet 
dominance to the east of it. 

In this context, it is interesting 
to note how the President dealt with 
Eastern European affairs in his 
1971 and 1972 foreign policy reports. 

"While the countries of (Eastern 
Europe) are in close proximity to 
the USSR, they also have historic 
ties to Western Europe and the 
United States,” he ^aid in the first 
of these messages. "We will not 
exploit these ties to undermine the 
security of the Soviet Union. We 
would not pretend, that the facts 
of history^ and geography do not 
create special circumstances In 
Eastern Europe. We recognize a 
divergence in social, political and 
economic systems between East 
and West.” 

® • • 

It is difficult to imagine a state- 
ment that could have been more 
reassuring to the Russians. It came 
at a time when the Russians were 
stalling on the Berlin accord, the 
ice-breaking document in East- 
West relations that had been signed 
one year later when Mr. Nixon 
gave his 1972 foreign policy assess- 
ment. As a result, the President 
evidently felt he could direct his 
calls for accommodation more 
pointedly toward the Eastern Euro- 
pean capitals. 

Listen to these remarks in his 
message of last February: “We do 
not want to complicate the difficul- 
ties of East European nations’ re- 
lations with their allies; neverthe- 


less, there are ample opportunities 
for economic, technical and cultural 
cooperation on the basis of recipro- 
city. The Eastern European coun- 
tries themselves can determine the 
pace and scope of their developing 
relations with the United States.” 

In May, only three months after 
those words were uttered, Mr. Nix- 
on made the first presidential visit 
in history to Poland as he headed, 
home from the Moscow summit. 

o • o 

His appearance coincided with 
the signing of a consular agreement 
that the U.S. had sought for 10 
years as a protection for American 
citizens. While no specific trade 
deals were completed, a bilateral 
commission was set up and nego- 
tiations were launched that could,.- 
in time, bring Poland the U.S. cred- 
its, trade and technology it so eag- 
erly desires. The Warsaw regime 
has made a good-faith gesture by 
opening talks on the partial repay- 
ment of bonds sold by the non- 
communist government in pre-war 
Poland to hundreds of Americans 
of Polish origin. 

The Nixon trip to Warsaw was 
followed by Secretary of Slate Rog- 
ers’ July journey to Hungary, 
where relations have been grim 
since the 1956 uprising, and by Mr. 
Rogers’ conversations last month 
with the foreign ministers of Czech- 
oslovakia and Bulgaria. 

The U.S. made headway with all 
three governments in its quest for 
consular treaties and, in return, 
opened trade talks that could lead 
eventually to the granting of 
most - favored - nation commercial 
arrangements— a top-priority mat- 
ter for these economically deficit , 
nations. 

Hungary responded to Washing- ] 


ton’s efforts by agreeing' to nego- 
tiate on a settlement of’ ; Americaa 
war-damage and nationalization 
claims. Bulgaria, a nation long 
content to stay deep in. the Soviet 
shadow, agreed to send a deputy 
prime minister to the U.S; next 
year. Washington is watching for 
a less repressive political mood in 
Prague. ’ ' ■■■' j 

American relations with East 
Germany will have to remain In 
official abeyance until Bonn nor- 
malizes its relations with East Ber- 
lin and the two Germanys enter 
the United Nations. However,, It la 
now only a matter of time , before 
the United States and East Ger- 
many recognize one another and 
begin the process of developing po- 
litical, cultural and trade arrange- 
ments. In the meantime,' both 
countries are exchanging visitors 
at a cautiously faster pace. ■ * 

• • • • T r •' 

While American-Soviet detente is i 
the major factor in Mr. Nixon’s i 
policies toward Warsaw Pact na- j 
tions, there are other influences as' 1 
well. ' ./• 

One Is the approach of a Cori- j 
fcrcnce on European Security and ! 
Cooperation where the West will j 
try to encourage Independent im- j 
pulses on the part of Eastern Euro- 
pean nations. Another is the con- 
cern Washington shares with Soviet 
bloc nations about restrictive trade 
policies of the Common Market. •• 

Finally, there has been a change 
a two-way change, in the feelings 
between the Communist regimes of 
Eastern Europe and millions of 
Americans of Eastern European { 
ethnic origin. While ideological hos- 1 
tility remains, it is gradually being 
overtaken by a resurgence of na- 
tional sentiment that cannot fail 
but make reconciliation easier. 
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By Anthony Lewis 


LONDON, Nov. 17 — The Russian 
State Choir performed the other night 
in the Queen Elizabeth Hail, London. 
On the pavement outside there was a 
counter performance: Victor Yoran, a 
Soviet Jew in exile, played works for 
unaccompanied cello by Bach and Ravel. 

Mr. Yoran was protesting the 
refusal of Soviet authorities over the 
last three years to let his wife, his 
son and his mother join him in Israel. 
.Others with him carried signs con- 
demning the treatment of Jews in the 
U.S.S.R., for example the dismissal of 
.24 Jewish musicians from the Moscow 
-Radio Orchestra after one sought a 
permit to leave for Israel. 

, The incident evoked a disparate 
-memory. One of the most bizarre 
moments in the 1972 Republican con- 
tention came during a film on the . 
accomplishments of President Nixon. 
When he was shown with Leonid 
ferezhnev of the U.S.S.R., the hall 
in Miami burst into the loudest 
kpplause of the evening. 

The applause was doubtless for the 
idea of detente rather than the person 
of Brezhnev. Still, it was remarkable 
to see thousands of Republicans 
applauding at the burly image of the 
Soviet Communist party leader, the 
imposer of a head tax on Jewish emi- 
grants, the author of the formal doc- 
trine that the Soviet Union may sup- 


press freedom in any Socialist country. 

The delegates’ enthusiasm for 
friendship with the most powerful of 
Communist countries contrasted with 
their equally strong support for con- 
tinued American air and naval assault 
on one of the smallest, North Vietnam. 
Then Mr. Nixon, in his acceptance 
speech, made a tender reference to 
little Tanya of Leningrad, whose fam- 
ily died during the German blockade; 
he said nothing about the hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese Tanyas and 
Other innocents killed, wounded and 
made homeless by his bombs. 

■ How docs one explain the difference 
in American attitudes toward Commu- 
nism in Moscow and Hanoi? 

Has Russian Communism been 
smoothed into something more con- 
genial? Hardly. The persecution of dis- 
senters, more cruel than of Jews, is 
too well known to need rehearsing — 
the punishment in mental hospitals 
and labor camps. One savage recent 
example is the death of the 35-year- 
old poet Yuri Galanskov in a camp 
this month. He was known to have 
severe stomach ulcers; but when his 
mother brought honey for him last 
Juno, camp authorities barred it, say- 
ing he was not sick but was “just a 
hooligan who shirks his work.” 

Or perhaps we could say that the 
Soviet Union does not invade other 
countries, as North Vietnam did the 
South in the spring offensive. But that 
"invasion” was part of a war in what 
had been one country for many hun- 
dreds of years and is still regarded 
as such by most Vietnamese. The 
Soviet Union only a few years ago 
brazenly invaded a totally foreign 
country, Czechoslovakia. Have we for- 
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gotten already? 

No, I he reason for the difference in 
attitudes is plain enough. The Soviet 
Union is big, powerful and dangerous 
to the United States. North Vietnam is 
small, weak and no danger whatever 
—a country we can afford to abuse. 

Power is a reality in the world, and 
it is necessary wisdom for the United 
States to recognize that. We have no 
effective power to help the Czechs and 
would not improve things by delusions 
•to the contrary. Detente with the 
Soviet Union, as in the SALT agree- 
ment, serves important purposes- what- 
ever the nature of Soviet society. 

The question is whether the reality 
of power excludes more human con- 
cerns in foreign policy. Henry Kissin-' ’i, ' 
ger might well say yes; he might 
indeed regard anyone who asked such 
a question as a sentimentalist. But 
Americans still do have to live with 
their foreign policy, so they ought' to 
understand its human consequences. 

■ A world balanced among the strong 
may have grave consequences for the 
freak. That is because the balance is 
essentially an agreement by the power- 
ful to let each other have their own 
fray in their own spheres. 

' Andrei Sakharov, the great Russian 
dissenter, said in a recent interview 
that things had grown worse in the 
U.S.S.R. since Mr. Nixon’s visit to ■ 
Moscow: “The authorities seem more 
impudent because they feel that with ' 
detente they can now ignore Western 
public opinion. Limits on American 
influence in Soviet affairs may be an ' 
inescapable part of great-power agree- 
ment. But it does not follow that we 
must cease to care about what we do 
■ourselves, in our wort 1 . 



•■■■ On Nov. 1, on the basis of his personal reply, 
Thiel College in Greenville, Pa., announced that 
the great Russian cellist Mstislav Rostropovich was 
-to perform tl ere . on Nov. 16, and to receive an 
honorary degne. But yesterday the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington: offering the patently phony excuse 
that. Mr. Rostropovich’s schedule was full, told 
Thiel that the (cellist and his wife, soprano Galina 
Vishnevskaya, wouldn’t come. Obviously, he is be- 
ing humiliated, and caged by his government for 
his long and lonorablc record of standing up for 


American concern for violations of human rights 
in the Soviet Union? The issue, we submit, goes 
to the 'heart of the purpose and meaning of detente, 
and of American public support for it. 

At the May summit in Moscow, furthermore, Mr. ' 
Brezhnev agreed with Mr. Nixon on a set of “Basic 
Principles of Mutual Relations.” Principle No. 9 
states: “The two sides reaffirm their intention to 
deepen cultural tics with one another and to en- 
courage fuller familiarization with each other’s 
cultural values. They will promote improved con- 
ditions for cultural exchanges.” A case can bo made i 




In defense of Mobcl laureate Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn a year ag< is perhaps the best publicized part 
of that record. 

There is, to be sure, nothing new in the Krem- 
lin’s treating in most distinguished citizens in this 
barbaric fnshhji. However, (hern Is something new, 
nml somethin'' extremely disturbing, In the con- 
text of this lasist repression. Within the last, year, 


familiarize the United Stales with official Soviet 
cultural values, but this can hardly be what the 
Nixon-Brezhnev declaration had in mind. If Mr. 
Nixon means to have the “Basic Principles” re- 
garded as more than a scrap of paper, then he can 
hardly fail to lake appropriate official cognizance 
of nn act which Is in transparent violation of them. 

We would prefer to believe that the Rostropovich 


Soviet'Amcriciin rations hav, „otab ly per IZ'SSSS 

IJ'rZ yct "**"« <*• »y Mr. Brea, nor bat of om of those CS 

served the oUer evening. President Nixon cam- tradeoffs - something for Moscow’s idonCicM 
paigned effcclc/cly for re-election on his contribu- hardhats-that are not entirely unknown in Amer 

lion to inis arWiitirp m t ... ^ J uumwwii jii mTier* 


■tion to this advance in Soviet-Amcrican relations. 
Political and slialegic dialogue is proceeding, Irndn 
Is expanding, dm atmosphere is bright. The ques- 


ican politics cither. Fortunately, there is still time 
and pfiliUeni room rot* the rather (mvlevei and 
informal Soviet Embassy ban to be set aside. Mr. 


tion forced by the Rostropovich ban is whether Nixon, himself eariier ^ S lZ 


all of these considerable advantages are to be 
gained by a sellout of the values in which this na- 
tion, at least, ^supposedly believes. Does Moscow 


orary degree, by the way, and Mr. Brezhnev, by all 
administration accounts a broad-minded man intent 
on detente, surely have a common interest in as- 


, > . . . , nave tx summon interest in 

A p p ro ve 3 V por^ Plelea s e^Bt? Tkl. f^-b $f3 fjeMt to Thiel, 
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There is growing alarm 
within the Nixon administra- 
tion over, the economic pro- 
grams of our West European 
allies. 

What bothers the Nixon 
men deeply is a program now 
being worked out in the Euro- 
pean Common Market which 
aims eventually at a bloc of 60 
countries, each giving the oth- 
ers trade preferences and dis- 
criminating against the prod- 
ucts of the United States and 
other nonmember lands. 

The first step aims at bring- 
ing in a group of Mediterra- 
nean lands. Quiet behind- 
the-scenes talks are going 
ahead on this first-step pro- 
gram now despite some con- 
cerned effort on the part of 
special U.S. trade representa- 
tives to stem the tide. 

This system of protection 
and discrimination would, of 
course, put the United States 
at a severe trade disadvan- 
tage. Worse yet, the Nixon ec- 
onomic-trade specialists here 
fear, it would set off a> race 


muon h a mm mam 


Out of Bonn come3 the al- 
most incredible announcement 
that West Germany and East 
Germany will treat each other 
civilly, and ns two separate,: 
respectful states. 

This is especially astonish- 
ing to anyone aware of the 
many times during the last 
quarter-century when rivalry 
■between the two Germanics 
threatened to plunge the world 
into nuclear war. 

I remember a badly shaken 
John F. Kennedy returning 
from a Vienna meeting with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrur 
shchev, rushing desperately 
to beef up U.S. conventional 
military forces after tho Rus- 
sians jolted him with an ulti- 
matum about Berlin. 

Kennedy would not have be- 
lieved that passage of another 
decade could bring the kind of 
detente we now sec. 

Then there are the Koreas. 
Talking to each other for a 
change. Making noises sug- 
gesting that, despite the ob- 
stacles of willful, power-loving 
men at the top of each govern- 
ment, the same kind of thaw 
is in the cards for them. 

After tho investment of 
scores of thousands of U.S., 
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Chinese and Korean lives and 
many billions of dollars in that 
fratricidal conflict, the pas- 
sions now wane somewhat. 

Then there is the People’s 
Republic of China. In the first 
years of this last quarter- 
century even a word or ges- 
,, lure of civility by an Ameri- 
can was political suicide. The 
United States was caught up 
in mean recriminations over 
“who lost China” to the Com- 
munists. Emotionalizing over 
China’s involvement in the 
; Korean war replaced any log- 
ical thinking about what must 
be the ultimate place in world 
society of a country inhabited 
by moro than a fifth of tho 
world’s people. 

Only after more than two 
decades, when only rabid 
Amoriean conservatives were 
still spleenful in their view of 
Peking, was it possible for a 
Republican president to open 
a new dialogue and set about 
normalizing re 1 a tions with 
China. 

We look back at the hours 
wasted in angry rhetoric hurl- 
ed at China in the United Na- 
tions, in Congress, in U.S. 
political campaigning, and re- 
call how the bitter insults were 


duplicated in Peking, and we 
1 shako our heads in sardonic 
laughter. 

Now there is Indochina. 
Another of those quartcr-ceri- 
tury-long abominations. Peace 
may not ibe nearly as close 
at hand as the American 
people have been led to be- 
lieve, but it seems clear that 
“reconciliation and concord” 

, among the people of Vietnam 
is under way. 

And once again we shall 
shake our heads in wonder- 
. ment that we sacrificed so 
. many American lives, helped 
snuff out so many Asian lives, 
dropped so many bombs and 
destroyed so many people and 
things, only to see tho princi- 
pals to the conflict shnlco 
hands and take the moro ra- 
tional route of negotiations. 

Maybe there is a lesson in 
' all this. Perhaps, just as 
nature establishes a nine- 
month gestation period for 
humans and a 645-day period 
for elephants, a 25-year period 
is required to convert interna- 
tional madness to sanity. 

The lesson, then, would be 
that utter restraint is called 
for by the rest of mankind 


worldwide to set up competing 
protectionist trade blocs. This 
development would knock the 
props out of the free trade 
policies which American Pres- 
idents — Republican and Dem- 
ocrats alike — have pushed for 
the past two decades. However 
inconsistent our other policies 
from time to time, both politi- 
cal parties have united on the 
necessity for cutting trade 
barriers as a stimulus to pros- 
perity. 

The growth of these protec- 
tionist blocs might make it 
very difficult indeed for the 
United States to recover from 
its unfavorable balance of 
trade unless Washington too 
resorted to stiff import con- 
trols and set up an internation- 
al preference bloc of its own. 

The Europeans tell Nixon’s 
protesting representatives that 

thoTialHj title df U.S. tashM" 
logy is forcing them into ibis 
protectionism. 

The U.S. technology base is 
too strong, and growing too 
rapidly, they claim, for Euro- 
peans to compete. First 


there’s the vast U.S. market 
itself, which sparks new tech- 
nology and offers the opportu- 
nity for profitable exploitation 
of new developments. Then 
there’s the worldwide spread 
of U.S. companies which en- 
ables this country to learn 
quickly, and to rapidly take 
advantage, of technological, 
improvements wherever 
they’re developed. The finan- 
cial strength of these interna- 
tional U.S. concerns provides 
them with the necessary capi- 
tal to put these advanced tech- 
nological discoveries into use 
with amazing speed, the Euro- 
pean Common Market men 
say. As a result, they claim, 
Europe must in self-defense 
expand its own base. Thus the 
plan for a 60-country alliance. 

But the Europeans are in- 
creasingly worried about 
American, countermoves. 
flM'Vc) ttfpd WflSMHfjiM f,@ 
end the war in Viet Nam and 
to build relations with the 
Communist lands and thus 
ease the cold war. Now that 
President Nixon is following 
this advice, they’re worried 
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while combatants - are given 
.time. to. come back to their 
senses. 

, You think of tho many times 
when the U.S. and Russia 
could have gone to war mcr 
the Germanys— and shua|cr. 

You think how inviting it' 
was for the United States to 
take rash action after the 
seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo, 
or North Korea's shooting 
down of our EC-121 aircraft, 
or the many periodic out- 
bursts of violence in the de- 
militarized zone between the 
two Koreas. And you sigh in 
relief. ’ 

This is not to suggest that 
there will not !>o more killing 
in Indochina or move crises in 4 
Europe. An observation of 
tho current state of mankind , 
suggests that it is folly to ex- 
pect lasting peace— or even a 
generation of it. 

But it may* be that if tho 
great powers keep their cool, 
these regional and internal 
squabbles need not blow up 
into massive conflagrations. 
And who knows but what man 
might cut the period of transi- 
tion from madness to sanity 
from 25 years to 20, or even 
to 10? 


their plans for discriminating 
against the United States mby 
drive this country into eco- 
nomic alliance: with Russia 
and China, and cause Wash- 
ington to direct U S. invest- 
ment and development aid em- 
phasis to Southeast As:,? and 
the Far East in the next dec- 
ade, leaving West Europe 
(with its heavy need for ad- 
v a n c e d technology, invest- 
ment) somewhat out in the 
cold. 

The dilemma of the Europe 
ans is clear and sharp. They 
need U.S. advanced technolo- 
gy, yet they want to be free Of 
this dependence. They want to 
discriminate against the Unit- 
ed States economically, but 
not so sharply the United 
States will react strongly 
enough to injure their econo- 
mies, 

Theisg EhronbUb fettfii give 
the U.S negotiators some le- 
verage. This problem has no 
solution so dramatic as the 
Moscow and Peking visits. But , 
it will occupy Nixon for some 
years to come. 
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F or once, Henry Kissinger’s timing was 
off. Even as the President’s national 
security adviser was deeply immersed in 
a final round of Vietnam peace talks, 
the U.S. foreign policy establishment was 
about to shift its attention to a different 
part of the world. “Nineteen seventy- 
three will be the year of Europe,” Ad- 
ministration officials say— and to prove it 
they have scheduled a mind-boggling 
series of European negotiations that, in 
a quieter way, promise to have as great 
a global impact as Mr. Nixon’s dramatic 
trips to Peking and Moscow in 1972. 

It all begins this week when the U.S. 
will join 33 other nations in Helsinki 
for a preliminary round of talks on the 
question of European security. At the 
same time, the U.S. and Russia will meet 
in Geneva to begin the second phase 
of talks on limiting strategic weapons. 
Then, after the first of the year, East 
and West will tackle the thorny problem 
of how to reduce military forces in Cen- 
tral Europe. And to cap it all off, next 
summer will usher in the vitally impor- 
tant “Nixon round” of meetings on Euro- 
pean trade. “Fasten your seat belts,” one 
Western diplomat said last week. "It’s 
going to be a bumpy Europe for the 
next four years.” 

Indeed it is. During his second term 
in office, Mr. Nixon is widely expected 
to pursue a radically new kind of policy 
toward Europe. Essentially, there will 
be two major themes. First, the Presi- 
dent intends to treat both his old ad- 
versaries in the East and his old friends 
in the West with equal toughness. Sec- 
ond, he plans to use the economic might 
of the U.S. as his chief weapon in deal- 
ing with Europe— East and West. What 
all this means is that the U.S. is ready to 
launch its most ambitious diplomatic 
offensive in Europe in the past two 
decades. Below, Newsweek. examines the 
main issues and the likely outcome of 
this European strategy: 

DEALING WITH OLD ADVERSARIES 
Since 1964, the Soviet Union has been 
clamoring for a Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 
Moscow’s hope is to obtain the seal of 
diplomatic approval on the postwar sta- 
tus quo— a divided Europe in which Rus- 
sia can exercise hegemony over the East- 
ern portion while penetrating the West 
politically. The West has been wary, 
but some months ago— after the Soviets 
offered concessions guaranteeing West- 
ern rights in Berlin— the U.S. gave its 
nod. Still, there was one hitch. The 
Nixon Administration insisted that sep- 
arate talks be held simultaneously on 
mutual and balanced reduction of East- 
ern and Western forces - in Europe 
(MBFR)— a hard-nosed bit of bargain- 
ing that Moscow reluctantly accepted. 

The opening of the Helsinki talks on 
European security represents something 
of a diplomatic victory for the Russians. 
But the Western delegations, and par- 
ticularly that of the U.S., have no inten- 
tion of letting the Soviets get their own 
way in the Finnish capital. The major 



wrangling will come over the agenda of 
tire full conference. The Russians would 
like the preliminary session in Helsinki to 
do no more than establish a vague 
agenda and set a date for the conference. 
But the U.S., with the support of its 
NATO allies, means to hold out for a 
meaningful agenda that could lead to- 
ward concrete agreements. “We don’t 
want to spoil their party,” said an Ameri- 
can diplomat in Moscow. “But we do want 
it to produce something more tangible 
than pious propaganda declarations.” 

Along with its Western allies, the U.S. 
will make it plain that the “inviolability 
of European borders,” about which the 
Russians are expected to make much 
fuss, should also apply to the countries 
of the Eastern bloc— a slap at the so- 
called Brezhnev doctrine of “limited 
sovereignty” that permits Moscow to 
interfere in the internal affairs of its sat- 
ellites. The West may even demand 
that the Russians discuss such embar- 
rassing questions as the free flow of in- 
formation and people and exit visas for 
Soviet Jews. And while the Russians hope 
to drive wedges between the U.S. and 
its allies, Washington believes it can en- 
courage a certain degree of independ- 
ence on the part of the Eastern Euro- 
peans. In exchange for support in the 
agenda battle, the U.S. is said to be pre- 
paring to offer huge American invest- 
ments to the Eastern Europeans. “In the 
end,”' remarked one American official, 
“the Soviets may kick themselves for 
having thought up such a conference.” 

Balanced: The U.S. is expected to 
take the same tough line in the MBFR 
talks. Moscow will argue that cuts should 
be made on a man-for-man, tank-for-tank 
basis. But since the forces of the Warsaw 
Pact outnumber NATO’s 1 million to 
500,000— and since Soviet troops in East- 
ern Europe would be moving back a mere 
500 miles into their own country while 
U.S. troops in Germany would withdraw 
across the Atlantic— the U.S. will argue 
for a “balanced” reduction in forces. This 
means the Soviet Union will be asked to 
cut its troop strength by a greater per- 
centage to make up for its geographic 
proximity to Western Europe. 

Despite all the possible pitfalls in these 
complex negotiations, high U.S. officials 
are confident that Washington is dealing 
from diplomatic strength. “The Soviets 
need us more than we need them,” says 
one U.S. expert. “They know the tech- 
nology gap between the U.S.S.R. and 
the rest of the world is widening and 
they also need to acquire marketing and 
management skills. We can give them 
those things in exchange for a more lib- 
eral attitude toward East Europe and for 
a reasonable approach to troop reduc- 
tion. That’s what detente could be about 
—if they play their cards right.” 

NEGOTIATING WITH OLD FRIENDS 

As seen from Western Europe, the 
whole question of European security and 
force reductions is a two-edged sword. 
The West Europeans are concerned that 
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the Nixon Administration will use the 
threat of a drastic and unilateral reduc- 
tion in U.S. troop strength in Europe to 
get the members of the expanded Com- 
mon Market to lower their barriers to 
U.S. trade. Fearing a crisis in EEC-U.S. 
relations, the Europeans ' point to Mr. 
Nixon’s recent statement that he will 
take action to insure "that the U-S4 can 
continue to get a proper break our 
trading relations with other nations.7* 

Although the President did not name 
the “other nations,” ho is known to be 
exercised over the system of trade prac- 
tices being constructed by the Common 
Market. A tariff wall around the Market 
was one thing and it was understandable 
that Europe’s former colonies in Africa 
would get preferential trade treatment. 
But then came the concept of “reverse 
preferences,” whereby the former col- 
onies pledged themselves to give EEC 
bidders preference in investment proj- 
ects in their area. Next, the EEC began 
to expand the concept of preferential 
drade treatment to huge areas outside 
its traditional zones of concern. Special 
deals were made for the import of citrus 
fruit from Spain and Israel and the talk 
in Brussels began to turn to the possibili- 
ty of associate membership in the EEC 
for Mexico and Singapore. At this point, 
the Nixon Administration trade experts 
blew up. “If the EEC keeps this up,” said 
one, “they will have a system that effec- 
tively fences out all competition from the 
U.S. and Japan.” 

Rivalry: What moves the U.S. will 
make to counter the EEC remains to 
be seen. But it seems likely that next 
summer’s “Nixon round” of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will be 
a lively one, with the U.S. pushing hard 
for clearer rules governing trade be- 
tween the U.S. and the EEC. Some Eu- 
ropeans, however, fear that the U.S. in- 
tends to go even farther than that in its 
trade rivalry with the EEC. “The U.S. is 
planning a major trade offensive in the 
Eastern European countries,” insists one 
EEC official. “They will try to set up au-' 
tomobile plants there, taking advantage, 
of the cheap labor, and flood the EEC, 
countries with Eastern-made cars with 
good old American names.” 

Unless some way is found to head off 
a full-fledged trade war between the 
U.S. and the EEC, the former allies 
might find themselves in a bitter rivalry 
for the available energy resources in the' 
world. So far, the Nixon Administration, 
has talked tough but done little to estab- 
lish a high-level dialogue with the EEC' 
about these problems. And many diplo- 
mats on both sides of the Atlantic are 
fearful that the economic difficulties' 
could one day lead to a political confron- 
tation between the U.S. and Western 
Europe. “Nixon,” says one European, 
“may go down in history not just as the 
President who normalized relations with 
China and Russia but as the man respon- 
sible for the U.S. and Europe breaking 
their bonds and going their own ways.” 
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Walter Schwarz, New Delhi, on the genesis 
of an Indian myth , , 


What goes wrong in India used 


not up to us to prove it but it is 
up to the CIA to disprove it,” 
said Mrs Gandhi haughtily. 

This remark provoked Mr Rogers 


to be blamed on the British, or into raising the whole matter with 


the failing monsoons, or the 
Pakistanis, or the pro -Chinese 
Communists. Now, suddenly, it’s 
the CIA. 

In the last few weeks Mrs Gandhi 
and her top party officials have 
named the CIA as responsible for 
riots in Delhi and Bihar, language 
disturbances in Assam, student 
demonstrations in Punjab and 
Kerala, unrest in Kashmir, hostile 
processions in West Bengal and, 
most sinister of all, the emergence 
of a grand alliance among opposi- 
tion parties. 

The fashion was born in Sept- 
ember when the Congress Party 
President, . Dr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma, said at a press confer- 
ence that "the CIA is creating 
conflict in my country and using 
its stooges for making peaceful 
demonstrations violent.” 

Whether this was the opening 
shot in a deliberate campaign to 
make India spy -conscious is not 
clear, Perhaps having come out 
with It, Dr Snnrnia could not dis- 
own it, and his Prime Minister 
could not disown him. Perhaps it 
was such a popular thing to say 
that Dr Sharma went on saying it 
and the others joined in. 

Whatever the reasons behind 
the timing, it is fairly clear that 
Mrs Gandhi, Dr Sharma, and a 
great many other Indians believe 
the charges to have more than a 
grain of truth. 

What Dr Sharma thinks the CIA 
has in mind was explained at his 
next press conference. It meant 
"to show after all that India is 
hot strong, but economically weak 
and politically disjointed and Mrs 
Gandhi’s victory only an accident.” 
For her part Mrs Gandhi said she 
agreed there was a "cult of 
violence” and that this was 
fomented by “foreign Powers which 
hate to see India strong.” More 
specifically, she said the CIA had 


India’s Foreign Minister in Wash- 
ington. Mrs Gandi now explained 
that she had meant that the CIA’s 
doings were already well enough 
documented up and down the 
world. 

The Americans reacted quietly. 
The Embassy in Delhi put out a 
two -line statement calling Dr 
Sharma’s original attack "out- 
rageous and totally devoid of fact.” 
Then it kept quiet, waiting for the 
storm to blow over. Mr Rogers 
assured Mr Swaran Singh that no 
CIA activities were harmful to 
India. 

Sceptics in Delhi put the whole 
thing down to political manoeuvr- 
ing. "Methinks the lady protests 
too much," said the Indian 
Express, while the Hindustan 
Times found it "difficult to resist 
the feeling that the Congress 
Party is casting about desperately 
for allies and scapegoats for its 
relatively poor performances in 
the economy,” 

It was indeed a time of food 
riots after a drought, and of mount- 
ing popular exasperation over 
rising prices and corruption. The 

Congress Party was about to hold 
its annual committee meeting, 
where the leadership was expected 
to be attacked from within by the 
left wing. And both Left and Right 
opposition parties were planning 
nation-wide demonstrations. As a 
scapegoat and a diversion, the 
CIA filled the bill. 

Politics may account for the 
timing of the anti -CIA campaign. 
But the proposition that the United 
States is actively interested in 
preventing India from becoming 
strong is very widely accepted — 
and Mrs Gandhi is clearly among 
the believers. For most' Indians 
the final douhts were dispelled 
.luring the Bangladesh war. when 
tile Seventh Fleet/carrier appeared 


"lain dormant” during the Bangla - in the Bay of Bengal. 


desh war “because the people 
were united.” Its activities had 
nowbeen "revived.” 

After this stamp of approval. 
Chief Ministers and party bosses 
all the way from Kashmir to 
Kerala came out with what the 
CIA had been doing to rock their 
•particular boats. , The Chief 
Minister of Punjab found the CIA 
behind the demonstrations of the 
ultra -right -wing Alkali Dal Party, 
while his colleague in West Bengal 
singled out the pro -Chinese Com : 
munist Party as the agency’s 
stooges. 


The correspondence columns of 
Delhi newspapers have been less 
sceptical than the editorials. 
Among scores of irate anti -CIA 
letters the least violent was from 
a kind soul who sought to excuse 
the Embassy for its denial on the 
grounds that American Ambas- 
sadors never knew what the CIA 
was up to. ' . 

The American role here has 
been an object lesson in how to • 
give aid and win enemies. In the 
fast twenty years India got more 
than ten thousand million dollars' 
worth of American aid — more • 


Nobody offered evidence. ‘.‘It is % than from all other countries put. 
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together. In one drought after 
another, American surplus wheat 
' ?, nd nee staved off famine. The 
,i green revolution” which has 
1 1 begun to make India independent 
h o> 'ood imports was partly financed 
;j by American dollars, as was nearly 
ij every branch of education, welfare, 

I industry, and development. 

The dependence bred resent- 
ment. And now that the aid has 
been cut off as a result of the war 
with Pakistan, there is fresh 

resentment. A veteran of the Con- 
gress Party’s freedom struggle 
. and now one of Mrs Gandhi’s 
; senior colleagues assured me that 
Americans are far more arrogant 
than the British ever were. Aid 
was for their own benefit, not 
ours.” This minister said he saw 
a pattern running through all the 
riots which suggested to him that 

the CIA was master -minding them. 

The wheat and rice used to be 
paid for in rupees which were 
banked here for American use. 
Some of the money went on 
internal aid projects, A lot of it 
paid for the hugely staffed diplo- 
matic and aid missions here — 
and also paid the expenses of an 
army of visiting American 
scholars. These scholars did much- 
to lengthen the CIA’s shadow het *: 
because they were alwnvs going 
off to sensitive border areas like 
VVcst Bengal or Assam to wrile 
their theses. Rome who were not 
CIA did not help matters by 
publicly declaring that the CIA 
had “approached" them. 

The American profile has now 
been drastically lowered. Even 
before the war the food stopped 
coming in because it was not 
needed. The war stopped all aid 
not tied to projects — which still 
leaves about a hundred million 
dollars a year coming in. The 
Indians themselves have put a 
stop to the wandering scholars by . 
insisting that they operate in the 
framework of a local university. 

No doubt the CIA is still here, 
though perhaps it has pruned its 
numbers as drastically as the US 
Aid Mission has. The embassy still 
lists 108 diplomats in Delhi' (the 
British 51, the Russians 67). The 
American mission includes a 
“defence supply representative” 
and two assistants, though no 
American arms have arrived here 
for many months. (An embassy 
spokesman said these people are 
being phased out.") .. 

In addition to fact-finding, the 
CIA may well give funds to 
political parties and individual 
political friends, just as the 
Russians are widely assumed to 
finance the pro -Moscow Com- 
munists and the Chinese to help 
their own faction. But the notion 
that the CIA organises food riots 
and student demonstrations has 
yet to be proved, or even made to 
sound plausible. 
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Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Cairo 

President Sadat feels obliged to continue 
relying on Soviet military and economic aid, 
partly because the British and French Gov- 
ernments refused to deliver to Egypt their 
advanced Anglo-French Jaguar fighter 
plane, it has been learned here. 

Failure of the former Egyptian war min- 
ister, Lt. Gen. Muhammad Saddek, to obtain 
the planes may have been one reason for his 
resignation or dismissal by President Sadat 
last month, some qualified Egyptian observ- 
ers believe. 

Cairo sounded out the London and Paris 
governments about purchasing the Jaguar 
before President Sadat removed Soviet mili- 
tary advisers from Egypt last July, these 
sources say. 



The request was repeated in more formal 
fashion after the Soviet departure and new 
Soviet refusals to supply the advanced MIG- 
23 fighter-bomber. After the request had 
moved up to the highest levels of both 
governments, secret British and French 
Cabinet decisions rejected it for reasons that 
have not veen made public. 

What General Saddek and Egyptian Air 
Force commander, Maj. Gen. Hosni Emba- 
rek, evidently hoped was to obtain credit 
purchases of an entire Western-supplied 
defense system. This would have involved 
delivery of several squadrons of both the 
training and tactical-strike version of the 
Jaguar, as well as an integrated air-defense 
system of a type similar to that used by 
NATO in Europe. 



This would have meant phasing down 
Soviet help, five to six years of retraining the 
Egyptian armed forces, and new Western 
options to Egypt for purchasing other mili- 
tary equipment as well, it is understood. The 
Jaguar, developing Mach 1.7 speed at about 
33,000 feet altitude, has shorter range and 
lighter payload than Israel’s U.S. -supplied 
Phantoms, and lower ceiling and speed than 
the Soviet MIG-23. But it is comparable with, 



and some experts think superior to, the MIG- • 

21, the Soviet-supplied standard aircraft of a 

the Egyptian and Syrian Air Forces. 

Israel claimed shooting down two Syrian 
MIG-21's in an air and artillery battle 
continuing through most of the day Nov. 10. 

Syria claimed it shot down four Israeli planes 
of unspecified type and admitted losing two of 
its own. Israel denied losing any of its 
aircraft, in the first air battle on the Israel- 
Syrian front since Sept. 8. 

Appearance of Syrian MIG-21’s in combat 
was thought by some Arab observers to be 
evidence of new Soviet deliveries to Syria. 

Syria has mainly used the slower and much 
older MIG-17’s and occasionally MIG-18’s in 
past fighting. 



A final Anglo-French rejection of the 
Egyptian request for Jaguars was one reason 
for Egyptian Prime Minister Aziz Sidky’s trip 
to Moscow Oct. 16-18. During this trip Mr. 
Sidky was again told that Moscow could not 
presently supply the MIG-23. 

Careful observers of the Egyptian scene , 
believe the Sadat government’s desire for an 
advanced air combat system — whether the 
MIG or the Jaguar — is a quest for a prestige ! 
symbol proving that at least one big power 
has confidence in Egypt. 

Israel an better shape ■ - 

It is, however, not a sign that President 
Sadat really wants full-scale resumption of 
hostilities to expel Israeli troops from Sinai. 
Either the MIG-23 or the Jaguar system 
would require many years more of rigorous 
training. Egypt is estimated to have one 
trained pilot for each of the Soviet-made 
front-line combat planes it possesses, while 
Israel has more like three trained pilots for 
every aircraft. 

General Saddek's successor as War Min- 
ister, Lt. Gen. Ahmed Ismail, has quietly- 
notified Western governments that the Egyp- 
tian Army command will never again allow 
Russian advisers to get key command, and 
advisory posts in the Egyptian armed forces. 

This was accepted as tacit reassurance 
7 that in case of a Soviet-Western confrontation 
in Europe or elsewhere, Soviet personnel or 
units in Egypt could not act against Western 
forces in the Mediterranean. 


6U 
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By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, N.Y. 

Nobody here expects the Middle East peace 
dove to be released during this week’s 
General Assembly debate. 

If it is to be released at all, it will come next 
year with some possible American initiative 
for an interim agreement. 

One informed observer typified the rather 
languid attitude of the United Nations these 
days when he said: “People are waiting for 
the UN General Assembly session to fade into 
history ; are waiting for the turn of the year to 
come and then they can look at the problem 
again.” . 

There is considerable expectation that 
after President Nixon has shaken down his 
new Cabinet some time in the new year, the 
administration will be forthcoming with 
some kind of partial agreement between 
Israel and Egypt for the reopening of the Suez 
Canal. 1 

No other peace plan — not withstanding the 
UN’s traditional role here or increasing 
European desires to play a settlement role — 
is envisaged yet. 

As one European diplomat put it, “Nobody 
wants to cross wires with the Americans." 


The debate will be watched for any signs of 
flexibility in the parties’ approach to any 
possible negotiations. 

As far as the UN is concerned, Israel is. 
expected to take an even tougher position. 

For some time how there have been veiled 
warnings about the relevance of Security 
Council Resolution 242. 

Israel probably will let it be known that if it 
is pushed around too much at the UN, it may 
drop altogether its interest in 242 as a basis 
for any future settlement. 

This 1967 resolution is considered the 
central core for any peace settlement since it 
was found acceptable to both the Israelis and 
the Egyptians. It calls for Israeli withdrawal 
from occupied territories and Egypt’s re- 
spect for safe, secure, internationally recog- 
nized boundaries. 

Israel's unsympathetic attitude to the UN 
is well known, and Western observers feel 
that in spite of official Israeli denials! 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban’s absence from 
this year’s Middle East debate typifies 
Israel’s back-of-the-hand attitude to the UN 
these days. 


However, Israelis are thought to be respon- 
sive now to some diplomatic prodding from 
the United States. 

In principle at least, Israel has been, 
making such sounds as to suggest a willing- . 
ness to make concessions. But the concern 
here is that Israeli concessions inevitably 
would be at a pace not only of their own 
choosing but also at a pace unacceptable to 
the Arabs. 


Thus any American calls for major Israeli 
concessions such as vacating the Suez Canal 
east bank and the reopening of the canal itself 
could come up against stiff Israeli resistance. 

The other vexing problem for Middle East 
specialists is that both Egypt and Israel have 
. of late been indulging in a game of diplomatic 
hide and seek. In short they are never 
simultaneously interested in seeking the 
same oojectives at the same time. 

Israel for instance now appears more 
interested in an interim arrangement pro- 
vided there are i no pre-conditions. Egypt, 
which had earlier professed an interest, cold 
shoulders this approach now. 

Officials disappointed 

Much of Egypt’s disenchantment with the 
American formula is directly attributable to 
Cairo's sour feelings about Washington. 

One observer here said: “The Egyptians 
are bitterly disappointed with the fact that 
the Americans showed no response to the 
expulsion of the Russians. They desperately 
wanted some gesture to show appreciation." 

This perhaps explains Egypt's more than 
usual preoccupation with a UN-type settle- 
ment based on Security Council Resolution 
242. 

Middle East peace watchers here hope that 
whatever resolution is approved in the com- 
ing debate will not be so tough as to present 
obstacles to the peacemaking processes they 
see as inevitably restarting in the new year. 



HINDUSTAN TIME? 

2 November 1972 " 


' Hindustan Times Correspondent 

NEW DELHI, Nov. 1 — ,“I | 
am a CIA agent." With this 
inscribed on a large bronze 
badge hung around his neck, 
the Swatantra Party Presi- 
dent and MP, Mr Piloo Mody,' 
was today seen going round 
the Central Hall of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Mody said he intended 
to wear the badge during the 
forthcoming session of Parlia- 
, ment if for no other reason 
at least to provoke the Gov- 
ernment which had suddenly 
discovered the dangerous acti- 
vities of the CIA. 

As the idea caught on. Mr 
Mody said he had no doubt 
there would be a mad rush 
for the badges, particularly 
among the student community. 
His concern was whether 
those who might take to this 
trade would be able to pro- 
duce an adequate number of 
badges to meet the demand..?, 


RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 
11 Nov 1972 

Garbo and Insuits: 

Relations between India and the claim that the United States will post 
United States turned sour last year ; Ambassador Carol Laise from Nepal 
when the Nixon Administration sided to New Delhi as part of an expanded 
with Pakistan in the short-lived Indo- sabotage effort. Wife of that well- 
Pakistani War. Even so, the United known CIA operative, Ambassador to 
States had so long supported India’s Vietnam Ellsworth Bunker, Miss Laise ' 
“experiment in democracy” that most was described the other day as a 

_ a , . <«PTA IT i ti 


observers felt that after a reasonable 
cooling-off period, the giant of the 
West and the giant of South Asia 
would soon bo smiling at each other 
once again. 

Not so. Under the peace-loving, 
iron-handed rule of Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi, India has created a cult 
of anti-Americanism that would do 
any two-bit African or Latin American 
country proud. According to Indian of- 
ficials, the United States is respon- 
sible for just about every ill imagi- 
nable, except perhaps the circum- 
stance that Mrs, Gandhi wasMiot born 
a boy. Leading the list of American 
bad guys is the Central Intelligence 
Agency, that fascist-loaded organiza- 
tion which preys on poor, defenseless 
nations at every opportunity. 

Indeed, Indian Communists now 


CIA Mata Mari," whose appointment 

to New Delhi would be “another insult 
- . . to India”— an insult, no doubt, 
akin to the U.S. cutoff of aid to India 
following the December hostilities. 

In fact, Indian anti-Americanism 
has grown in direct proportion to the 
number of days during which India 
has been forced to struggle on without 
sugar from Uncle Sam: fewer dollars, - 
more charges of CIA interference. So 
all the United States needs to do is to 
start providing financial support 
again, and Miss Laise will not have to ; 
worry about being compared to Greta : 
Garbo. 

Then again, Mrs. Gandhi probably ' ; 
would claim, even as she stuffed her 
piggy bank, that the Nixon Adminis- ■ 
tration was trying to insult her with r 
money. - 
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KAMPALA — Although the election has 
passed, an apparent attempt by the Nixon 
administration to use the executive branch 
to bolster the President’s margin of victory 
continues to have impact in the deeply trou- 
bled East African country of Uganda, i ■ 

The effort involved a decision by the State 
Department to deceive the American public 
about its intentions to continue financial aid 
to the regime of President Idi Amin in the 
. wake of Amin's sympathetic mention of Hit- 
ler’s method of dealing with Jews last Sepy 
tember. 

After its spokesman, Charles Bray, told 
newsmen in Washington that a development 
loan to Uganda was being held up as a result .• 
of American displeasure with Amin, the de- 
partment cabled instructions to American 
Ambassador Thomas P. Mclady in Kampala . 
to tell Amin that Bray’s straightforward as- 
sertion had been “misinterpreted”. 

Melady, who had besecched Washington to 
■ continue aid, was also instructed to assure 
Amin that there was no connection between 
technical delays that had developed on the 
loan and Amin’s statement on I-Iitlcr. . 

After Amin ignored Mclady’s plea that 
this assurance should be kept secret and re- 
leased it through the Uganda press, Bray 
evaded direct comment on the conflicting 
American positions in Washington and Kam- 
pala. 

But the election is over now and the Im- 
pact, of Jewish votes on foreign policy may 
have lessened. The United Slates is clearly 
pushing ahead with plans to provide more 
than $G-million in aid to Amin’s government, 
which lias shown no sign of responding to 
any American attempts to moderate Amin’s 
nation-destroying excesses. 

Moreover, the aid is being channeled to a * 
government that with every passing day ap- 
pears to he less able to provide its share of 
tile money and government, manpower 
needed to administer aid projects, 

Amin lias allowed his army to slaughter 
off thousands of soldiers from tribes antag- 
onistic to his rule and has apparently en- 
couraged his security forces to eliminate 
. many of the country’s best educated men, 
whom lie feared as a threat. The death toll 
since Amin took power in 1971 includes 
three Americans. 

Government ministers and civil servants, 
whom Amin publicly ridiculed last week ns 
“weak" and “Idle" now refuse to make even 
minor decisions for fear of attracting the 
general’s attention and losing either their 
jobs or their lives. 

The two loans the United States is on the 
verge of formally awarding to Uganda are 
for building teacher training institutes and 
for an animal husbandry project. The fact 
that they are relatively small docs little to.! 
mitigate their psychological importance, es- 
pecially in a time when aid is hard to come 


international terrorism, Las not taken note 
of the new Amin statement. 

One of the two principal arguments that 
emerge from discussions with those here 
who support going ahead with the loans are 
that they were originally offered several 
years ago, before Amin ousted President 
Milton Obole. 

There is a “moral obligation” on the part 
of the United Staes to go ahead with the aid, 
this argument holds. Only a few minor tcch- ., 
nical details of signing the loans have been 
delaying them. 

The second is that by continuing aid the 
United States will have more influence with 
Amin and be in a better position to protect 
the 700 or so American diplomats, aid lech- . 
nicians, missionaries and businessmen who 
have stayed on in Uganda. 

The implication of this argument is that It 
might be dangerous to displease Amin by 
stopping the loans. The Americans who have 
chosen to stay on are in effect hostages. 

Britain, which currently has about 3500 
citizens living in Uganda (more than 4000 : 
Britons have quietly filtered out of the coun- 
try in the past few months) uses the same 
argument for Us attempts to stay on good 
terms with, the erratic Amin. 

Amin is set to take over the tea estates of 
28 Britisli farmers in the Fort Portal area of 
Uganda next week. The clear signs here are 
that Britain has decided not. to make an 
issue of l.his, even if Amin offers little or no 
compensation, as he did not to the 42,000 
Asians he has just expelled. 

While publicly hinting that its policy to- 
ward Amin is based on fear for its nationals 
still there, Britain is known to have con- • 
veyed to the United States its private view 
that any possible alternatives to Amin are so 
much more frightening that the West 
should continue to try to work With him. 

The alternatives presumably nrc soldiers 
in the ranks below Amin, who appear to bo 
tiie only force capable of ending Ills rule, 

This is perhaps more than any other sin- 
gle factor the crux of the matter. For all of 
his erratic behavior and vitrolic words on 
the Middle East, Amin lias not struck at 
strategic Western interests in Uganda, 
which because of its proximity to Kenya and 
Zaire and to the Nile is strategic country, by 
African policy standards. 

Two aid loans will probably have little ef- 
fect in protecting the 300 American mission- 
aries who undoubtedly will want to sec their 
missions through under even highly danger- 
ous conditions, from Amin’s violent soldiers.’ 
But they could help protect broader political 
interest. 

Diplomats in east Africa already talk of 
■ the danger of the new interest shown ■ in 
' Uganda by Somalia, a major Russian aid 
client. 


by in general and especially in Africa, where Just as South Africa and Rhodesia have 

a number of other governments have shown profited politically from Amin’s irresponsi- 

tlicniselvos capable of administering such bility, there will be American political 

loans diligently. _ forces that will want to deny American aid 

They will also follow a statement by Amin and support to Amin because his is a black 

last week praising the -Palestinians for the government. .But there arc far more compcl- 

intelligence they have shown, in hijacking Lng and valid reasons for re-examination of 

planes. The United States, which has put it- n . l’ o!icV of eagerly providing loans that will 

self at the forefront of the campaign against . K ,v 1 a boost to man who has engineered an 
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< Rome Correspondent 

... Cnicafi5>.- Trlbono I’rtss ScrviW 

ROME, Nov. 13 — The riddlo 
of Iho Red Arrow remains un- 
solved. 

ltcd Arrow is a freighter 
that sailed three months ago 
from the northern Italian port 
of La Spezia hound for the Li- 
byan capital of Tripoli. 

The merchant ship carried 
.110 armored personnel carri- 
ers and tanks, all manufac- 
tured bv Italian arms compa- 
nies, when it cast off. 

Their olive-drab color had 
been changed to 'beige for des- 
ert camouflage. The a.' ms 
were destined for the army of 
Col. Moammar Kadr.fi, the 
Libyan president who has 
emerged’ as the most militant 
of Arab leaders. 

The riddle posed by the de- 
parture of the weapons is this: 
Is Italy becoming a major 
source of Libyan arms and is 
it seeking a greater role in the 
Middle East? 
i- Secrecy Shrouds Affair 

Indications arc that the an- 
swer is yes, but exact details 
are 'hard to come by. The Red 
Arrow affair, as it is some- 
times called, is shrouded in 
secrecy and obscured by infor- 
mation that is a stew of facts, 
half-truths, and falsehoods, 
v About all Italian officials are 
Willing to say is that Italy 
ranks fifth among European 
arms exporters, having sold 
$23.5 million worth in the 
1960s, and (hat the heart of the 
arms industry is La Spezia, 
where 13,000 civilians are em- 
ployed by arms makers. 

Anyone who tries to obtain 
more than that is likely to end 
up feeling like a character in a 
bad foreign intrigue novel. 

For example, a source who 
delivered a four-page memo- 
randum on the arms deals 
asked that the memo be shred- 
ded and burned after It was 
read. 


r* Friend May Suffer 
; "If it should fall into the 
wrong hands, my friend might 
be hurt,” ho explained. 

Diplomats, politicians, and 
arms merchants who were in- 
terviewed abruptly ended the 
conversation whenever the 
Libyan affair was mentioned. 
They gave replies such as, “It 
is a delicate matter. I can’t 
discuss it,” or “I’m not au- 
thorized to make any state- 
ments, and don’t tell anyone 
you even talked to me.” 

The reason for all this cloak- 
and-dagger rests in Italy’s 
percarious political situation 
and in the bitterness which 
many Italians feel toward Ka- 
dafi. 

.Shortly after lie overthrew, 
the government of King Idris, 
in 1970, Kadafi expelled 30,000 
Italian settlers from Libya and 
confiscated their property, 
i “He even expelled the 
dead,” said one right-wing 
Italian, explaining that Kadafi 
sent the bodies of Italians bur- 
ied in Libya back to their 
homeland. 

Libya had been under 
Rome’s rule from 1911 to 1913. 

The expulsion enraged con- i 
servative Italians, who refer 
to the Moslem leader as “the 
lunatic of Tripoli.” They form . 
a powerful bloc in the current • 
government, which is a coali- 
tion of centrist and right-wing 
elements. Consequently, Rome 
is maintaining a lid of secrecy 
on its Libyan foreign policy to i 
avoid another political crisis ; 
in a country where political j 
crises are almost a daily J 
event. j 

The Red Arrow shipment ! 
was first revealed by II Seco- 
lo, the semiofficial voice of the 
JM. S. I. Italy’s n c o -Fascist 
party. The Foreign and De- 
fense Ministries admitted that 
armored personnel carriers 
were among the cargo but de- 
nied allegations that the ship 
also carried 30 Leopard tanks, 
which are built by Oto-Mclara, 
one of the country’s largest 
arms manufacturers. 


Informed sources said the 
government’s statement was 
substantially correct, altho a 
highly-placed military source 
said that about eight tanks of 
a different type— probably 
Amcrican-style M-47s— had 

been loaded on the Red Arrow. 

Question Is Tabled 
The press reports produced 
excited reactions from right- 
wing politicians, who brought 
the matter up to Parliament, 
which promptly tabled the 
question for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

Some Italian officials ex- 
plained that the arms deals 
were strictly between Libya and 
private companies, a doubtful 
hypothesis. One Oto-Mclara ex- 
ecutive said recently, “Even to 
buy a nail we must request 
authorization from the govern- 
ment.” 

The affair remained quies- 
cent until last week, when II 
Secolo and other newspapers 
reported that the government 
planned to supply Libya with 
G-91Y fighters, and advanced 
aircraft manufactured by the 
Fiat Company in Turin, j 
Knowledgable sources tend to 
discount this charge, Iho they 
are maintaining a wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Privately, right-wing sources 
said that, in addition to fight- 
ers, shipments of helicopters, 
tanks, and small arms arc be- 
ing readied for Kadafi’?; army. 
Moreover, a well-informed 
American with Libyan con- 
tacts said Italy is also consid- 
ering a contract to supply Lib- 
ya with 105 mm. artillery 

pieces. 

Reports Called Fotimllcss 
All this was described by the 
Defense Ministry as "absolute- | 
ly without foundation.” 

In attempting to learn if the 
information is indeed ground- 
less, one finds himself enve- , 

loped by the mystery-cloaked j 

world of international arms- ] 

selling and faced with contra- 
dictory statcmclns. One execu- 


tive of Oto-Mclara said all the 
, reports were false, but his 
boss indicated they were par- 
tially true. 

The latter then said, "I 
would like to tell you what I 
know, but I am chained by 
secrecy.” 

It should be explained that II 
Secolo is not noted fur its ac- 
curacy, except in military 
matters. . 

“If you want to know what’s 
going on with the military and 
arms shipments, they’re the 
people to see,” said an Israeli 
source. ; 

Why Arm Foe? 

The question some. Italians 
arc asking is why their gov- 
ernment is arming Us arch- 
foe, Kadafi. A northern indus- 
trialist provided this explana- 
tion: 

"Armaments must be updat- 
ed .. . they become obsolete 
. . . However, for certain pur- 
poses, they are still excellent. 
This explains the constant 
j coming and going here of for- 
eign uniforms • and gentlemen 
wearing turbans. In La Spezia, 
they are no longer a curiosi- 
ty-.” 

Other sources say that dis- 
posing of army surplus is not 
the only reason for the appear- 
ance of turbaned gentlemen in 
La Spezia. The other reason, 
they say, is oil. 

The voyage of the Red ar- 
row followed the signing of an 
agreement between the Libyan 
government and ENI, the Ital- ‘ 
ian-stale-owncd oil company. I 
Tn exchange for drilling rights, 
ENI was to provide Kadali’s 
government with 51 per cent 
of all profits. 

‘ The sources say that arms 
were included in the exchange. 

“No, Leopard tanks haven’t 
been sent to Libya — not yet,” 
said an ’Israeli official. “But 
there isn’t any doubt that Italy 
has sent arms to Libya and is 
catering to Libya in exchange : 
for the oil concessions to 
ENI.” 
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To support this view, they 
cite the recent appearance of 
Libyan Prime Minister Adbel 
•Jallucl in Italy and France. 
Jallud spent last week in Par- 
is, where he offered the 
French government oil conces- 


sions and asked for arms in 
return. The French accepted 
the offer. 

The French .government, 
Paris sources said, is “preoc- 
cupied with Italy," and knows 
that “the Italians have agreed 
to sell tanks to Libya." 


WASHINGTON POST IF'ctiriesilny, Nov. 29 , 1972 


Ms\ MacGregor in 



What in blazes is Clark MacGregor, recently Mr. 
Nixon’s re-election chairman and now a 'United 
Aircraft executive, doing in Rhodesia declaring 
that ’ Washington may soon recognize the white- 
minority-ruled state — the very state which, in the 
considered judgment of the international com- 
munity, illegally broke away from Britain in 1965? 
The State Department at once denied that the 
U.S. had such “plans,” but those familiar with the 
ways of Washington will find it hard not to pay 
heed to the remarks of the well-placed Mr. Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr. MacGregor’s statement raises the question of 
whether he is doing a political job for the admin- 
istration by flying a trial balloon. If so, the balloon 
deserves to be shot down promptly. Tile United 
States should not be considering recognizing Rho- 
desia, and thereby conferring on Salisbury and on 
Salisbury’s racial policies a significant new maiitle 
of respectability, at this .time. 

The timing is particularly important. For rea- 
sons of f heir own, the British and Rhodesian gov- 
ernments seem to be edging towards reconsidera- 
tion of a formula for a legal British grant of. in- 
dependence in return for some prospects of Rho- 
desjan progress towards majority rule — the formula 
rejected in 1971 but one for which no non-violent 
alternative has since been posed. Just as the 
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By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, N.Y„ 
The successes of the Stockholm environ- 
ment conference are being dampened by the 
controversial decision of the UN General 
Assembly to site an environment secretariat 
in Nairobi, Kenya. 

On paper the decision to base this 23-man 
secretariat in Africa appears to have over- 
whelming support. But the conspicuously 
high number of Western abstentions is a clear 
indication that the largely cooperative spirit 
that marked Stockholm has somewhat dimin- 


American Congressional decision last year to im- ‘ 
port Rhodesian chrome gave help and heart to 1 
those who did not want to hold Salisbury even ■ 
to faint standards of racial justice, so a similarly 
negative and anti-black effect would be imparted 
by an American decision to recognize Rhodesia now. 

Should American policy be guided by American 
standards of racial equality or, more bluntly, by a 
political regard for the sensibilities of those Amer- 
icans— black and while— who are offended by Salis-, 
bury’s racial practices? Mr. Nixon’s own standards' 
for relations with white-ruled African slates ex- 
plicitly grant that race should be considered. The j 
President believes, he has said, that the United 
States should encourage “communication” between 
the races in Africa and between African and Ameri- 
can peoples. In fact, the proper question is not 
whether but how race should be factored in. ‘.‘Com- 
munication” can have both positive and negative 
aspects, depending on the situation. In this situa- 
tion, “communication” — meaning recognition — 
could give- white supremacists in Salisbury a major < 
boost at a critical period in their deliberations with ■ 
other political elements in Rhodesia and witli the 
British. This is exactly the wrong time for the 
United States to start such “communicating” with * 
Rhodesia. 


ished in the follow-through at UN headquar- 
ters. 

Fundamentally there was a pull between 
Western countries, which, for reasons of cost 
and logistics favored a European secretariat 
and the "third world,” demanding a bigger 
piece of the UN action. 

By acting in concert, the Group of 77, as the 
underdeveloped world is known — even 
though its membership is well above 77 — 
succeeded in having the first major global 
' UN body located outside the industrialized 
Western world. 

It remains to be seen whether the initial 
advantage of winning broader environment 
support among developing nations will out- 
weigh the logistical objections to siting the 
UN environment secretariat in Nairobi. Cer- 
tainly before Stockholm, support for the 
conference among developing nations was 
hardly enthusiastic. 

One danger of Nairobi as some en- 
vironmentalists see it is that there may be 
some push now to emphasize development 
rather than environment. 

Poorer countries have long had their 
suspicions that the Western countries that 
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have “made it” are anxious to impose 
enviromental controls at a time when the 
poorer countries seek rapid industrialization 
and development to catch up. 

Such concern - lest development be given 
priority over the environment - is still 
academic, however. 

A more pressing concern is the political 
fallout, if not in Western Europe, then cer- 
tainly in the United States. 

The U.S., which has voted $100 million to 
the environment fund, voted against the 
Nairobi decision even though it subsequently 
pledged its support. 

The problem as seen here is not with the 
administration but with the mood of Con- 
gress. Few UN delegates need to be reminded 
that U.S. House. Appropriations Committee 
member John J. ftooney, an arch foe of the 
UN, insisted on the withholding of U.S. funds 
for the International Labor Organization. 

While many Western diplomats concede 


the need for some geographic distribution of 
UN agencies, there is concern among them 
and environmentalists lest a Nairobi-based 
secretariat with coordinating-agency respon- 
sibilities be too isolated from European- 
based UN bodies. There are other logistical 
questions. 

Says one key environmentalist,, not at- 
tached to the UN, on the possibilities of 
enlisting experts: “If you want a good man, 
and a good man is going to be pretty busy, 
and it’s the best part of a day to get him there 
and the best part of a day to get him back, not 
to speak of the jet-lag aspect, then the whole 
logistical problem becomes grossly aggra- 
vated.” ... . 

African countries in turn say opposition to 
their site is primarily politically motivated 
and that the time when industrialized coun- 
tries could act as if the African countries 
were colonies and decide for them has 
passed. 
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ganaa an 

By Hilary Ng’weno 


NAIROBI, Kenya — There arc no sim- 
ple moral answers to the question 
of the plight of Asians currently being 
evicted from Uganda. Certainly, Presi- 
dent Idi Amin and his military govern- 
ment arc exhibiting a racism toward 
Asians which makes nonsenke of much 
of Africa’s righteous stand against the 
racist white minority governments of 
southern Africa. There are grounds for 
genuine concern for the safety of any 
: Asians left in Uganda. 

Yet it is hypocritical of the world 
to try and look at this problem in 
• isolation from its historical and intcr- 
, national implications. The fate of Brit- 
i ish Asians in East Africa was put in 
jeopardy first not by anything any 
African government did but by the 
cumulative decisions of various Brit- 
ish governments, starting with racially 
discriminatory colonial laws which 
placed the economies of East African 
’ nations into foreign, essentially Asian 
hands, and ending with the disgrace- 
ful passage by the British Labor Gov- 
ernment in 1068 of a law barring the 
entry of nonwhito British citizens into 
Britain. 

Admittedly the British in their rac- 
ism have not been as crude as Presi- 
dent Amin and his soldiers. They have 
not rounded up the Asians in their 
midst, dispossessed them, abused them, 
stripped them of their dignity and 
threatened their very lives. But then 
it has not been necessary. It has all 
been done for them by the Ugandans. 

It is pointless for Britain to try and 
remind Uganda of her rcsboHSibliitibB 
ie Uganda residents, whether citizens 
or not, when Britain herself has in 
the last five years been busy trying 


to evade her own responsibilities to- 
ward British citizens. Altogether there 
are still more than 100,000 British citi- 
zens of Asian origin in East Africa. 
The British Government, until the. 
Uganda crisis, had insisted on taking 
them into Britain at the rate of three 
thousand entry vouchers a year. Even 
assuming that each voucher repre- 
sented five entries, this would mean 
that it would take more than seven 
years for all" British Asians in East 
Africa to be absorbed into Britain. 

A convenient timetable for Britain, 
but hardly one which took into con- 
sideration any of the wishes of the 
East African nations concerned. And 
a timetable which was in effect a uni- 
lateral British interference in East 
African affairs. For what Britain was 
telling East African governments was: 
"Sorry, old chaps; we know the Asians 
are our problem, but you’ve got to 
take care of them until wc arc ready 
to take care of them and that may ' 
not be for another seven or so years.’’ 
Given such arrogance on the part of 
Britain, it is a wonder that no crisis 
in relations between Britain and her 
former East African territories erupted 
earlier than the current Uganda crisis. 
For this the British and the world 
can thank not the ' statesmanship of 
British leaders but rather the maturity 
'and patience of the governments of 
Kenya and Tanzania. 

The real tragedy of Uganda is not 
the Asian problem, for that is Britain’s 
tragedy rather than Uganda’s. The real 
tragedy is that President Amin has 
been able in a very short time to un- 
leash pent-up racist feelings among 
the public which observers of the 
Ugandan seen® had thoughts ware dead 

and gone. These racist feelings have 
provided the military government of 
Uganda, with a base for popularity 


which it badly lacked and needed. But", 
they will not solve any of the prob- 
lems Uganda is faced with. ' 

The Asians have been odd-mdn-out 
in East Africa. They arc hated because 
they arc thought to be industrious,;' 
wealthy, clannish; because they do ', 
not mix with Africans; because they 
cheat and bribe to advance their busi- , 
ness; because they arc smarter than * 
Africans; because they are different; 
because they are Asian. But they will 
soort be gone from the Ugandan scene.', 
The African will remain, and it is . 
only then that the full scope of the 
Ugandan tragedy will be realized. 

Already a number of prominent 
Ugandan Africans have disappeared. 
The former Chief of Staff in the Obote 
Government and one-time Uganda 
High Commissioner to Ghana, Briga-; 
dier Opoloto, has not been heard of 
for months. Tho Chief Justice, Mr. 
Kiwanukn, is gohe. So is the vice . 
chancellor of the country’s only uni- 
versity. Disappearance as announced 
by the Government of Uganda is a, 
euphemism for all kinds of things, 
including murder at the hands of 
soldiers. Because of tho pervading in? 
security and terror most of Uganda’s 
intellectuals would dearly like to leave 
the country if they could do so with- 
out arousing the suspicions and anger 
of the trigger-happy army. 

The long-term prospect for the coun- ’ 
try is bleak. Economically the current 
Asian crisis is disastrous for Uganda. 
The xenophobia which President Amin 
has aroused among average Ugandans 
is bound to boomerang, with painful 
consequences for everyone. That is the 
real tragedy of Ugattda. 

ir-r- >< .tv-'. rmt! — > t 1 ■ ' i x - x - 

Hilary Ng’weno is a journalist and 
former editor of The Daily Nation, 
Nairobi. 
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Nov “Bee 1972 *', y 

' , , , • refctly or emotionally involved with Its 

The capabilities for conducting effective intelligence gathering an par n implementation? Do the policymakers 

operations have long been- essential tools in the conduct o na lona p . a realistic understanding of the 

Unfortunately, however, certain misconceptions regarding t e manner an ? operation? 

stances in which they can be employed arose in this country a ter o These are some of the basic questions 

led directly to setbacks like the Ba‘y of Pigs. Rather than shunning the possibility of must be asked jinor to,thfe 

using covert operations in the-f uture to gain policy objectives, expert - mount ing of any clandestine or cpvert 

Bay of Pigs merely underline the fact that poficyrMkemnust ^ if op«*k£ .. $ ■ 

fs possible, and the responsibility for this lies with Ihe career in e g f, . ‘ Before fuming fo the case study 


VP. 


A lecture 


I think that the nsnal caveat is the pubUc media but no proof or vorifi.. 
necessary before I get into the subject at .<"«<=" » penom*,. ‘f Uic operabor. is 

Ld. Whatf am ^Tno^ *“ . 
™t P *e°"ofS S 'cifl view nor the believe it wilt prove helpft.1 to simply 
Xial I as Governmeot view. This is list some of the questions that most be 
an after-action report »on an episode in asked before a covert operation as 
our history which engendered perhaps properly undertaken. ' 

the most intense emotions and public © Can it be done covertly? Can the 
reaction we have seen since World War role of the sponsoring government be 
II sufficiently concealed at each step so as 

President Kennedy in the aftermath to avoid disclosure and thus either 

of the Bay of Pigs made the comment failure or a diplomatic setback for the 
that "Victory has a hundred fathers; sponsor? And if the cover of the opera- 
defeat is an orphan." I would simply say tion is destroyed at any stage, are 


, Before turning to the case study 
itself, a brief review of recent Cuban 
* history is appropriate. Fidel Castro 
landed in eastern Cuba in 1956 with 
what turned out to be 12 men. Ho 
gathered forces in the Sierra Maestra irt 
1956 and 1957. Even more important, 

S however, was the growth of anti- Batista 
j groups in the cities of Cuba among the 
middle class, the professionals, and the 
; elite. It was the erosion of Batista's vital? 
j political support in the cities which led! 
[directly to his downfall. The guerrillas 
in the countryside served merely as a 
catalyst in this process. And eventually, 
on 1 January 1959, Castro stepped into 
the vacuum left by the fleeing Batista. 

A fact which many people do not 
seem to recall was that despite our 
misgivings about Fidel Castro, and the 
U.S. Government. did have them, we 
reco'gbized his government fairly 
“promptly. The" first cabinet of the Cas- 
tro regime was probably one of the 
finest in Cuban history. It is worthy to 
note, however, thatwery few. of the new 
Cabinet members stayed very long. 

In addition to recognizing Castro, the 
United States continued its subsidy of 


aeieat is an orpnau. * "”“7 n ~ ~ ^hdrawa nos- Cuba’s sugar crop which at that time 

Uia. a, Inspector Generrf of >hc CIA » measures or withdrawal pos am<Juntod '> t<J app P ;oxima , cly $100 mi |. 

the time, I was pro y m c arg e. ...... available to do the lion. The three major U.S. oil companies 


the orphanage, 


© Are the assets available to do the 


There is a very specific definition of : job required? Are the indigenous per- 
covert operations. In the broad litera- sonnel available who are secure and m **7 million because his treasury was 
tuTof Sligence. covar, operations die proper piece to do the work re- 

are about as old as espionage, which has guired? Ifnot. are there diose available ! a,, united' Stale, on an 

been called the world’s second oldest who can be pu Unto place? _ official tri p ( but he came here unoffi- 

profession. To be properly considered • Are all of the asset of the spon- ^ tQ g mceting of ^ 

covert, an operation must be designed in soring governmen g ■ can society of Newspaper Editprs in ; 

such a way that it can easily be dis- operation be comrolled? Will die »m Washington> and he ^ have an inter- 

avowed by the originating government, digenous forces being used p view with the then Vice President of the 

•Ibe hand of die sponsor most .not be tty iSpt cancellation u "“ StaKs - «■ Nb.no. Then, 

visible. . j ’ « one by one, the men around Castro 

Covert operations, on the other b e op ® ra lon % f .' ... began dropping off. He speedily ex- 

hapd, must not be confused with irregu- ® . •n^il^nrp’ The maxim' "Silence is P ro P riated U-S. property worth S968 
lar warfare. An example of irregular ma ‘ n * ' . , u n V accemedm mil,ion - Even his closest barbados- the 

warfare that has received recent world- jlden has never been ,n bearded ones-that had been with him 

wide attention is the operation in Laos. 1S coun ry, securely within * n the hi,ls started to tum a 9 a 'nst him as 

Everybody on both sides knows who is Abo, can it within ^ m0re gnd ^ 

doing what to whom; the aid and assis- f nerhaps the vnd by the middle of 1960 it 

tance is obvious. That is irregular war- . . . J uest ; on 4b e United became obvious that the United States 

faro. A covert operation, however, to be most P 9 Ibe the W8S PN ^ afe te 4© h«6ifli(Si 

totally covert must be so clandestine, so bel a tSe with Fidel. This, I might say, was a very 

wen hidden, that U= or '*« *«* *° America. Cuba was a 
never be specifically proven. Guesses, ai y; country that we regarded as our pro* 

legatiofivs, speculations may be madp m a $u y lege. We had helped liberate it from 

•j ’ N „q ■ Spain; we had assisted it through tha 
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doing business in Cuba advanced him 


own: will mey auueu* uoiwwiauvu , . . ^ 

j*, one by one, the men around Castro 

^succeeds or fails, will they ^ oft . He Speed }\ Q ^ 

propnated U.S. property worth S968 
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birth pangs of becoming a nation; we 
had helped it achieve independence. We 
had looked at it as one of our offspring, 
but perhaps we were -guilty of having 
looked after it too closely and irf too 
patronizing a manner. • , .. 

It was in 1960 that President Eisen- 
hower, based upon advice of his most 
senior advisers, made the decision that 
we should try to do to Castro what he 
had done to Batista. Here is the germ of 
the first mistake-no one seriously 
studied the question as to whether this 
. was possible. Most of the anti-Castro 
people had left Cuba; they were pouring 
into Florida and if there waS a resistance 
to Fidel Castro, it was mostly in Miami. 
One of the realities of life was that Fidel 
Castro had shown unique abilities, to- 
.gether with his brother Raul, Che Gue- 
vara, and others, in developing a militia 
and armed forces of some consequence. 
Further, they succeeded in establishing 
one of the better intelligence services in 
Latin America. It was learned at a very 
early date that agents sent into Cuba 
spent more time trying to survive than 
carrying out their assignment. When this 
happens to clandestine agents, the situa- 
tion is obviously quite serious. 

President-elect Kennedy was first 
briefed on the Cuban operation on 17 
November 1960. The basic concept was 
to recruit exiles, send them in by ones, 
twos, and teams to develop the basic 
ingredients for overthrowing a govern- 
ment: an intelligence network first, and 
!ir-n sabotage nets, units for psychplogi- 
ca! warfare, and finally guerrilla bdnds- 
hopcfully all sufficiently independent to 
be watertight and operable. 

It should be noted that these clandes- 
tine operations in 1 960 were successful 
only to a degree. There were many 
brave Cuban exiles who volunteered 
even though they knew full well that 
anyone suspected of active opposition 
to tho Castro government in Cuba faced 
the prospect of a firing squad. Anybody 
caught landing on tho shores of Cuba, 
either by airdrop or by maritime opera- 
tion, could hardly expect fclemency 
from the new Cuban authorities. 

On 29 November 1960 President- 
elect Kennedy was given a briefing at 
length on a new approach to the Cuban 
problem. It had become fairly apparent, 
under pressures of external events, that 
perhaps there was hot going to be 
sufficient time to build up a large 
enough underground' in Cuba to do to 
Castro what he had done to Batista. 
Castro was moving closer and closer to 
becoming a full member of tho Soviot 
bloc, and the Soviets were sending 
increasing amounts of military equip- 
ment to Cuba. Cuban pilots had been 


. . c. . _ , . . . • not involve capturing a town. The in- 

sent to Eastern Europe for training, and . . • r s 

,, _ , - . . tenor was swampy, and there was a 

Moscow as supplying or planned to .. .. . . . pjr ’ , 1 

i • ri. m. o • , limited road network. The area posed 

supply aircraft. The Russians were also . . , . .. . . . v » •: 

, . • , . . , . problems for the bngade; but it was 

supplying or planning to supply ad: f ..... . .. , , . ■ 

vanced patrol boat. which would makcV hop,!d ,ha ' “ P “? m0rC pr<>l> 

maritime infiltration difficult, if not' 1 "? f ? r de / e " <L " 3 torce :' p “““' 


impossible. Those, were grave concerns' 


larly if the airborne men captured a 


, ... - .. . .? . , . crossroads amd blocked off the incoming 

because it was felt that the pressures of „ . , ...... ... T • 

.. ... .. . . • Castro forces, and the bngade with their 

time might soon eliminate any possi- , . , ’ , . , , 3 , , . , 

..... - , .... , , . large tanks and fairly heavy hand-carmed 

bilrty of building up any clandestine 3 . , ...... . . . 1 

, . . .... guns could establish a beachhead. is 

operation. One cannot reasonably take .. . . . ..... 

, ... . . . . . , ■? . Plans envisioned two air raids which, 

slow aircraft in against jets, for if their . , . ...... . . 

air defense was at all adequate, C-47's m a ?, ! 

...... 7 ... potential success of the landing. It is not 

and the like would surely be shot down I , n ., . . . 

...... . . , known whether the President examined 

while trying to get agents and supplies . , .. 

r> lu in any depth the concept of the air raids 

m. Further, one cannot mfiltrate a .. . ..... mu 

, . .... ... ... or the attention they would attract. The- 

hostile coast if the opposition maintains . ... , , 

, . _ , ..... . initial raid was designed to take place at 

extensive patrol activities in the sur- „ , A. .... .. 

rounding waters. | - D ™ nus 2 and wa ? directe J d at k . no ? K \ nc ' 

Rather than trying to build clandes- out the Castro air force and particulariy, • 

tine nets all over Cuba-particularly in lf P° ss,ble - ^ * anl L s ‘ B ’ 26 a,r ‘ 
the cities with guerrilla forces sup- craft w ere to be flown by Free Cubans 

porting from the Escambrays and Sierra based > n Nicar3 ^ a - ^ W0U,d a,, °" 


-Maestra-it was proposed that a more 
1 Substantial force be landed in order. to 


the Cuban exile pilots approximately 20 
to 30 minutes over target area. This 


seize a beachhead. ‘ It was hoped * at strike was to be followed at H-hour by a 
support from popular resistance within second . strike with the objective of 


Cuba or perhaps, more importantly, 
that support from defections within 


destroying whatever remained of Cas- 
tro's air., forces. It was anticipated that 


Cuba’s militia and armed forces would ^ first .^ke. ..would be noucedmot 
materialize, thereby contributing signiA- only m.puba, but elsewhere. Therefore 
candy to the anti-Castro forces momen- a h 3 ht deception plan was conceived 
turn and help assure their victory whereby one of the s returning 
through more conventional military from the strike would-land at Key West 
means and the pilot would announce he was 

On examination of what the biogra- ° f ** '. ^roup of Cuban pilots who 
phers of President Kennedy have writ-! had decided they had enough of Castro 
ten, it can be concluded that the Presi- "T, T’ 

dent never really fully understood that had d i°PP° d som ° bombs °" the way 
this proposal entailed a military opera- out. There was hope that this would 

, tion in the true sense of the word. P rovido suff,c,on 1 t c ° ver for a .‘ ,casfc a 
Instead of an assault landing consisting few da / s un ?. operation was, 
of some 1,500 men, President Kennedy mounted, at wh.qh time I presume it 
seemed to think this was going to be was tbou 9 ht that either the cover would 
some :-:ort of mass infiltration that not be necessary or simply be merged. 

would perhaps, through some mystique, mt ° the whole °P era ^ on ltself * . . 

become quickly invisible. In mounbng- such an operation, it 

Two major plans were considered. was ncccssary ‘o first tram those who 
The original plan was directed at cap- take part m ,t. There were more 

hiring the small town of Trinidad on the than adM »“ a » rcsou t r Vi CCS 0 ^ , ma f* 

south coast. Intelligence available indi- P° we !| av ^ bl 8 m ‘ he e ^ e colonies in 
.... Flonda and elsewhere. There was one 

cated it was fairly lightly held. There . ..... .... .... . ,, 

... . . , . exceedingly difficult ‘political problem 

was an airstrip nearby, but perhaps most , 3 . , . f. . , . 

. . .. .. . .. . A..,. . , however, that being tho strong desire 

importantly, it was at the foothills of . . „ ... % , 

r „ ’ not to use any Batishanos-people who 

the Escambray Mountains, and the . . , . ... 

■ , . , had been prominent m the Batista mill- 

bngade, if it got into trouble, could . , . 

, . .. . . .. tary forces or close to Batista himself, 

head for the hills and theoretically live : , . . 

.... , , .... This almost automatically eliminated 

off the land. When this plan was re- ....... v , 

viewed By |he Joint, Chief, of Staff and had e ” pcnencs 

r ..... . with the Cuban Armed Forces, 

others, the reaction was that the capture „ ... ..... , 

. . , . . ., i . The recruiting m Miami was done 

of a town would be too visible and , ... 

create excessive "noise." Therefore an- “ der 9 oldf \ sb circ “ mstances ‘ 

otlier locality should be picked which ™ er0 113 °? ban f( ex, e ^ ou P s ‘ 

would not be quite as conspicuous. S ° ma of thcm w «e significant and seme 

The second plan was to land at the of *7 woro ‘ nsignif,can ,\' but , ^ 
Bay of Pigs. Since the area was sparsely were 311 acUve .' the y were ^ vocal, and 

populated, the proposed lahding would _ * . v . 
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they were all there. It was jnost difficult 
for the State Department, the CIA,' the 1 
Attorney ' General, and' others involved 
to persuade the Cubans to work to- 
gether in a cohesive organization simply 
because many of them did not want to 
work together due to prior political 
associations. | 

The system of recruiting was done as 
clandestinely as possible. The recruits 
' were then taken to the deactivated Opa 
. Locka Naval Air Station and were flown 
out "covertly” to Guatemala where a 
wealthy landowner had made a sizable 
portion of his mountainous iinca avail- 
able for training. A training base had 
been hacked out of the wilderness. The 
President of Guatemala, Ydigoras, was 
aware of what was going on and co- 
operated fully. President Somoza of 
Nicaragua provided the airfield for the 
B-26’s. 

In retrospect, it might,, have been, 
wiser to have trained everybody in the 
.United States where they could have 
been isolated somewhere in the vast 
reaches of a Fort Bragg' or a Fort 
Benning. Latin America is not an easy j 
place to do such training because in 
countries the size of Guatemala or 
Nicaragua nearly everybody knows what 
is going on. As early as 30 October 1960 
an article appeared in the Guatemalan 
paper La Hora which described a mili- 
tary base in the mountains designed to 
train men for an invasion of Cuba. This 
was when the cover started to uhravel. 
Paul Kennedy of The New York Times, 
a very astute journalist whose circuit ran 
. from Mexico City to Panama, was not 
far behind La Hora in producing a story 
on the base-who was there, what they 
were doing, and what they were going 
to do. The discussions' in Miami were 
such that in his book Schlesinger quotes 
three separate newsmen who upon re- 
turning from Miami were able to de- 
scribe exactly what was going on with- 
out being specific as to where the 
landing was going to be made, or when it 
was going to be made, but that there 
was going to be a landing, that it was 
going to be against Cuba, and that it 
involved a great number of the exiles, 
o The operation was exclusively under 
the direction of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
asked if they would provide evaluations 
first of the feasibility of the plan and 
secondly of the quality of training. 
They ’ also, of course, provided upon 
request both supplies that were neces- 
sary and manpower to assist in training 
and administration. But the Joint Chiefs 
Staff were a<§t Mapenoibltrte' the 
plan, St was not 'their plan, and th® 

It . ' 


postoparation blame that was placed on 
them was put on them by others run- 
ning for cover. It was a CIA operation. 

Frequent meetings with the President 
from January through March and peri-' 
odic progress reports were uped to keep 
the President informed. As the evidence 
of apparent Russian assistance to Cuba 
continued to grow, pressure was put on 
the President to mount the operation. 
Let me also note that there was a very 
considerable Cuban lobby operable. The , 
Cuban exiles had considerable money.! 
Many of them were apparently wise 
enough to have kept the bulk of their 
wealth in the United States prior to 
1959. They were; acquainted with 
Americans and the American political 
system, arid a steady stream of them 
descended on Washington to urge 
greater U.S. action' in support of the 
exile movement up to and including a 
.full-scale invasion of Cuba by the 
United States. 

During this period a serious conflict 
arose within the exile training camp as a 
result of some of the Batistianos being 
brought into the' brigade. These former,, 
members of Batista's army were profes- 
sional military men whose talents were : 
judged to be useful to the operation. A 
mutiny occurred, ! however, which 
quickly became known to the rest of 
the world. Twelve Cubans were arrested 
and incarcerated, and the entire affair 
was written up in the press. 

With a brigade of 1,453 trained 
Cubans in being, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff assessed both the Trinidad plan 
and the Bay of Pigs plan as being 
feasible. The U.S. military personnel 
who reviewed the brigade described 
them as well trained and . capable of 
doing their job. Here we run into what 1 
will perhaps throughout history be the 
most controversial part of the opera- 
tion: ! label it what the Cubans thought, 
what the Americans thought, and what 
Castro thought. 

There are no available figures on 
.Castro's intelligence operation, in the 
United States. However, given the great 
number of Cubans in this country, he 
undoubtedly had a fairly complete in- . 
formation flow from not only our press . 
and radio, but from his owri sources of 
information as well. Castro was highly 
nervous in the spring of 1961, to'say the 
least. He was aware that an operation 
was being mounted. He was not aware 
of its size or whether U.S. forces would 
be involved. Ho feared the latter greatly, 
without question. 

, The anti-Castro Cubans in exile* on 

the @#se hand, were smvfawi thus sfea , 

United States? would, not let the opeta- 
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don fail. One of the aspects of the 
postoperation inspection was specifir 
cally directed to the question of 
whether any of the U.S. personnel told 
the Cubans that U.S. military forces 
would back them up. That, 1 wquld 
submit to you, is almost an impossible 
question to answer. If you are training a 
group of men to go into battle, you 
aren't saying, "Okay fellows, go ahead, 
but if you don't make it, it's rough.” As 
an instructor you would give your 
trainees every bit of encouragement, 
and if you say something like, "We're 
behind you all the way," does that 
mean that you are committing U.3. 
military forces? The best available evi-' 
dcnce indicated that no U.S. national 
who was involved in training, assisting, 
or direction of the Cubans ever prom- 
ised U.S. military assistance, but obvi- 
ously they were not discouraging the 
Cubans. On the other hand, the Cubans 
to a man as well as the Cuban Revolu- 
tionary Council, expected that should 

the brigade falter, U.S. Marines would 
pour out of Guantanamo, airborne units 
would' be dropped, and it would be over 
‘about like that.'" 1 

As to President Kennedy's inten- 
tions, however, there can be no ques- 
tion. The President frequently, reiterated 
his statement' that no U.S. personnel, 
would be involved, that he wanted no 
Americans on the beach, Shat there 
would not be any commitment of U.S. 
forces behind the Cubans, that this was 
to be an exile operation. 

The allegation has been made that 
"the operators” deceived the President 
That is not correct. "The operators" 
principally involved were Allen W. Dul- 
les, Gen. Charles P. Cabell, and Richard 
Bissell. They are all men of honor and 
integrity. They were all very much, 
involved in the operation. They wcwe.all 
reasonably convinced that it would suc- 
ceed or had a good chance of success. 
Mr. Dulles has been quoted by both 
Schlesinger and Sorenson as telling the 
President that he thought that this 
operation had a better chance of success 
than the Guatemala operation. Perhaps 
he did not tell the President the Guate- 
mala operation only succeeded by the 
narrowest of margins. This was to be a 
very close matter and entirely different 
from the operation against Arbenz, who 
had but a very limited force to support 
hint as opposed to Castro whose 
200, 000-man army and militia were 
rapidly keseasirag 'm both quality and 
strength. , 
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The method by which the President i 
was oriented on the operation has been j 
described as a series .of meetings where , 
three or more of the operators .would j 
brief the President on the latest develop- { 
ments. The President would have one or j 
two of his personal staff with him, the 
Secretary of State, and any others he- , 
.deemed necessary. There would be no j 
papers left; there were no staff papers , 
circulated. The operation was very , 
closely held within the U.?. Govern- , 
ment. Similarly, it was very closely held 
within the CIA 

Many aspects 6f the operation wero 
well done. The B-26 strike oaD minus 
2, despite having to operate at maxi- 
mum range, was successful. It did 
manage to damage the Castro air force, 
but the quality of the Castro air force 
had been underestimated. The Sea 
Furies were known to be there and were 
considered dangerous, but the P-33's, 
which were ignored or -were not con-' 
sidered to be dangerous, did prove to be 
one of the more decisive elements. 

The cover on the D miriud 2 airstrike, 
mentioned before, Was ripped off in a 
matter of minutes. Circumstances had 
this event occur on the same day that an 
actual pilot in the Castro air force 
defec ted and landed in Jacksonville. The 
press was all over both Cuban planes 
instantly. The Foreign Minister of Cuba 
in the United Nations denounced the 
.United States for open attack on Cuba. 
The U.S. Ambassador to the. United 
Nations, Adlai Stevenson, had not been 
thoroughly advised on the operation. He 
had been given what was later described 
as a rather vague briefing of the .opera- 
tion. Ambassador Stevenson immedi- 
I ately denied U.S. complicity, and prac- 
tically before the words were out of his 
—mouth it was fairly obvious that they 
were not true. This then created a rising 
crescendo of concern on the part of the 
President, Secretary of State, and 
others. On Sunday night-the landing 
was to be made on Monday morning— 
the President cancelled *the H-hour 
strike. The B-26’s were already warmed 
up and ready to take off from Nicaragua 
when the word came in to cancel. 

, General Cabell, Acting Director of 
the CIA at the time, was given permis- 
sion to appeal to the President who was 
at Glen Ora in Middleburg, Va. Cabell 
decided not to appeal, but after going 
back to the operational headquarters 
and seeking advice from a representative 
©f the Joint Oiiefs ©f Staff* he ©ailed 
the President in 'Middleburg at a - m - 


Monday morning and asked whether the to the beachhead-three of them had* 
President could supply some U.S. mili- sons with the brigade-but by then t|ie. 


tary assistance, specifically sortie aircraft 
from the carrier Boxer to come in and’ 


operation had failed. ; ! 

Now let us look at why the Bay o'f| 


trom tne earner .u *<-» — - , 1 

cover the landing. The President turned \Pigs landing failed. Why did we mount it 
it down. " ... . : in the first place? We mounted it for a! 

The landing” went in as scheduled. Of political objective, to get Hd of a gov- i 
the five battalions-I would: call them ernment that we disliked intensely that 
reinforced companies-that landed, only had cropped lip near our southern 
'one landed in the wrong place; it hit a shores. We mounted it with the thought 
reef. The rest got ashore, and the tanks that the objective would be accom- 
got ashore. The airdrop was successful, plished by a covert operation when we 
and then Castro’s jets appeared: two Sea did not want to use our conventional 
Furies and three P-33’s. Two of the forces. We had not been able to get rid 
principal landing ships, one containing of Castro by diplomacy, and our in-i 
the bulk of the ammunition, were sunk, creasing economic pressure was not| 
The others , were driven away, not to proving to be any more effective. All j 
return. And from that moment on, the j intelligence reports coming from allied | 

' operation was doomed. sources indicated quite clearly that he i 

The brigade fought brilliantly. They was thoroughly in command of OSba I 
probably took 10 to 1 casualties from and was supported by most of the; 
the other side. But it was 1,453 men people who remained on the island. j 
; against 20,000 with another 80,000 in About 2 weeks before the operation, 
-reserve. Not only were Castro’s planes the President had announced that the 
available, but all of his tanks started to United States would not intervene in 
move south from Camp Libertad out- Cuba. Nevertheless, shortly before the. 

• side of Havana. Despite the most strenu- landing, the Castro security forces ; 

i ous efforts to pssist the brigade and to rounded up approximately 200,000 ( 

I get them additional ammunition, they ^Cubans :' it and put them in concentration j 
i could not win against such odds* By’ camps. These people whose commit- ; 

> Wednesday it was all over as the brigade" ment^the Castro regime suspected yvere I 
s was out of ammunition: ' precisely the elements in Cuban society j 

s At a meeting Tuesday night in the upon which the success of. the landings 

i White House, after a congressional re- depended. • ! ;■ 

5 ception, the situation was described to What we were really trying to do was ■ 

the President. He authorized two un- to do something inexpensively that we 
i marked planes from tire Boxer to fly ^id not want to do the hard way. 
i high cover in support of the B-26 ’s, but Affecting this choice was a mythology 
s they were not to engage in hostilities a bout covert operations that had arisen 
i unless attacked. There was a mixup in a f t0r w or ]d War II. The brilliant exploits 
.- time. The B-26's arrived an hour before 0 f ^ french Resistance, of the Danish 
i- the Boxer planes; four of the‘B-26’s Resistance, of, the Italian partisans, of 
were shot down, and among the men tro's partisans, of some of the opera- 
s lost was an Alabama Air National t j ons behind the Japanese lines in 
y Guardsmen crew who had volunteered g urma an helped create a belief that 
g to substitute for the Cuban pilots, who y OU could accomplish with covert 
e were exhausted. operations what one did not wish, to do 

d, The President was under the irnpres- conventional or overt means. Simi-' 
g sion initially that the H-hour airstrike j ar )y t the operations in Iran and Guate-'. 
- , was actually going to be made from the ma j a had been vaguely alluded to and 
ir beachhead. But, of course, the airstrip written about without ever the full 
d was never secured to that degree, and details of the operations being exposed 
a the concept of eight B-26’s bombing either -in the government or elsewhere. 

from the beachhead was simply not These added to the mythology’ that 
>f feasible. Also, there was no reserve there was some mystique by which you 
s- available to reinforce the. brigade, and could use a clandestine organization to 
is the rationalization that once the beach- neatly and cheaply remove most any- 

II head’ was secured then Cubans could dictator you wished. This is inaccurate 
>9 pour in from Florida and that assistance and dangerous. A clandestine or covert 
rs would come from the United States and i operation can bo used to support mill* 

,Q Latin American countries was not valid. -t ar y operations and can be Used when 
id The Cuban Revolutionary C©unnU, ;y©u do net want t© commit regulap 
a- i which had been held incommunicado up' forces. Such operations must be used, 

to the time Of the landing, was taken to however, with the knowledge that if 
Washington to see the President. Thoy unsuccessful there will coma n time 

asked "if they, could bo immediately sent 
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• Lyman B. _ litirlt- ‘ 

V J> ' {.*£* i ■ , patrick, Jr., was born 

I , in Rochester, N.Y., 

• Jj . - , : v educated- in public 

; ‘A >? schools there anjS at 

> N * <S ’J Deerfield Acade'rny, 

; (*.. Deerfield, Mass., jsSnd 

\ ' | graduated from 'the 

L-.-A 1 L^J Woodrow Wilson 

School of Public and 
International Affairs of Princeton University 


o'when you have to end the support and br j e fed on it> ^ was tumed down f : — 

lose She indigenous forces-as well as Arthur Schlesinger says that he too '• 

‘ your integrity-perhaps inmr to bs re- wrote a memorandum that was- opposed ' BIOGRAPHIC SUMMARY , .. 
gamed.. ■ ' .. to ’the operation after he had learned.; a n mr)r . 

. In looking back over toth the about it But these documents were not Patrick, Jr., was borr 

.planning and execution of tne Bay of gj ven much weight ' ' \'S: j \ in Rochester, N.Y., 

Pigs landing, several important lessons ■ • ' » ■ , ■ i- ST-’i-. ' educated in Public 

. b.dRt^d-th.mon vital o- which V..**** of (he same i< 4 • V SSL J," ij? 

arises from the operators’ fa ’are to organization collecting intelligence ' \\ . Deerfield Academy, 

secure' accurate intelligence. In-rccurate should 136 P ermittod conduc * corer * . f t , f Deerfield 

intelligence was the basis for tie Bay of : operations has provoked continuing ; \ yadua ted ^ from the 

Pigs disaster. There is no othei place to debate «r the intelligence community I L^J Woodr ov^Wll l>on 

put the blame for that tha i on the over the years. It was a question which Inlemationa ] Affairs of Princeton University 
agency mounting the operatic n. There was addressed when, the National Se- ta 1938 . i 

was a totally erroneous ??tin i te of the cunt 7 Acl of. 1947 was being considered After graduation he worked for the u.s. 
quality of Castro's fighting fc l ies, a lack beta* Congress. It is a question which News 

of realism in evaluating the potential has frequently come up, and i s cer- he j 0 jned the office of strategic ser- 

resistance, and therefore as s corollary, 7 one ^at is worthy of note, vices and served in Europe with that organiza- 
, j _v n? maiirm in net-; iiatinn tho Within an organization such as CIA, it is jj on and as a military intelligence officer on 

of fomt m,u” J i»Te A »««* <• ccn^Ult. >. so .hai wTt'S 

Thera ms a lack of kn 0 '.edge about *• ■»“«»»» separated Mlu“y M 

Castro’s control in Cuba even though ^ rom the collectors, but m this instance ran)< 0 j major, and for his service received the 
, , , , ... this was not dona. Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, French and 

the British and French n.eliigence re- ^ then, finally, the covertness or Belgian Croix de Guerre, and the European 

ports were available on th > subject. “ j ac v Q f visibility of the operation must Theater Ribbon with five battle stars. 

' Organizationally, a la te part of CIA ,* minpH t . n vpil _ After the war he returned to the U.S. 

was excluded from the , -peration. The 4^1^ was ove^mounted By the “ **« of World Report Magazine 

. f.. . ... . T_a.ii; 1,ve * oetore it was ever mounted, ay me j n 1947 b e went to work for tho Central 

present Director of the .entral t - dme j be landing took place, it. was well . Intelligence Agency where he served in a 
gcnce Agency, Richarij ■ elms, who was k nown i an operation was being ' variety of positions, including Division Chief, 
then Chief of Operatic; ; for CIA, was mountcd J t was well known who was Assistant- to ihc Director, Assistant Director, 
not involved in the citation. It was ,u af Ufae ;, Inspector. .General, .and from 1962 to 1965 


After graduation he worked for the U.S. 
News Publishing Corporation in Washington, 
D.C., as an editor and personnel director. In 
1942 he joined the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices and served in Europe with that organiza- 
tion and as a military intelligence officer on 
the staff of Gen. Omar Bradley's 1 2th U.S. 
Army Group where he was the G-2 briefing 
officer. He- left the military service with the 
rank of major, and for his service received the 
Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, French and 
Belgian Croix de Guerre, and the European 
Theater Ribbon with five battle stars. 

After the war he returned to the U.S. 
News as an editor of World Report Magazine, 
In 1947 he went to work for tho Central 
Intelligence Agency where he served in a 


handled in a separate < *mpartment, and 
a very great portion o the expertise in 
the agency was exch 'led. In like man- 
ner, the bulk of the n. litary expertise of 


. . ‘ ■ i, , . * . » . Inspector. .General, and from 1962 to 1965 

involved. It was well known that It was. ; wa * E?pcotive Director-Comptroller. In Sep- 


totally and. completely supported by the- 
United States. And at some point along 
the line somebody, somewhere around 
the President should have said, "Mr. 


the Pentagon was excluded because president, this is going to create one hell 


knowledge of the oj ' ration was handled 
on such a close bans within the Joint 
Staff. 

Now when I say that the bulk of the 
CIA was excluded, I moan that the 
operators running the operation were 
^assessing and evaluating tho intelligence, 
not the intelligence directorate, where it 
should have been done. Much of the 
intelligence came from’ the Cuban re- 
sistance, which was not always an objec- 
tive intelligence source, and, as later in 
tho missile crisis, their reports had to be 
scanned and evaluated based upon other 
information. 

The White House advisers have noted 
• in their books that nobody in the White 
House was really being critical about the 
operation. They assumed that the Presi- 
dent was accepting the advice of quali- 
fied experts, and therefore they were 
unwilling to submit themselves to being 
the opposition to tho operation. To my 
knowledge only two documents were 
written in the Federal Government 
opposing the operation, one by Chester 
Bowles, the then Under Secretary of 
State,; who had, inadvertently heard 
about 'the operation and opposed it. 
Roger Hilsman, then Assistant to the 
Secretary for Research and Intelligence, 

, also heard about tha. operation, asked to 


of a lot of noise. It is going to be very 
obvious that we’re behind it. If it 
succeeds, great; if it fails, wo are in for 
deep trouble." Obviously most people 
thought it was going to succeed. In fact, 
most of those talking to the President 
thought it was going to succeed. 

Also, trying to mount an operation 
of this magnitude from the United 
States is about as covert as walking nude 
across Times Square without attracting 
attention. (Although, I must say that 
the latter is becoming more of a possi- 
bility every day.) In retrospect, the use 
of the U.S. bases would have been more 
feasible because we did have the capa- 
bility for controlling access to a sizable 
geographical area. Wo could have, iso- 
lated the brigade; even the training of 
the B-26 pilots could have been done in 
the United States; and perhaps, only, 
perhaps, it could have been done with- 
out having been disclosed. 

Policymakers must be educated as to 
what is possible. I think they will be in 
the future. The shock to President 
Kennedy was great and he blamed the 
CIA, but he blamed the mllltew Just 00 
much. The latter was misplaced. Never- 
theless, it is very important that policy- 
makers be educated as to what covert 
operations easy do* or cannot do and not 


tember 1965 he resigned from CIA to accept 
an appointment on the faculty of Brown 
University in Providence, R.I., as Professor of 
Political Science and “University Professor. , 
Professor Kirkpatrick was the occupant of the ■ 
Chester W. Niniitz Chair of National Security 
and Foreign Affairs at the Naval War College 
during the 1971-72 academic year and has 
since returned to tho faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

In 1960 he received the National Civil 
Service League annual award as one of the 10 
outstanding career employees of the Federal 
Government. In 1964 he received the Presi- 
dent's Award for. Distinguished Service, the 
highest award that can be given Q civilian in 
the Federal Service. 

He is the author of The Real CIA, pub- 
lished by Macmillan in January 1968, and 
Captains without Eyes, published by Mac- 
millan in 1969, numerous articles, and has 
contributed to th© Encyclopaedia Britsmntca 
Yearbook, 


look on them as fc somo typo of easy 
device whereby one can simply reach 
out and press a button and bang, a 
resistance group comes up and suddenly 
an enemy is destroyed. The obligation 
for destroying this myth lies with the 
career personnel. ( 

There was nothing more secret about 
the Bay of Pigs than about nuclear: 
weapons. Yet it was handled as though 
it was so sensitive that people who were 
trusted with the Ijighect secrets of the 
government could not be trusted wl$h 
at. . , i 

The staff work must be complete., 
Periodic assessments must la made, and 
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these, in turn, must be reviewed in the 
most tough, highly critical, and objec- 
tive manner. There must be those that 
are going to say "no'’ or at least express 
all, the warnings and let the President 
know the dangers that he is taking. 

* While no one questions the absolute 
authority of the President to make 
policy and to insure that it is properly 
implemented, the locus for the conduct 
of the operation is important. It should 
bo at a much lower level of government. 
Having covert operations- run out of the 
White House or even out of the Office 
of the Secretary of State or the Secre- 
tary of Defense makes absolutely no 
sense whatsoever in any society. 

If the President makes the policy, get 
rid of Castro, that is about the last ho 
should "hear of it. If something goes 
wrong, he can fire and disavow, which is 
what a President should. do, not .ac-. 
knowledge and accept blame. Of course, 

I am being critical of the President, but 
1 think that this is essential in this area. 
Mr. Dulles, incidentally, after the failure 
of the Bay of Pigs, as he had done 
previously when the U-2 went down 
over Russia, said to the President, Vlf 
you wish, I will go." He was a very wise 
and able man, and he recognized that 
when an intelligence failure takes place, 
the first expendable person is the direc- 
tor of the operation', 

There is a further corollary to. what I 
have said thus fan a U-.S.- controlled 
intelligence base must be in existence. 
In this case it would have meant an 
intelligence network operating in Cuba 
which was knowledgeable, controlled, 
and reliable. There was no such network 
in Cuba at the time. Instead there were 
scatterings of intelligence nets. The in- 
formation, to a large degree, was con- 
trolled by Cuban exiles who, of course, 
wanted us to go into Cuba. It was not a 
U.S. controlled intelligence base. 

My final comment is that the Bay of 
Pigs experience does not mean we, 
should forget covert operations as a tool, 
for implementing national • policy. In 
fact, that is the last thing it means. We 
should continually examine the concept 
and doctrine and reevaluate all covert 
operations and irregular warfare activi- 
ties, keeping the capability in being. As 
has been the case with our ntilitary 
forces, , when a war is over our immedi- 
ate instinct is to demobilize; the same is 
true in intelligence. But the capability 
for mounting a covert operation is an 
esceeedlngly important capability fen 
our government to have. It may not bo 
used but, like certain military capabili- 
ties in peacetime, the expertise should 
be available and ready if needed.. , 
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By James Reston 

WASHINGTON— For the first time 
in many years, the United States and 
Cuba have a common problem, which 
may lead to reappraisal of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
President Nixon doesn’t want Ameri- 
can commercial airplanes to be hi- 
jacked to Havana and Fidel Castro, ac- 
cording to the Swiss, doesn’t want 
them to land there, and this is now 
under the most careful if oblique dip- 
lomatic discussion. 

Mr. Nixon’s problem is very simple. 
He wants secure, on-time air traffic 
within the United States and abroad, 
but the American air traffic is not se- 
cure, it is not on time, for passengers 
are subjected to security baggage 
checks at every airport, primarily for 
fear of criminals who regard Cuba as 
a sanctuary. 

Fidel Castro’s problem is a little 
more complicated. He is waging an 
ideological war against the United 
States and Latin America, and vice 
versa, but most of the Americans who 
hijack planes are not Communists 
seeking sanctuary in Cuba but ordi- 
nary criminals stealing planes, de- 
manding millions in ransom money, 
and hoping to get both the money and 
freedom when they land in Havana. 

■. On the testimony of Swiss officials, 
who represent the United States in 
Havana, this is not what happens. 
They say that the Cuban Government 
is not sympathetic but very tough on 
the hijackers, who are, jailed under 
very severe circumstances. 

According to the Swiss diplomats, 
the Cuban Government is not only 


'WASHINGTON • 

“The skyjacking 
problem has forced 
the US. and Cuba to 


tough on the hijackers, but suspicious 
that these .hijacking operations may 
be used' by the United States as a 
means to spy on what’s going on in 
Cuba. 

Accordingly, Castro is not sending 
back the hijackers to the United States 

1$ 


because he suspects them of subver- 
sive intelligence activities against Cuba, j 
and he is keeping them in jail because j 
■he doesn’t trust, them, even if they 
'have Communist backgrounds. ; , 

' Also, Castro, again according to the . 
Swiss, is holding the ransom money •’ 
that lands in Havana with the hijack^ 
ers, not because he wants to help the ; 

. hijackers but because the U.S. Trcas- 
,-ury impounded between $60 million v 
and $70 million in Cuban assets when j, 
Washington broke diplomatic relations ( 
with Havnna, and he wants to use this : 
hijack money to get the $60 milliOjn 
to $70 million back. ‘ \ 

What troubles officials here in 
1 Washington is that one of these hi- 
jackings to Cuba may end in a disaster 
and that the American people, already 
'■ inconvenienced by baggage checks and 
long delays in air travel, may then 
revive the Cuban crisis by demanding 
that action be taken against the;- 
Havana sanctuary. ' ' 

The Nixon Administration, annoyed . 
;Vas it is by Castro’s anti-American prop- 
' aganda and subversion in Latin Amer- 
ica, would prefer to leave bad enough 
i’ alone, and let Castro puffer in isola- 
' tion with his own economic failures 
■at home. 

But this will not be easy df Cuba 
continues to be a sanctuary for sky- 
jackers. The United States has been 
paying little attention to Latin America' 
in the last few years. Meah while, the 
Soviet Union has established a keep- 
out doctrine in Eastern Europe and - 
China will be doing much the same in 
Southeast Asia, whilethe United States 
no longer tries to apply the Monroe .; 
Doctrine in Cuba. ■ , 

; According to onej diplomatic report, J 
the Cubans may put the latest three 
American skyjackers on public trial, 
partly to keep the diplomatic situation 
from deteriorating any further, and : 
.partly to discourage hijackers from 1( 
Handing there. . 

In any event, the skyjacking problem 5 . 
has forced Washington and Havana to 
' begin talking again about the future, . , 
though indirectly through the Swiss j 
Government, but while everybody..! 
denies it, these indirect talks could j 
lead on to a new accommodation with | 
Havana as they did last year between 
.Washington and Peking. 

President Nixon is very cautious 
about these things, but it is awkward 
for him to explain why he wants to 
reach an understanding with Brezhnev 
in Moscow and Chou En-!ai in Peking 
but won’t even talk to Castro in Cuba. 
.This is undoubtedly why, after the 
most private talks with the Swiss in 
Washington and Geneva, Secretary of . 
State Rogers has made clear in public 
that the United States now wishes to. 
try to reach an accommodation with 
Castro on this entire problem. 

Accommodations between nations | 
come about in strange ways as was 
obvious last year in the Kissinger visit 
,fd PCklBgi file Wblefii 

has now forced Washington and Har ; 
vana to talk again, however indirectly, 
and it could result in a new appraisal 
of President Nixon's relations with 
Latin America, .which by his own 
admission is long overdue. 
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'' Accommodation with Cuba could begin, Latin 
Band ,Tobn Finnic speculated presciently in I960, 
"with a serious bilateral United States-Cuban dia- 
loguo about the hijacking problem, a matter of 
epneern to both Castro and us and whose resolution 
Would immediately and tangibly benefit both 
parties." This is tire larger significance of Havana’s 
and Washington’s newly expressed interest in a 
hijacking dialogue. Handled properly, it could lead 
through cultural exchanges, claims settlements, 
trade talks and political relations — the familiar 
"route — to an American detente with the only Com- 
sumist state (Albania aside) still out in the cold. 

, But given Fidel Castro’s suspicions, not to say his 
political investment in portraying the United States 
as a devil, our manner in dealing with Havana is 
crucial. We do not stress this point only because 
Mr. Nixon last week gratuitously observed that, ho 
anticipated no change in Cuba’s policy and, there- 
fore, ho change in his own. The success, which is 
to say the potential, of the hijack dialogue is at 
stake. Cuba has asked to discuss not only the hijack- 
ing of American planes to Cuba but the hijacking 
of Cuban boats to the United States and what it 
believes to be the closely related issue of the 
“‘illegal” flight of Cubans by means not involving 
hijacking (by private boats, for instance). The State 
Department has responded positively but, in ac- 
cordance with past policy, only to the offer to 
dismiss takeovers of American planes. 

We assume this response was a bargaining posi- 
tion,- hot a final position, because “the hijacking 
problem” cuts both ways. For the United States its 
essence is safety in the skies. For Cuba its essence is 
the security of the Castro government: By prevent- 
ing its citizens from departing — last year Havana 
halted the six-year airlift that had brought a quar- 
ter of a million refugees to Miami — Cuba means to 
give them no real alternative but to accommodate to 
Communist rule. 

It could well he that a warmer political atmo- 
sphere would make negotiation of both halves of 
the problem easier. The fact remains that the Amer- 
ican interest in coping with plane hijacking until 
now has been subordinated to its interest in making 
life a bit more difficult for Fidel Castro. 

Perhaps Castro was looking anyway for a face- 


saving way to start coming in from tiie cold. Pcr»- 
haps the Russians, tired of the cost and nuisance 
of supporting Cuba, gave him a nudge. At any rate, 
the last two hijackings have been notably different 
from most of the earlier ones; the last two plainly 
have involved a large degree of criminality and 
sheer danger. Mr. Castro seems to have understood, 
that the surge of American concern over the two 
hijackings gave him a certain opening that ho did. 
not have or need when hijackings were the stuff 
of bad TV jokes. We think that, in Ids offer to 
bargain, he ought to be presumed serious until 
proven not so. 

We would further argue that it is not only the 
link between Americans’ safety in the skies and- 
Castro’s legitimacy that should incline the United 
States to bargain seriously with Cuba. If President 
Nixon can deal directly with Moscow and Peking, 
why should the smallest and weakest of the Com- : 
munist states alone be held at arm’s length? In the 
dozen Castro years, the hemisphere has seen that 
neither the man nor his doctrine nor his disciples, 
certainly not his example in Cuba, has excited 
“revolution” anywhere beyond his borders. Castro 
himself now makes no more than a ritual appeal for 
the cause which a few fearful Americans, but virtu- 
ally no realistic Latins, identify with his name. Nor 
in a period of detente with the Soviet Union, and of 
intercontinental and submarine-launched missiles, 
does it make political or military sense to overdo 
the old worry that Moscow will make Cuba a “base.” 

In reaching out to Cuba, there is a certain prob- 
lem in resassuring those American allies who, either 
in response to American entreaties or for reasons 
of their own, supported the political and economic 
boycott of Havana which the United States or-, 
ganized a decade ago. But just last June at the 
Organization of American States, no fewer than 
seven Latin states declared that each country should 
make up its own mind on Cuba. Some particularly 
insecure or repressive Latin governments may need 
some special handholding. But' surely that problem 
is manageable. 

To be sure, Fidel Castro remains a very tough and 
fractious fellow to deal with. We would be the last 
to say, however, that he’s too tough for Richard 
Nixon. 
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C.I.A. MYSTERY 


Agency Takes Up a Problem 
of Sea Currents and Fish 


By TAD SZULC 

Special toTlic N<*w York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 17— Tho 
Central Intelligence Agency's, 
tliiist for worldwide, intelligence 
ltd s turned in ivrnviiill Mn> 
eliov'ies inul 11 "nivMyi'imis" 
worm current. In (lit: Pacific that 
made the fish disappear this 
year. 

' A lengthy classified Int.elli- 


. because it usually appears off 
; their shores during the holiday 
i season,” the C.I.A. said.. 

But this year when an ex 


gcncc Memorandum, prepared | jor blow to the Peruvian I i normal range, forcing away the 
last month by the C.I.A.'s Office! economy. I ; anchovies and curtailing catches 

of Economic Research and ob-| The A- aIs0 discovered! ,, nhn 

tained today by The New York; that the vagaries of the current r , s 

Times, reported that the warm are already having an impact on 1 J 

current, known as "LInirto dc worldwide prices of fish-mcai- 
•Navcdad” (“Christmas Child”) bascd livestock feeds- and, con- 
... , . , ' sequentiy, on cattle and poul- 

had driven the anchovies from, . i uui mis year wnen an vx- 

their feeding grounds and be- try prices. It may even hurt! cellent fishing season had been 
-yond the reach of Peruvian fish- commodity dealers in the Uni- j expected, the Humboldt Current 
ing fleets. I ted Slates and West Germany. |j was particularly weak, “allow- 

' ‘ Inasmuch as the processing , ^hc GI-A- explained that an-i ing the Nino to last longer 
of the anchovies into fish meal chovics thrive in the cool watci&i than usual,” the memorandum 

continued. 

' Bv .'une, 1072, the C.I.A. re- 
ported, the nmiluivy Midi “imtl 
fatten to onlv about 15 pur 
cent of normal." 

Peru had expected an outpift 
of two million Ions of fish 
meal this year,, but at the 
end of August the stocks had 


is Peru's foremost manufactur- the north-moving Humboldt 
ing activity — providing cm- Current. Every December, 
ployinuiit fur tens of thotWimlft wnrin nirreiits move south 
■of workers aboard t he fishing I® tioHbetn 1 phi, but by March 
boats and in coastal factories [they are pushed away by the 


and supplying 30 per cent of 
the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings — the unustfally early 


Humboldt Current. 

But every seven years the 
warm currents, for unknown 


arrival of the current is a nin- j ! reasons, push far south of their 
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fallen to 325,000 tons and all 
exports were banned despite 
major export commitments. 

The C.I.A. study concluded 
that following the subsequent 
ban on all fishing, “the fleet 
and fishmeal plants will lie 
idle for many months and un- 
employment will swell.” 

The memorandum warned 
that many fish-meal companies 
I might collapse "if not kept 
afloat b y new government 
loans” and unless llic Peruv- 
ian Government allowed "the 
least efficient firms to go under 
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while assuming their debts and 
offering other jobs to their 
workers.” 

Furthermore, the C.I.A. said, 
Peru’s revolutionary military 
government had relied heavily 
on fish-meal sales to cover the 
import requirements for its 
five-year development . plan, 
which includes -oil and copper 
ventures and manufacturing. 

Because Peru held large fish- 
meal stocks from last year’s 
production, the C.I.A. said, she 
still may, earn $270-million from 
these exports in 1972. Last yea 
sales brought' $330-million. 


\ 


■Assail Uruguay' 


By MAJOR IK HYKIt 

Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — A World 
Council of Churches (WCC) re- 
port charges that the present 
government of Uruguay has en- 
gaged in “widespread violation 
of basic human rights,” in- 
cluding both physical and psy- 
chological torture of political 
prisoners, in its current efforts 
to wipe out Tupamaro revolu- 
tionaries. . 

A State Department < official 
who conferred recently with the 
three-man team which compiled 
the report said that the church- 
men drew a grimmer picture of 
the situation in Uruguay than 
was generally reflected in diplo- 
matic sources. 

“They portray a deeper area 
of concern than I was aware 
of,” said Charles A. Meyer, as- 
sistant secretary of state for in- 
ter-Arnerican affairs. 

The churchmen say in their 
report that “thousands” of 
Uruguayan citizens have been 
a r r e st e d and held in- 
communicado without trial 
since April 15, when the Urugu- 
yan congress approved a 30-day 
“internal slate of war” against 
the Tupamaros. 

“Persons arrested and held 
indefinitely are presumed to be 
, guilty of subversion and pos- 
sible complicity with the Tupa- 
maro urban guerrilla movement 
and are subjected to military 
justice which is very slow (only 
three mililary judges in the 
country) and from which there 
is no appeal, the report says. 

The report, cites “impressive 
evidence” of the use of torture 
by both police and the military. 
While such measures are “pur- 
portedly aimed at the Tupa- 
maros,” the churchmen charge, 


they arc in fact extended 
widely to broad segments of the 
population for political rea- 
sons.” 

The World Council of 
Churches report was compiled 
by three U.S. churchmen who 
spent five days in Uruguay in 
June investigating. They, are 
Dr. William P. Thompson, chief 
executive officer of the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 

Dr. Eugene L. Stockwell, assis-. 
tant general secretary of the 
World Division of the United 
Methodist Board of Missions, 
and the Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Lig- 
gett, president of the United 
Christian Missionary Society of 
the Christian Church (Disciples 1 
of Christ). ! 

The latter two are former 
missionaries in Latin American 
and speak fluent Spanish. 

In their report they note , 
“strong suspicion that military 
and police assistance given to 
Uruguay (by the United States) 
helps to buttress the repression 

• 9 

Dr. Stockwell said in an inter- 
view that during their visit to 
the State Department the 
churchmen urged “immediate 
cancellation of all. police and 
mililary aid to Uruguay as a 
minimum” and consideration of 
ending economic aid as well. - 

His impression that “we 
didn't get very far” in that 
request appeared to be borne 
out by the State Department’s 
Meyer. • 

While stating that, “any pro- 
gram we have anywhere is sus- 
ceptible to constant re-eval- 
uation,” he said of the U.S.-fun- 
ded police training program: “£ 

Still believe in a program de- 
signed to teach police efficien- 
cy, In the best sense of thai 
word, which includes moder- 
ation,” 
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Now that President Nixon has opened up a speaking 
relationship with Communist China, developed a commer-, , 
cial and economic detente with Communist Russia and ;' 
indicated a policy of peace and reconstruction for Com- ■ 
munist North Vietnam, it would logically follow that he 
miss no opportunity to begin what may well be the most 
touchy of all such maneuvers , vls-A-vis the Communist 
world: an unfreezing of United States relations with 
Cuba. Although in comparison to China, Russia or even \ 
Hanoi, Castro’s Cuba is not much more than a rdjarihg 
mouse, it is still — geographically, politically and emo- 
tionally— a major disturbing factor in the foreign policy ! 
spectrum of the Americas, particularly of the United 
States. >'i. 

That opportunity to embark on a new policy — despite ’ 
the President’s rigidly adamant position toward Cuba : 
expressed in a newspaper interview only a few days 
ago — may be nearer than anyone had hitherto dared to > 
believe. Ironically, it is the recent criminal hijacking 
of two American planes to Cuba that has presented both 
the Cuban and United States Governments with the ,• 
chance to test each other’s desire to push, if ever so . !• 
slightly, against the immense barriers that still separate ” 
them. • • ■ •••...= • Vi 

In reaction to these two hijackings — of an Eastern 'J 
Airlines 727 on Oct. 29 and a Southern Airways DC-9 on,;;; 
Nov. 12 — the Cuban Government has now specifically; 'j 
suggested the opening up of bilateral negotiations to >; 
deal with the problem, at the same time alleging in its ; < 
usual florid language that the United States had started 
it all by permitting a succession of “hijackings” of Cuban A 
vessels by Cuban exiles, defectors and refugees operating ■„'! 
out of Florida. ■ 

o o d __ 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from the Cuban statement ! 
that Dr. Castro is ready and even anxious to work out ’,{ 
an agreement on the hijacking issue; and it is equally ,, 
apparent from Secretary of State Rogers’ unusually warm,; ! 
and personal response that the United States wants to vj 
do so too — whether directly or through third parties.'! 
If this opening is achieved, it would indeed represent a 
particularly high order of statesmanship on. the part of ' 
both the United States and Cuba to move on to other, 
things. V... : ■! . a 

It simply makes no sense any more— and Presidents 
Nixon as the supreme pragmatist surely perceives this 
top — to persist in a policy of diplomatic and economic 
quarantine against Cuba that was invoked by the Organi- N 
zation of American States nearly a decade ago unde? 
totally different circumstances from those of today. 

Peru' renewed ties with Cuba in July. Mors recently, 
four Caribbean nations — Barbados, Guyana, Jamaica and 
Trinidad-Tobago — have decided to seek “the early estab- 
lishment of relations with Cuba, whether economic or 
diplomatic — or both.” Ecuador and Panama are consider- 
ing doing likewise. Chile had breached the O.A.S. eco- . 
nomic embargo even before the election of a Marxist 
President, Salvador Allende, insured the resumption of ; 
full ties. Mexico never adhered to The O.A.S. boycott, and • 
Canada, which now has a permanent observer at the . 
O.A.S., has always maintained relations with the Castro 
regime. ' ' 7 

It Is obvious that Washington will have Increasing ... 
difficulty maintaining the O.A.S. quarantine. No dramatic 
initiative is called for, merely quiet communication to 
this bther Atiwittan eovornmoHio that WdShlfirttem is 
ready to consider negotiating with Havana on broadCP 
issues than hijacking, and a relaxation of the O.A.S. boy- 
cott. • - > ■ • 
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Somehow passing the hijack screening, three 
armed men boarded and commandeered a Southern 
Airways jet in Birmingham Friday, picked up $2 mil- 
lion in ransom at one stop, forced the pilot to take 
off at another although the FBI had shot out the 
plane’s tires, wounded the copilot, and finally landed 
on foam in Havana. The public should learn at once 
what flaw in the hijack screening let the three 
board. The FBI must explain why it took the con- 
siderable risk of starting to shoot. The media must 
ask themselves whether, by their play-by-play re- 
porting of the 29-hour, 4,000-mile adventure, they 
did not scare or embolden the hijackers to act more 
rashly than they otherwise might. It seems a mir- 
acle no one was killed. 

In the end, however, hijacking comes down to 
what the hijackers do in the end. No one can safe- 
ly predict what angry and unbalanced men will do. 
But one can say that, if hijackers knew they had no 
haven, it could not fail to affect 'their calculations. 
For hijackings in the Western hemisphere, of course, 
the commonest haven sought is Cuba. 

Now, Fidel Castro has been far from all bad on 
the matter. He has quietly shipped some Ameri- 
can hijackers back through Canada and made life 
so miserable for others that they have tried to de- 
part. Cuba’s ideological compulsion to remain open 
to political soulmates, however, and the notion still 
afloat that Cuba is about the only place to go, have 
drawn hijackers to Havana nonetheless. The past 
weekend’s incident followed by only two weeks the 
flight to Cuba by a group including two Washington 
men linked to a double murder in an Arlington 
bank. ' One hopes Cuba will return all criminal hi- 
jackers in due time, but the fact is the problem of 
(return would not keep arising if planes were not 
'hijacked and directed there in the first place. 


The plain requirement is a known public firm 
guarantee of no haven for criminal hijackers in 
Cuba. There is only one effective way to .secure • 
such a guarantee and that is for Cuban-American 
political relations to be normalized. Good sense and 
the whole drift of international affairs commends 
such a development anyway. It becomes increas- 
ingly an anachronism in a time of detente for Wash- 
ington and Havana to remain at political sword 
points. Hijacking provides what should be the 
clinching argument— a good non-political argument, 
at that. 

From President Nixon, however, comes the stiff, 
stale old diplomacy. He told Hie Washington Star- 
News last week there would bo "no change what- 
ever” in his Cuban policy "unless and until— and I 
do not anticipate this will happen— Castro changes 
his policy toward Latin America and the United 
Stales.” Why is Mr. Nixon so hard-nosed? These 
days his administration neither tries to demon- 
strate Castro is "exporting revolution” nor contends 
Cuba is lending itself to intolerable Soviet military 
purposes. Officials pressed to justify the Nixon 
policy are reduced to citing harsh boilerplate rhet- 
oric sounded by Castro in such unlikely precincts as 
Bulgaria. President Nixon, as some reports say, 
may indeed have it in mind to improve relations 
with Cuba— the Florida vote is in— but evidently he 
wants Fidel to come to him on hands and knees. 
Negotiating, it’s called. 

It’s an attitude as unworthy of a great nation as 
it is unnecessary for a re-elected Chief Executive. 
Mr. Nixon insists he's deeply concerned about both 
promoting detente and eliminating hijacking. But 
here he has the chance to serve the two goals and 
he turns the other way. 
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by foreign correspondents in Chile p,- 0 V j nC es in support for Socialist can- 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.— If one were tcnt i s to represent more accurately the didatcs No mention of the above ‘ 
to rely solely on U.S. coverage of attitudes of the upper class and seg- fin(ling3 was ma de j n the U.S. press 
news from Chile for an understanding ments 0 f the middle class than those desp i te the wide discussion they re- 
of current developments in that coun- of tJlc W orlcing or popular classes. A cc i ve d in Chile, 
try, it would not be unreasonable to Scptcm i 3cr 1972 -survey of Greater 0 That Allcndc’s efforts to move 
conclude that the Government of Sal- g an t j ag0 commissioned by the oppo- the country toward Socialism are caus-j 
vador Allcndc is vastly unpopular, ille- £ iUon-contro]Icd weekly, Ercilla, gives j ng widespread economic chaos and 
gitimate, incompetent and repressive. cvidcnce a b out Government support hardship. 

One could further conclude that the d ;ff ers f rom the view in the Allende was elected on a platform 

Chilean left has been held in check y s press. ' that explicitly rejected the moderate 

only by the strength of the army These results indicate that close to re f 0 rm path of development which 

rather than a commitment to democ- per cent 0 f Santiago’s population characterized the previous Christian 
racy. Such conclusions are fundamcn- ] 00 ks favorably on the present. Govern- Democratic administration. The clcc- 
tally erroneous and based upon a mcnt * s performance, a majority feel toral support, received by the- left was 
superficial understanding of the cco- that t j lfe strategies of the opposition hardly an overwhelming mandate but. 
nnmic and political sirufWles belhfi |(n , j„i, w f|i|, H wl P1PFB pPflptfl would ft. gave PppmIup Unity (tin opportunity 
wji.r.cd and pro- and null (I ovarii men (; V()t( , f(tr Altriide today (7(5 per cent) move tlio nation toward Hocltill.no. 

forces I11 Chile. In our judgment, the t | 1jVU d | d j n Santiago in 197(1 (.74 per Any such major change will produce 
U.S. press fosters misconception about ccnl j Equally important, this survey dislocations. One question that must 
Chile: show's that Santiago’s small upper- be asked is where in the social struc- 

® That the Allende Government is income group overwhelmingly opposes tu re these dislocations have been 
vastly unpopular in Chile. This asser- AUende’s Popular Unity coalition, the concentrated? 
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In Chile, the greatest economic dif- 
ficulties are being felt by those who 
have benefited most under capitalism, 
i.e., the upper and middle income sec- 
tors. There are shortages of consumer 
goods. It is now more difficult for the 
relatively comfortable sectors of the 
population to maintain their patterns 
of consumption. Last December’s 
“March of the Empty Pots” was essen- 
tially a protest by middle- and upper- 
class housewives who found it diffi- 
cult to obtain certain desired goods 
in their own neighborhood stores. 
Similarly, strikes by shopkeepers in 
the central business district and work 
stoppages by professional people are 
middle-class protests. These store 
owners and professionals do not 


serve the poor, nor do they want the 
Government to continue its efforts to 
control distribution for the well-being 
of low-income sectors. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that these groups have 
experienced restrictions on consump- 
tion and wealth, others have clearly 
benefited. 1 

The opposition labels restrictions on 
the accumulation of wealth and prop- 
erty as attacks on democratic free- 
doms. Certainly it has been the Gov- 
ernment’s aim to undermine the eco- 
nomic baso of the monied classes, but 
It has respected the fundamental po- 
litical right of dissent by legal means. 

In every case of nationalization, 
intervention, or purchase of major in- 
terest by the Government in private 


companies, the administration has' 
used only legal means and controls 
authorized by already-existing (al- 
though sometimes obscure) laws. 

Chile’s central importance today is 1 
that it is the first nation to attempt ■ 
a Socialist democracy. This is a test 
of the strengths and limitations of 
democracy as a political framework 
and Socialism as an economic system. J 


Louis Wolf Goodman is assistant pro- < 
fessor of sociology at Yale. The article ? ? 
was written with the assistance of.'.; 
Jose Luis Rodriguez , Brian Smith, Van "> 
Whiting and David Aptcr, members of 
the Chilean Study Group. 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

Si nr- News Stuff Writer 

QUARRY HEIGHTS, Canal 
Zone — Granted a respite 
from extinction by President 
Nixon himself, the U.S. South- 
ern Command is understanda- 
bly sensitive about its unique 
status as the world’s most 
top-heavy military organiza- 
tion. 

Southern, as the Army, 
Navy and Air Force area com- 
mand is called, has never been 
short of critics, largely be- 
cause it is basically a paper 
organization with no less than 
13 flag officers in relation to a 
few thousand troops in the 
Canal Zone and a few hundred 
officers and men in the mili- 
tary advisory groups in 16 Lat- 
in countries. 

Critics in the past have 
charged that there were too 
many generals and admirals 
for so insignificant a force; 
that the advisory groups in the 
various Latin countries served 
/very little purpose for their 
cost; that nothing was accom- 
plished here that could not bo 
done as easily and less expen- 
sively from the Pentagon. 

Some new assessments are 
now bring made in view of 
some changes. 

The military groups have 
been reduced from 17 to 16 by 
Ecuador’s request for depar- 
ture of the U.S. group there, 
and the number of officers and 
men in the groups has been 
pared from about 800 to less 
tha n400. 

Troops more Qualified 

Tire U.S. armed forces ap- 



pear to have improved the 
quality of the in-country per- 
sonnel. Four years ago, many 
troops assigned to the groups 
came with liltlc or no knowl- 
edge of Spanish or Portuguese, 
and often were picked without 
special qualification. Today, 
all of the personnel miist have 
a language competency of “3” 
on a scale of “5” — in other 
words, modest fluency. 

In the 1960s, the groups 
-were caught up in the Ken- 
nedy administration’s policy 
of democratizing Latin Amer- 
ica, a lofty aim they did not 
seem able to achieve. Even 
so, the policy existing tended 
to isolate the group, personnel 
from politically ambitious 
military figures in the host 
countries. 

Military procurement has 
undergone a drastic change 
affecting the groups’ role. In 
post-World War II years, all 
of Latin America acquired 
surplus U.S. materiel from 
, uniforms to aircraft, from 
weapons to naval vessels. It 
was automatic and expected. 
Gradually, the United States, 
becoming involved in the 
Vietnam war, took the view 
that the Latins needed only 
security equipmetn because 
, they faced no serious external 
i threat that the United States 
would not handle for them. 
The United States cut back 
drastically on what planes; 
ships and weapons were 
available for Latins. 

New Sources Found 

The Latins reacted by sim- 
ply going shopping elsewhere ' 
for their hardware. The 
French, Germans, Swedes, 



Dutch and British, in varying 
degrees, began flooding Latin 
America with salesmen and 
the Latins began spending 
their money on sophisticated 
Mirage jels, AMX tanks, Ger- 
man patrol boats and oven 
reconditioned British aircraft 
carriers. 

By 1908, the U.S. advisory 
groups had nothing to sell or 
grant, little influence on the 
Latin officer corps and the 
quality of their intelligence 
function was inferior to that f 
available in other embassy of- 
fices. 

New Rationale 

Today, the war In Vietnam 
is nearly finished as. far as the 
United States is concerned 
and, while there are still close 
restrictions on what Latin ar- 
mies can buy, Washington’s 
policy is no longer to try to 
steer, influence and cajole 
Latin capitals. Washington 
takes the more practical view 
that as long as the Latins are 
going to buy arms, they might 
as well get them from the 
United States. 

1 Given the changed world sit- 
uation, differences in U.S. poli- 
. cy, and the facts of life about 
Latin America today, there 
are those who conclude that 
the small but better-trained 
U.S. military groups be main- 
tained as points of contact 
with the Latin military. 

The number of flag officers 
remains high in Panama head- 
v quarters of Southcom, and 
there are two or three gener- 
als stationed in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Proponents of the 
present structure say the Unit- 



ed Slates needs officers of ‘ 
general or admiral rank to 
deal with their Latin oppo- 
sites, since Southcom is- 
charged not only with defense < 
of the Panama Canal but also 
with coordinating U.S. mili- 
tary activities — including ; 
military aid — throughout ' 
Central and South America. '• 
Critics continue to charge., 
that Southcom is a navy with- ; 
out vessels and an army with- ; 
out troops — a full-fledged . 
area command with a brass , 
staff just as rank-heavy as the i 
other seven regional world- ' 
wide commands of the De-.; 
fense Department. These flag ! 
officers are expensive to * 
maintain with their staffs arid ; 
privileges. < 

Obviously, critics say, any , 
major military threat against : 
Panama’s canal would be - 
countered by naval, air,, 
ground or missile forces from ■ 
the United States proper. The 
193d Infantry Brigade here ; 
can protect the canal against : 
any local threat, they say, and ’ 
any attack on the canal by a 
world power would mean 
World War III. 
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Brazil Peasants Find Their Plight Worsens t 

On some days the people on the, dan and take my father away that R. = n y 0ro ductivity organizational problems and 

sugar plantation called Provi- from the plantation *’ sa.d 16- most landowners have openly op - 

dence have nothing to eat, but year-old Manuel Jorge TaVarcs, i c Jn the ear , posc d the efforts. A senator 

like most farm workers m Bra- whose father earns less than m the decline P&asan y t declared that the workers in 

zii’s impoverished Northeast, the minimum wage of $1 a day, mnete^ Kd # signifi . the Northeast did not know 

they appear resigned to tlieir to T S ;f^ P fl rt inc rens ingly difficult' cant movement to change rural how to farm and were pot 
empty lives. for Maria do So da Con- institutions, but they were re ,ady for agrarian reform. Some' 

.anffnSiaiaSTalfrt Sc^^c^UvS 1 ^ % bus- fished in workers fear that they n*y 

solved the basic problems of band and five children in two |by jb e prCaC 1 y g dose their jobs, 

the important sugar industry rooms in a row of wretched mient. A u i arge owners must sub- 

but only aggravated the situ- shacks on Providence Planta- j The Need for Reform mit rcports on the use of their 
ation by increasing unemploy- tion here. The <* ddr ?" J 3 "" 0 ,; ! Thp Government ;,as been land by Dec. 31. Unused hold- 

"ft MO, Fey. Hcjdec C, 

& cnhfiiman” condition of because dried beef has gone tim {? subsidies are paid to the The Sugar and Alcohol Insti- 
the rnraf workers who lack de- from 33 cents to $1.85 and my producers to hold the industry tute, which buys sugar from 
rpnt hou^ne cioUiing food, husband only earns $5 a week together. the mills and resells it on the 

crhLi«°or hone “If somethin'* working in the cane fields, she when Juscelino Kubitschek domestic market and abroad, 
is not done tobetter their con- said. “Some days we all go hun- ( was President lie set. up the has embarked on a plan for 
dition inevitably there will be gry because there’s nothing to superintendency for the Devel- reorganization of th . e 

>• he has warned. eat. All we have is the strength 0 pmcnt of the Northeast in R. Parry Scott of the Insti- 

The situation of the sugar of God.” 1959, spurring the establish- tute of Latin American Studies- 

cane workers is worse than it Such fatalism is widespread ment 0 f light, industries as well at the University of Texas, who 

~ decade ago because their among the cane workers, ac- as hydroelectric projects, roads has been engaged m social re- 
nav has lost more than half its cording to a Recife University and irrigation, but the sugar search here, commented: It is 
mu-chasing power, according to sociologist, who explained:' pro bicm was barely touched. highly questionable that the 
tlw Rev Antdnio Mclo, one of “The Pentecostal Church has Father Me ] 0 got support in present processes of moderni- 
se most vocal advocates of gotten a strong bold among the jqq 3 f or a sugar cooperative zation of the Northeast Brazil- 
aerarian reform in the North- hopeless peasants who can tol- that appears to be a valid if ian sugar industry will contrib- 
.hf 'erate existence because they costly and limited attempt to ute to a bettering of the situa- 

Flieht to the Cities are told they have been saved.” improve the life of the cane tion of the rural worker in the 

wsaatas some tt&iasrt nu’ir-rs 

STgoine'intJ thp 'slums, .not bound .workers on the pl.nt.tlons «c- Recife, more fhan any; 

into industry,” said the priest, ^f^araa ’ cording to the priest. Each re-. other Northeastern city, has 

who is director of the Agricul- m d f n „ndpd the jeeived 25 acres and credit for; aC q U ired the problems of the 

tural School of Escada. The Indus CA the 16th 1 planting at the outset, and sev-| sugar industry, according to its 

mo school, run by the Feder PortugK* settlersm ttaietl,, ptentm^a ^ ^ ^ buy M | A „ sl 0 teen,. o, Its 

al Government, is a ray of hope centu y, Indies and, imrks donkevs and cattle. population of 1.3 million, twice 

BinW the .quiet desjieralion that tion from th i - W < r -we have tried to convince that of two decades ago 40, 

characterizes the life ot tne t0 sct up t , Govem ment that agrarian per cent are unemployed or, 

sugar workcre. J^st of the 150 bt^they failed to reform is not only necessary underemployed, with serious, 

I ahy S started working in the .keep up with technology. At but possible,” Father Mclo said. jnjbta^ 

NEW YOEK TIMES it wi u be the in August was to reject the mg and schooling. : | 

12 November 1972 March’ , turn to be $1.9-million annuity the Unit- . 

'ttWTtW 1)1119 Ti li of the Council for the ed States pays Panama so that but airing them m a Latm- 

kN a|| f ft «Ut- • pres, dent of the council ^ „ cntirc worW « should American setting would be dif-J 

r v'rrnm nr Ti *■ f i\ “ Broad Topic Likely know that the zone had not ferent. \ 

; ‘,t, In 1 !■>■:■ •n n u rmticirnled that Pana- been bought, ceded or leased) Americans who have fob 

; .MH'il 111 i > Tl ’J!. hilt was being “occupied ar-| lowed the Panama dcvelop- 

, r,y KATHLEEN 

: ' rip*cl»l It) The Ntw York Tllh-# 

' UNITED NATIONS, N, ’ 

Nov. 11 — Panama, unhap 


Tl ic nnt icinnlf’n that Faria- } occn uuu^ub, dumivmo 

ma will offer some broad topic but was being “occupied ar- lowed the Panama dcvelop- 
,er,-; nn nifti hitrarilv. ments also believe that it could 


• . .. rnun.-ii cess on. such Dliraruy. . mcnis aisu toievc mu n euuiu 

; SB-R»ai to Tht Ntw Ynrk T iiB r » 1? mPTsiires to enhance peace United Slates authorities V /ind up antagonizing Admin- 
UN1TED NATIONS, N - Y -* f T ^?f n America But Mr Boyd have acknowledged the Icgili- jstration and Congressional 

Nov. 11 — Panama, unhappy , n . id a " Not t0 talk about the macy of some of Panamas leaders— the very parties Pan', 

with United States negotiating cnrml Zone would he like go- grievances, and have offered ama hopes to inlluence by call- 

w,t " - th _ inns b' n . . anf | not nraving"' to make concessions in a new i np ntl.enlion to her long-, 

terms for revising the 1903 mg to cl urcl . and not praying. * lhey are ready standing grievances. 

Panama Cana) Treaty, is press- Negolialio . « down for negotiations whenever Pan- Disagreeing, Mr. Boyd says 

ing for a Security Council countriw MggM own ama signals. that a Council debate would 

meeting in Panama to present seven mo 8 v 6g . vear . However, the United Slates not interfere with the talks be- 

ber grievances 1 m ^rtimder which the Unit- says that, a public and prob- tween Panama and the United 

Aquilino E. Boyd Panamas ”, d built thc canal and ably rancorous . debate would states, and that the presence 

chief delegate, has flown home «1 States . dj '® t .® n jn thc tend to “freeze” positions and of the “world community in 
to report that I ho oiajmityof was E ,vc J • .< in p crpe- would set a dangerous piece- Panama would help public 
the Gounod s l-» members have lO-mucwtic - P dent Of using the Security opinion to appreciate the in- 

told him they were fnyorab y tuity. increasing Council as a bargaining tool equities Panama has endured." 

inclined toward a scss.on »n , « " as "“ n ' „s over in influencing bilateral nego- 4 Hc said no had received fa- 

Panama. The United States ,s [ f'^rs exerciscd by ihc tiations. , ,. , vorable response for a Conn- 

not. . J,f. P, cj'ip,. in the Canal I It also is suggested by diplo- C il meeting in Pnnnmn 'In 

lie plans to return with a 7 " *' w j,ero 40 000 Americansj mtihs here that the meeting principle” from foreign Min* 

formal mvitalion 'aulM offm Zoiiu,w .e ^n , ,1 1 > militarvi could become an exercise to i s t er Andrei A. Gromyko of 

to share the costs of the meet- ve-lOT ot cour ts! embarrass the United States, the Soviet Union and Foreign 

ing unless Ins Government is personne school andi There is the chance that Cuba, Minister Maurice Schumann of 

persuaded that it would be am|) : the P - run though not a member of the France, and that the idea was 

wise to resume private ncgotia- L a e iiean a Uhorlties, ! eounaii, wfi«!4 (-0 approved by Yugoslavia. In- 

tions with Washington and for- by the Art r Torrijos' against the American naval din and the three African coun- 

go a public debate. »rig. j _ • ■ b nt Guantanamo or renew tries on the Council. 

S Diplomats here sec n . re- in Panama for four her charges that the United 

(sumption of the negotiations as ing 101 ^ ^ threat.- States keeps a “colonial grip 

unlikely at the moment and ex- h S‘ the zone.” on Puerto Rico. Both issues 

j£* cSS’n.S.to S ffitet «« after his election have bo.h heard man, tunes: 
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